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i THERMOS 


No. 15. Piats, $1.50 
No. 15Q. Quarts, 2.50 


This attractive model has a full 
nickeled, heavily corrugated, 
seamless case. Particularly 
adapted for outdoor use. 


Look for the name THERMOS on the bottom 


No. 601. Pints, $2.00 
No. 602. Quarts, 3.00 


THERMOs food jars are conven- 
ient for keeping butter, ice 
cream, salads, etc., at the proper 
temperature until served. 


Look for the name THER MOS on the bottom 


No. 55. Quarts, $4.50 


Heavy nickel case with ground 
glass, silvered stopper and sil- 
vered chain. Particularly 
adapted for dining or service 
table for library or boudoir. 


Look for the name THERMOS on the bottom 


No. 57. Pints, $3.50 
No. 58. Quarts, 4.00 


This THERMOs jug has a nick- 
eled case with corrugated cen- 
ter. Useful for afternoon teas, 
for serving tea, coffee, choco- 
late, etc. 


Look for the nameTHER MOS on the bottom 


HERE 1s a wealth 


in an often-used 
chilled water. 


THERMOS keeps liquids ice 
cold for three days and steaming 
hot for 24 hours. 

Every member of the family 
from the baby to “the old folks” 
has daily use for a THERMOS. 
Here are a few suggestions: 


In the nursery it saves work, worry and 
even life by keeping the infants’ milk cold, 
clean, germ and fly proof. 


It is a great comfort to the sick, aged and 


Thermos Carafe 
for daily use 
In the office 


of comfort and health 
THERMOS Carafe of 


infirm and saves much time and work for 
those entrusted with their care. 


Millions of THERMOS articles are in 
use throughout the civilized world in 
homes and by motorists, yachtsmen, 
travellers, explorers, hunters, fishermen, 
picnickers. 

Office and factory employees use a 
THERMOS lunch kit, thus insuring hot 
tea, coffee or soup in winter months, or 
cold beverages in summer for the noon 
day meals. 


Do not accept as truthful representations that all temperature retaining 


bottles are Genuine THERMOs vessels. 


For your protection and ours 


look for the name THERMOs stamped plainly on the bottom. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY 


If you live in Canada, address 
TO TO 


Norwich, Conn. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


LEADING NEW NOVELS 
HAROLD MacGRATH’S New Novel 


THE VOICE — 
IN THE FOG 


Never was there fog so thick, so yellow as that 
with which the story opens, never a more heroic 
hero than Thomas Webb, never a daintier heroine | ~ 
than Kitty Killigrew. ps 
The sparkle of the author’s style, the touch 
and go of his handling strike one at once. The 
firm plot, the clever phrases, the original and 
engaging characters capture the reader. 


Sever pictures by A. B. Wenzell 
75 cents net 


KZ By 


—__ 


SS W. B. MAXWELL 


A book which comes at a time when the world needs 
to hear anew the messenger crying: “Peace on earth, 
good will to man.” 


No matter how exalted his theme, as in “The 

Ragged Messenger” the story is the thing. And 

his “Ragged Messenger” differs from similar stories 

THE of “Servants in the House,” and mys- 
terious lodgers in “'Third Floors Back,” 

in that he makes it more dramatic and 

R ED more humanly interesting. Mr. Max- 
? well knows how to work up a crisis, as 

every one knows who recalls the chap- 

ter in “The Devil’s Garden” when-the 

man discovers why his wife has gone 


to London. A similar crisis in “The Ragged Messen- 
ger” is equally effective—N. Y% G/obe. 


At all Booksellers. $1.35 net 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY _ wounarous 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





Announcements of 


Books to Come 


HE Century Company will open the 
I spring publishing season with the 
following books to appear in 
March: Through Stained Glass, a novel 
by George A. Chamberlain, author of 
Home; Pepper, by Holworthy Hall; Pan- 
Americanism, by Roland G. Usher, whose 
Pan-Germanism has been acknowledged 
to be one of the most important books in 
years, and Plays for School Children, by 
Anna M. Lutkenhaus. Other spring pub- 
lications will include a new story by the 
author of The Lady of the Decoration, 
entitled The House of the Misty Star; 
South of Panama, by Edward A. Ross; 
The War’s Background, by Samuel P. 
Orth; The World-Crisis—And Beyond, 
by Edwin Davies Schoonmaker; Diantha, 
a novel by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, and 
The Brocklesbank Riddle, a mystery 
story by Hubert Wales. 








Duffield & Co. present an important 
and interesting spring list: The Edge, 
by John Corbin; a new novel by Henry 
Bordeaux—The Will to Live; The Kiss 
of Apollo, by Martha G. D. Bianchi; Jt 
Pays to Advertise, by Roi Cooper Megrue 
and Walter Hackett; Accidentals, by 
Helen Mackay; The Curse of Castle 
Eagle, a story by Katharine Tynan; The 
Emancipation of the American City, by | 
Walter Tallmadge Arndt; The Emerald 
Story Book, a juvenile, and Every Wom- 
an’s Flower Garden, by Mary Hampden. 





The Collected Works of Martin Luther 
will soon be issued by the A. J. Holman 
Company. This promises to be a big and | 
important contribution to literature and 
has already had the endorsement of the 
best editors, critics and students all over 
the country. 


A somewhat more elaborate list than 
usual comes from the Stewart & Kidd 
Company. Among the books promised 
are The Gardenette, by Benjamin F. Al- 
baugh; The Yellowstone National Park, 
by Hiram E. Chittenden; Sketches of 
Great Painters, by Edwin Watts Chubb; 
How to Write Moving Picture Plays, by 
W. L. Gordon, and a most entertaining 
volume for young readers, Tales from the 
Old World and the New, by Sophie M. 
Collman. 


Fiction from the Reilley & Britton 
Company will include Guimo, by Walger 
Ellwood, and a new edition of Darby 
O’Gill and the Good People. 








The Bobbs-Merrill Company make the 
pleasant announcement of a new Polly- 
ooly book called Happy Pollyooly, by Ed- | 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 





Just Off the Century Co. Presses 


In the manner of ‘‘ The Choir Invisible’’ 


The Sword of Youth 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN 
Author of “A Kentucky Cardinal,” “The Choir Invisible,” etc. 


The background is war—our Civil War. The scene is Ken- 
tucky, the thoroughbred of States. All the magnificent color, all 
the deep and sweet and tender notes, all the electric thrill of those 
two earlier books that took the country by storm, “A Kentucky 
Cardinal” and “The Choir Invisible,” are in“ The Sword of Youth. 


Twenty full page illustrations by John Wolcott Adams 
Price $1.25 net, postage 10 cents 


The best war play 


War Brides 


By MARION CRAIG WENTWORTH 


A thundering warning with the mighty momentum of art. 
It voices the deepest right of a hundred million women. 
It dramatizes the cruelest wrong ever put upon the mothers of men. 


Illustrated with hotagraphe of Alla Nazimova and her compan 
Price cents net, postage 5 cunts ul 


A fine, brave story 


Billie’s Mother 


By MARY J. H. SKRINE 


The novel pictures life in Scotland, England and Australia. 


It is a story of a peasant wife and her love for her husband and her boy, 
especially the boy. The first and finest things of life are with them in the novel. 
Frontispiece by Esther C. Adlington. Price $1.35 net, postage 10 cents 


About fascinating Russia 


A Russian Comedy of Errors 


By GEORGE KENNAN 


The truth about Russia is more romantic than the fiction of most other 
countries. The book is a collection of true short stories about the most romantic 
side of Russian life—underground Russia, the police and spy systems, etc. Mr. 
Kennan is a born story-teller and an authority on Russia. 

Price $1.25 net, postage 10 cents 


For every city-man 


European Police Systems 


By RAYMOND B. FOSDICK 


Former Commissioner of Accounts, New York City 


The Police Department is the weakest link in most American municipal 
governments. Mr. Fosdick’s book will help strengthen that link. It is based 
upon many months’ intimate personal study of the police departments of twenty- 
two European cities. 

400 pages, 7 charts, 8 appendices. Price $1.30 net, postage 10 cents 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, Publishers 
353 Fourth Avenue New York City 















ADVERTISING SECTION 


“‘The most wonderfully illustrated book on Polar exploration 
ever published.’’—Boston Evening Transcript. 





Sir Douglas Mawson’s 




























Own 300 
account of the remarkable 
Australian photographs 
Antarctic 16 color plates, 
Expedition drawings, maps, 





1911-1914 plans, etc. 












The Home of the Blizzard 


Two Large Octavo Volumes. $9.00 net. Postage extra. 
Read what others say 


OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS: 
A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, the noted Camera Naturalist, says: ‘It would indeed be difficult to 


imagine any more perfect. I have never seen any that surpass them, both in beauty and interest.” 


OF THE STORY: 


THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD: “There are thrills in the story that surpass any that fictionists can 
create, and it is a tribute to strong men who went forth to meet perils and even death itself that the 
world might know something of the long unknown and almost forbidden land.” 


' LONDON SATURDAY REVIEW. “One of the world’s greatest stories of adventure; there is not a 
moment's doubt about this.” 


OF THE WORK ACCOMPLISHED : 
BOSTON TRANSCRIPT: ‘A treasure house of facts.”’ 


LONDON ATHENAEUM: “No Polar book ever written has surpassed these volumess either in sus- 
tained interest or in the variety of the subject-matter.”’ 


LONDON DAILY CHRONICLE; “It is a book of quality and information on the geographical, natu- 
ral, and scientific aspects of the hitherto little-known Polar area concerned, and it shines with deeds of 
heroism, romance and tragedy."’ 


The Philadelphia Novel that has attracted attention 


The Dusty Road 


By THERESE TYLER Frontispiece. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD: “It is the author’s first novel, and it is a better one than the last novels 
written by many master craftsmen of recent years. . . . This novel is true to type, more subtly 


local than any book written about Philadelphia society and around it for the last twenty-five years. Its 
success is twice foreordained because it is as fascinatingly real as though thrown upon the film of 


verity.” 
The Novel they’re all talking about 


The Rose Garden Husband 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER Illustrated. Handsome Cloth. 


Postage extra. 
“A Benevolent Friend just saved me 


trom missing ‘The Rose Garden Husband.’ It is something for thanksgiving, so I send thanks to you 
and the author, The story is now cut out and stitched, and in my collection of ‘worth-while’ stories, in 


$1.00 net. 


a portfolio that holds only the choicest stories from many magazines. ‘There is a healthy tone in this 
that puts it above most of these choice ones. And a smoothness of action, a reality of motive and speech, 
that comforts the soul of a veteran reviewer,,'—Frem a Letter te the Publishers. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


BL gehts rg 
HILADELPHIA 














gar Jepson; other new fiction will be 
Roger Pocock’s The Cheerful Black- 
guard; Charles Tenney Jackson’s John 
the Fool; Futrelle’s Lieutenant What’s- 
His-Name. 





Among the Little Brown books coming 
soon are The Taming of Amorette, by 
Anne Warner; A Girl of the Blue Ridge, 
by Payne Erskine; A Siren of the Snows, 
by Stanley Shaw; The Rim of the Desert, 
by Ada Woodruff Anderson; Miss More- 
land, by Marie VanVorst. General works 
for the spring include American Authors 
and Their Publishers, by Algernon Tas- 
sin; Criminal Sociology, by Enrico Ferri; 
Human Motives, by James Jackson Put- 
nam. 





James Pott & Co. wish to call atten- 
tion to an important work that they 
are bringing out, Makers of New France, 
by Charles Dawbarn. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. announce the fol- 
lowing: The Pretender, a story of the 
Latin Quarter, by Robert W. Service; 
Loneliness, by the late Robert Hugh Ben- 
son; Sinister Island, by Charles Wads- 
worth Camp. General works of interest 
will be War’s New Weapons, by Hrolf 
von Dewitz; The Making of the War, 
by Sir Gilbert Parker; Women Under 
Polygamy, by Walter M. Gallichan; 
Bramble-Bees and Others, by Henri 
Fabre; Poems, by Maeterlinck; Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, by Basanta Koomer 
Roy; Forty Years in Canada, by S. B. 
Steele; Catcher Craig, by Christy Math- 
ewson, a baseball story for boys. 





Longmans, Green & Co. will publish a 
new novel by H. Rider Haggard and 
one by the late Canon Sheehan. The 
first will be called Allan and the Holy 
Flower and the other will be Graves at 
Kilmorna. 





The following promises appear on the 
list of E. P. Dutton & Co.: Prince and 
Heretic, a novel by Marjorie Bowen; 
Lovers in Exile, by Baroness von Hey- 
king; King Jack, by Keighley Snowden; 
The Little Mother Who Sits at Home, by 
Countess Barcynska. Among the mis- 
cellaneous books from this house will be 
Saint Claire of Assisi, by E. Gilliatt- 
Smith; William Blake, by P. Berger; 
Some Old Scots Judges, by W. Forbes 
Gray; The Golden Day of the Early 
Church, by Sir Henry Howorth; The 
Complete Science of Fly-Fishing and 
Spinning, by Fred G. Shaw; School of 
To-Day, by John and Evelyn Dewey. 


G. W. Dillingham Company will issue 
fiction as follows: The Honor of His 
House, by Andrew Soutar; Come— 
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Charley, by Thomas Addison; A Man’s 
Code, by B. M. Ferguson; The High- 
grader, by William MacLeod Raine, and 
Grouchy, by Arthur Hornblow. 


The George H. Doran Company list 
for spring is strong in good things, be- 
ginning with The Valley of Fear, by Ar- 
thur Conan Doyle; The Eagle of the 
Empire, by Cyrus Townsend Brady; Ar- 
undel, by E. F. Benson; The Gentleman 
Adventurer, by H. C. Bailey; The Happy 
Recruit, by W. Pett Ridge; Love in 
Youth, by Frank Harris. 


R. F. Fenno & Co. announce The Man 
of To-Morrow, by Floyd B. Wilson; A 
House of Pomegranates, by Oscar Wilde; 
Maeterlinck’s Essays. 


Boo Briefs 


Fiction 

Adventures of Detective Barney, The. 
By Harvey J. O’Higgins. The Century 
Company. $1.30, postpaid. 

“Detective Barney” is Barney Cook, 
the boy hero of the successful play, The 
Dummy, with all a New York East Side 
lad’s worldly wisdom and nerve and a 
large amount of his own special brand. 
Barney has the normal boy’s keen inter- 
est in what lies behind the doors of a 
detective bureau, and when he gets a 
chance to show the famous head of a 
certain famous bureau what he can do, 
he proves that his street slang and ever- 
ready smile are backed by certain Sher- 
lock Holmes qualities valuable in the 
business. Adventures follow thick and 
fast; and the reader gets almost as much 
excitement out of them as Barney does, 
and that is saying a good deal, for Bar- 
ney plays his share of the game to the 
limit, and enjoys it all hugely. 

Anne Feversham. By J. C. Snaith. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.85, postpaid. 

A remarkably entertaining story of 
Shakespeare’s day and of an actress who 
appeared in As You Like It as Rosalind. 
Mr. Snaith is the through and through 
artist and this book shows him at his 
ablest. 

Ape’s Face. By Marion Fox. 
Lane Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

A not too pleasant novel written in 
melodramatic style with more of detail 
than the importance of its situations 
calls -for. 

Beauty and Nick. By Philip Gibbs. 
The Devin-Adair Company. $1.35, post- 
paid. 

This is a novel of the stage and the 
home based on the truth that when par- 


John 








ADVERTISING SECTION 


SPRING BOOKS FROM 


MARTHA OF THE MENNONITE COUNTRY 


By Helen R. Martin. Frontispiece. Net, $1.35. 
(February 26th). 


GOD’S COUNTRY—AND THE WOMAN 
By James Oliver Curwood. Illus. Net,$1.25. (JustOuz). 


THE IDYL OF TWIN FIRES 


By Walter Prichard Eaton. Illustrated by Thos. 
Literature, History, etc. | 


Fogarty. Net, $1.35. (March 26th). 
THE MAN WHO ROCKED THE EARTH 
THE SHOES OF HAPPINESS 
AND OTHER POEMS 


By Arthur C. Train. Illustrated. Net, 
$1.25. (April 15th). 

By Edwin Markham. Net, $1.20. 

(March 15th). 


DR. SYN—A Smuggler Tale 
THE RISE OF THE DUTCH KINGDOM 


By Russell Thorndike. Frontis- 
piece. Net, $1.25. (Feb. 26th). 
By Hendrik Willem Van Loon. Illustrated. 
Net, $2.56. (March 15th). 


THE MAN WHO FORGOT 
THE REDISCOVERED COUNTRY 


By James Hay, Jr. Illus. 

Net, $1.25, (April15th). 
By Stewart Edward White. 
Net, $2.00. (March 26th). 


Victory 
AN ESSAY ON THE CIVILISATIONS OF 


A New Novel 
INDIA, CHINA AND JAPAN 


By 
Joseph Conrad 
By G. Lowes Dickinson. Net, 60 cents. (March Net, $1.35 

15th). 


(Ready March 15th) 
OUR WORLD: THE NEW WORLD 


RELIGION The A Books 


By Josiah Strong. Cloth, Net, $1.50. 
Paper, Net, 75 cents. (March 26th). 
A series of popular and authori- 
tative discussions of American prob- 


A SUNDAY SCHOOL TOUR OF /, ative discussions of American prob- 


THE ORIENT though planned before the war, recent 

By Frank L. Brown. Illus- events give this series a new significance 
trated. Net, $1.00. (Just which should appeal to every thinking Amer- 
Out). can. It is a library of good citizenship. 


List of Volumes Ready April 15th 
The American Navy. By Rear - Admiral 
AN French E. Chadwick. 


S The American College. By Isaac Sharpless, 
President of Haverford College. 


Municipal Freedom. By Oswald Ryan. (Preface by President 
Lowell of Harvard.) 


The American Indian. By Charles A. Eastman (‘‘Ohiyesa.’’) 
The Cost of Living. By Fabian Franklin, of the N. Y Evening Post. 
A History of American Literature. By Prof. Leon Kellner. 


In Preparation 


Socialism in America. By John Macy. 

The University Movement. By Ira Remsen. 

The American School. By Walter S. Hinchman. 
American Ideals. By Clayton Cooper. 


Bound in Cloth Each Volume, Net, 60 cents 


HELEN R, MARTIN 
Author of “Martha of the 
Mennonite Country.” 


Many illustrations. 


JosEPH CONRAD 
Author of “Victory,” “A 
Set of Six,”’ etc. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


RUGGLES OF RED GAP 


By Harry Leon Wilson. 
(March 15th). 


LOVE LETTERS OF A DIVORCED COUPLE 


By William Farquhar Payson. Decorated. Net, 
$1.00. (March 15th). 


THE COMPETITIVE NEPHEW 
Short Stories by Montague Glass. Illustrated. 


Illustrated. Net, $1.25. 


HARRY LEON WILSON 
Author of “Ruggles 
of Red Gap.” 





Net, $1.20. (April 15th). | Miscellaneous _| 
A SET OF SIX Miscellaneous 
Sh Stories b 
rita 3 gheecgemalimaat EFFICIENCY IN THE HOUSE. 
THE DOUBLE SQUEEZE 
Baseball Stories by Henry Beach By Thetta Quay Franks. Net, $1.50. 
Needham. Introduction (Just Out). 


by Connie Mack. Illus. 


Net, $1.25. (April 15th). THE GARDENING BLUE-BOOK 


By Leicester B. Holland. Illustrations and Color 
Chart. Net, $3.50. (April 15th). 


PRACTICAL TALES ON FARM ENGINEERING 


Pierrot 


By R. P. Clarkson. Illustrated. Net, $1.00. 
Dog of Belgium (February 26th). 
By Walter A.Dyer | THE BIRD BOOK 
A Story of the By Chester A. Reed. Over 1,000 Illustrations. 


Belgium of 1915 
Illustrated. Net, $1.00 


Net, $3.00. (March 15th) 
THE PROPAGATION OF WILD BIRDS 


(Ready March 26th) ; 
By Herbert K. Job. Illustrated. Net, $2.00. 
(April 15th.) 
Drama League Series MANUAL OF THE WOODCRAFT 
INDIANS 


By Ernest Thompson Seton. [I!lus- 
Cloth, Net, 75 cents. Paper, Net, 


Representative plays by the greatest 
modern dramatists of this country and 


abroad, Published under the auspices of the 
Drama League of America, which has centers in 25 cents. (March 15th). 
all the large cities in the United States, and a mem- THE BUILDING OF IT 


bership of 100,000. These plays are used widely 
for study courses, literary clubs, amateur productions, 
etc., besides forming a library of permanent worth. 


Two New Plays 


X. Patrie! By Victorien Sardou 
IX. The Thief. By Henry Bernstein 


By Walter J. Keith. [1- 
lustrated, Net, $1.00. 
(February 26th). 





Volumes Previously Published 
I. Kindling—CharlesKenyon V. Mary Goes First—Henry 
Arthur Jones 


Il. A Thousand Years Ago— 





Percy MacKaye VI. Her Husband’s Wife—A. 
Ill. The Great Galeoto—Joss E. Thomas 
Echegaray Vil. Change—J. O. Francis 
IV. The Sunken Bell—Gerhart VIII. Marta of the Lowlands— 
Hauptmann Angel Guimera WaLTer A. DYER 
Author of “Pierrot : Dog 
Attractively bound in Brown Boards Each, Net, 75 cents rs cee ei 
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ents are divorced it is the child that pays 
the bitterest price. The “Beauty” of 
the title is a famous actress, and the 
“Nick” is her son. The book presents an 
appealing picture of how the boy grew up 
with a heart full of longing for his un- 
known mother and tells a strong and 
moving story of what happened to them 
both after he became a man. 

Blind Spot, The. By Justus Miles 
Forman. Harper & Brothers. $1.35, 
postpaid. 

An interesting study of a man, re- 
vealing the strange crimps that some- 
times get into a man’s soul and keep his 
vision from being clear. 


City of Numbered Days, The. By 
Francis Lynde. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.35, postpaid. 

A splendidly alive American story, 
telling how government work in the West 
was interfered with by unscrupulous cap- 
italists, and rescued by an upright, am- 
bitious young man who in the meanwhile 
lives a very tender romance. 


Days of the Swamp-Angel, The. By 
Mary Hall Leonard. Neale Publishing 
Company. $1.20. 

An historical novel woven about the 
city of Charleston during the four event- 
ful years of the Civil War. 

Having spent a portion of her time 
in South Carolina, the author became a 
student of the history and social condi- 
tions of the State, which gave her much 
knowledge of the events prior to the 
war, arousing her sympathy, notwith- 
standing she was, from birth in the 
North, naturally antagonistic to the 
South. The story is one of vital interest 
and realism. 


Delia Blanchflower. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. Hearst’s International Library 
Company. $1.35, postpaid. 

By no means one of the best of Mrs. 
Ward’s novels. Evidently this is a story 
made to order, and the insistence upon 
the anti-suffrage theme becomes so em- 
phasized as to diminish most of the force 
of the argument. The book is attrac- 
tively made, but is not worthy its author’s 
established reputation. 


Encounter, The. By Anne Douglas . 
Sedgwick. The Century Company. j 

Into this novel Miss Sedgwick has put 
a most remarkable study of the charac- 
ter of Nietzsche. As a novel it lacks 
the deep interest of most of this author’s 
work, but as a study in psychology purely 
and simply it is a work that falls little 
short of genius. For those interested in 
the philosopher it will be a book of no 
small importance. 


First Cousin to a Dream. By Cyril 
Harcourt. John Lane Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

A most ordinary performance in the 
way of a novel by a writer from whom 
one naturally looks for better things. It 










































is a tale of psychological problems and | 
character sketches, much of which is dull | 
and some of which is unpleasant. 


Game of Life and Death, The. 
Lincoln Colcord. 
pany. $1.25. 

A gambling story lurid in the extreme. 
It is full of the atmosphere of Oriental 
craft and crime, and holds the reader in 
suspense through many pages. 


In the City of Under. By Evelyne | 
Rynd. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.35, | 
postpaid. 

This story is neither a fairy story, nor | 
an allegory, nor a modern story, nor a 
grown-up’s story, nor a children’s story, | 
and yet it is all of these put together. | 
An idea of the underlying motif of the 
book may be gleaned from the following | 
passage in the introduction: “Only one | 
thing is certain—move out on your road, 
and before you have gone half a mile, 
you will find the whole world thronging 
it along with you—the world of the long 
ago past and the world of the changing | 
future—faces unknown to you forces un- | 
guessed by you, chances undreamed of— | 
moving and meeting and passing beside | 
you, and carrying you on every step of 
your road.- But leave things alone in this 
black world, and sit on the doorstep of 
Down Street with Old Mother Letitlie 
all your days—and there without a dream 
or a friend, you will end them.” 


In the Web of Life. By Virginia 
Terhune Van der Water. Hearst’s Inter- 
national Library Company. $1.25, post- 
paid. 

A rather conventional tale of American 
life in which the usual problems sur- 
rounding marriage arise. 


Jewel of Their Souls, The. 
Taber. Duffield & Co. $1.25. 

This author is wonderfully talented in | 
her ability to imbue all of her characters 
with their natural fallacies which seem | 
almost to give them life. She describes | 
the home life of a New York multi-mil- | 
lionaire, a railroad magnate whose busi- | 
ness ventures are crowned with success, 
but whose son, the apple of his eye, is a | 
roué and bigamist. A woman of charm- | 
ing personality clings to the son (as his | 
first wife) to save the respected family 
name from disgrace until the sword of 
Damocles fell and all of the participants | 
in the tragic affair are flung into a whirl- 
pool of notoriety. Notwithstanding the 
melodramatic scenes, the author uses her 
talent to describe not overdraw the un- | 
pleasant, unwholesome details. 

Landmarks. By E. V. Lucas. The | 
Macmillan Company. $1.35, postpaid. 

A moving-picture novel—in other | 
words, a series of bright, quickly moving | 
tales that tell an entertaining story. 


Life in a Garrison Town. By Lieuten- | 
ant Bilse. John Lane Company. $1.00, | 


By 
The Macmillan Com- | 


By Susan 








postpaid. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE BIGGEST SELLER FOR 1915 
600,000 Already SOLD in ENGLAND 


KING 


ALBERT’S 


A Tribute to the Belgian King and P 


BOOK 


le from 


over two hundred representative men and women 
throughout the world—Princes, Statesmen, Diplo- 
matists, Ecclesiastics, Scholars, Scientists, Men 
and Women of Letters, Artists, Composers, etc. 


From Hall Caine’s Introduction 


‘‘Never before, perhaps, have so many illustrious 


names of contributors been inscribed wi! 


thin the 


covers of a single volume.’’ 


The Illustrations 

The twenty-eight illustrations by the foremost liv- 
ing artists include mounted color plates, half-tones, 
duotones and a photogravure portrait of King 


Albert. 


FOR THE BELGIAN FUND 


All publishing profits from the sale of the book 
will go to the Belgian Fund. 


Quarto, 8 1-2 x 11 inches. Price, Cloth, $1.50 Net. Full Leather Gift Ed., $5.00 Net. 


Books of Timely Interest 


Modern Warfare 


By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D., LL.D., Editor of 
‘Historians’ History of the World.” 

In all the mass of war literature there is no 
book just like this in any language and none 
remotely approaching it in English. Dr. Wil- 
liams danevines interestingly the development of 
warfare in all its phases during the past hundred 


Battle Poems 
and Patriotic Verses 
Edited by GEORGE GOODCHILD. 
The best war and patriotic poems of 


thirty-four famous poets. 


years. Cloth Binding, Price $1.00 Net. Flexible 


Illustrated. Price $2.00 Net 


Leather Binding, Price $1.50 Net 


A LIST OF WINNERS 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 
Delia Blanchflower 
Price $1.35 Net 
EDWIN MARKHAM 


California—the Wonderful 


Author of “The Man with the Hoe.” 
Illustrated. Price $2.50 Net 


CONINGSBY DAWSON 
The Unknown 


Country 
Author of “The Garden Without Walls.” “The Raft,"’ etc. 
Illustrated. Price 50c. Net 


Author of “The Reason Why,"’ etc. 
Illustrated. Price 35c. Net 


STILL GOING 
STRONG 


THE AUTHORIZED 
CALIFORNIA 


A NEW IDEA IN 
STORY TELLING 


NOW READY 


ROBERT and ELIZABETH SHACKLETON 


Four on a Tour in England 


Authors of “Charm of the Antique.” 
Illustrated. Price $2.50 Net 


Guy Garrick 


Author of ““The Dream Doctor’’ and “Exploits of Elaine” 
Not published serially. Price $1.00 Net 


GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER and LILLIAN CHESTER 


The Ball of Fire 
Iilustrated. Price $1.35 Net 


VEY W. WILE 


DR. HAR Y 
1001 Tests of Foods, Beverages and Toilet Accessories 


Price $1.25 Net 


OF UNUSUAL 
MERIT 


AMERICA’S 
GREATEST DE- 
TECTIVE STORY 


CONSIDERED 
THE BEST 


WORLD’S GREAT- 
EST AUTHORITY 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Hearst’s International Library Co., New York 
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A novel that caused a sensation in Eu- 
rope, insomuch as it exposes some of the 
evils of army life in a way that made it 
feared to an extent by certain foreign 
governments. 


May Iverson’s Career. By Elizabeth | 


Jordan. Harper & Brothers. $1.25, post- 
paid. 

A grown-up May Iverson book, as de- 
lightfully written as the other books 
about this engaging heroine. 

My Husband Still. A Working Wom- 
an’s Story. By Helen Hamilton. George 
Bell. 

That truth is stranger than fiction is 
well exemplified in this pathetic tale. It 
is a true record of facts and sentiments 


prepared from the journal, and taken | 


down from the lips of a working woman, 
who is the chief actor in the tragic story. 
It is written in simple and graphic style, 


and the interest is absorbing from the | 


first page to the tragic climax and is 
intensified by the fact that the “heroine” 
is still living. 

Mr. Galsworthy in his Foreword, draws 
the moral to be found in the inequality 


of the laws of divorce and the necessity | 


for their reconstruction. In his own 
words “to those among the public who 
never think about these things, or are 
still doubtful as to the advisability of 
putting divorce within reach of the poor, 
I commend this little book.” 

The book is, of course, entirely from 
the English point of view. 


On the Staircase. By Frank Swin- 
nerton. George H. Doran Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

A newer English author who is doing 
admirable work in fiction of a psychologi- 
cal character. 


Scarlet Wagon, The. By Claude M. 
Girardeau. Henry Holt & Co. 

This is a delightful little story of a 
boy-hero who discovered treasure. His 
adventures are recounted with rare hu- 
mor and much charm. 


Selina. By George Madden Martin. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.30, postpaid. 
A very dainty story of the adventures 


of a young girl, who tried many ways by | 
which to help the family fortunes with | 
but indifferent success. Selina is, how- | 
ever, such a dear, sweet girl, that much | 
may be forgiven her incompetency, and | 


we leave her with the assurance more or 
less sure of a happy married life. 


Sins of the Fathers, The. By Mary 
E. Hyde. Sherman, French & Co. $1.35. 
“Oh what a tangled web we weave 
when first we practice to deceive.” A 
wealthy man having spent years in the 
town which bore his name and where he 


was respected throughout the community, | 


meeting an untimely death had his true 
character revealed proving that he had 
led a Jekyll and Hyde life and his legacy 
to his family was disgrace. Their forti- 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


New Books of Authentic Importance 


THE VALLEY OF FEAR 4 New Sherlock Holmes Story 


By A. Conan Doyle 

A full-length Sherlock Holmes novel, half of it laid in America. Holmes’s detective 

genius solving an amazing murder mystery; Dr. Watson and the Baker Street rooms. 
And throughout a feature which makes this differ from all other tales of Holmes. 

Color illustrations by Arthur I. Keller; color jacket Net $1.25 


RED FLEECE By Will Levington Comfort 


Marching with the Russian advance are the heroic revolutionists, nursing the sick, 
urging men to cease firing, risking summary execution. Among them was a white- 

| browed girl who showed to a young American correspondent the crime of war and 
the glory of love. Literature that stirs with noble life. 


Picture jacket in full color Net $1.25 
PATHS OF GLORY By Irvin S. Cobb 


| Cobb has seen the glory of war, the impressiveness of the big guns, and the German 
| columns, but with eyes of genius he has seen in the solemnity of stilled trenches and 
| villages the horror of war. In these pictures of war which the whole country is dis- 


cussing is the biggest argument for Peace. Picture jacket in color Net $1.50 
MUSHROOM TOWN By Oliver Onions 


A beautifully different novel. The story of a boom-town, of the coming of mammoth 
piers and Ferris wheels to a dreaming seashore village, evicting the gulls and the 
dreams. An epic of the Restless Generation. Net $1.25 


HERE’S TO THE DAY! 


| By Charles Agnew MacLean and Frank Blighton 
A thrilling story of the Great War, of Zeppelins, aeroplanes, the mist of gray-clad men, 
and an American man and girl who were caught in the hopper of death and had to 
escape with dramatic pluck. Picture jacket in color Net $1.25 


THE WOODEN HORSE By Hugh Walpole 


The first publication in America of one of the most charming novels by the distin- 
guished author of FORTITUDE—a story of the gray cliffs of Cornwall, the haunted 
moors and the surprise brought by an unrepentant prodigal. Net $1.25 
THE VEILS OF Isis By Frank Harris 
en cieecenieeeeleieiepeinninnindinie oreeeerentente een 

Stories ow executed, agi | dramatic, with strange and fascinating back- 
grounds, by the famous author of THE BOMB. Net $1.25 


ARUNDEL By E. F. Benson 


With the wit he showed in DODO and a greater vision of the power of love, Mr. 
Benson tells how Edward, the player of croquet, padded in the cotton wool of com- 
fort, heard the roar of love’s flame and saw a miracle. Net $ 

et $1.25 


Picture jacket in color 
THE THEATRE OF IDEAS Henry Arthur Jones 
A burlesque on the Peace Movement and on the faddy theatre cults, with three bril- 
liantly dramatic plays; a book essential to all theatre-goers. Net $1.00 
JAMES By W. Dane Bank 


The frank | of the business buccaneer. “We hasten to salute a writer of power 
and insight. The book, brief but pregnant, flashes a life story.” —London oy ‘tas 
et $1.25 


THE MAGIC TALE OF HARVANGER AND YOLANDE 
By G. P. Baker 


A silver-wrought fantasy of mediaeval towers and love’s pilgrimage. 
End-papers and jacket in color Net $1.35 


WHY 1AM A SOCIALIST By Charlies Edward Russell 


New edition with an important new authoritative chapter: “Socialism and the Great 
War.” Net $0.50 


NEIGHBOURS By Herbert Kaufman 


A revelation of the people one forgets in car and home and office. Net $0.75 





AT ALL BOOKSELLER 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 38 W. 32nd st. NEW YORK 


Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


tude bearing the great sorrow is the | 
theme of this peculiar novel. 

. Sons of the Rhine. By Rudolf Herzog. 
Desmond FitzGerald. $1.25, postpaid. 

A very excellent piece of dramatic fic- 
tion by the most popular novelist in Ger- 
many at the present time. It will find | 
readers among the most discriminating. 


Stories Without Tears. By Barry Pain. 
F. A. Stokes Company. 

A collection of rather staid English 
tales written by a man who is a master 
in his way. That Mr. Pain is not a trifle | 
livelier is a fault that most Americans | 
will find with his book. 


Tess Harcourt. By Rosamund Napier. 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS’S BIG ADVENTURE STORY 


WHO GOES 
THERE! 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
Author of “Lorraine,” “Cardigan,” etc. 


A great big gripping romance of love and adven- 
ture in England, Belgium and France during the 
first weeks of the present war. Mr. Chambers has 
never written a more absorbing adventure novel. 
It is full of thrilling situations pictured with start- 
ling accuracy of detail. But these tragic realities of 
a terrible war only serve to lend a more human 
George H. Doran Company. touch to the delightful romance that really domi- 

A novel through which is used the | nates the story. The first real romance of the 
theme of the Nibelungen Ring by Wag- | 3 <page 
ner. Tess is herself the incarnation of a | Nine full page illustrations by A. I. Keller. $1.35. net. 
musical soul, and the part the Ring 
Cycle plays: in her unfortunate romance 
is very vividly pictured. It is a novel 


of temperament, artistic, but less pleas- THE HAUNTED HEART 


ing than Miss Napier’s other stories. By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE 


Those of His Own Household. By | en 
Rene Bazin. Devin-Adair Company. $1.25, coop in one moment trchguer a the ideals 
. and hopes of a lifetime. This situation an 
postpaid. its solution ne the Come of a novel ¢ great 
One of Bazin’s less important stories, >_< re ea the ¢ successful nov 7 A 
a tale of domestic problems in a French — talented ¢o ‘Tllustrated by C. H. Taffs. $1.35 net. 


home, where the influence of a man’s 
FELIX TELLS IT 


mother aids in the estrangement between 
By LUCY PRATT Author of “ Ezekiel” 


him and his wife. It is their child who 
finally bri th in. del 1. Wh d 
Pena Cae. age aggle hy ey tery ft ny 


7 thi th th It is rather startling. Ly 
Thracian Sea. By John Helston. The things pst 00 Bev ore ee er ee a eee ae 


Macmillan Company. $1.35, postpaid. conclusions. Illustrations by Gordon Grant. $1.25 net. 


An interesting novel, ably constructed YOUNG EARNEST 


and wonderfully well worked out in psy- 
chological detail. By GILBERT CANNAN Author of “!Old Mole,” “‘ Round the Corner,” etc. 
The story of a young man’s revolt against the moral atmosphere of industrial yr 
Tragedy of the White Medicine. By In his attempt to reconstruct the unsatisfactory conditions in his own life he aban 


career Lon h he has 
Charles Edmund DeLand. Neale Pub- Tdaweeldsshasteaeaee” S eieces. 
lishing Company. 





A story of life among the Dakota In- 
dians one hundred years ago when the 
red men first came in close contact with 
the white. A sympathetic and pictur- 
esque tale of the primitives. 


Whitaker's Dukedom. By Edgar Jep- 
son. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 50 cents, 
postpaid. ; 

A rather thrilling story of how one 
man impersonated another with unex- 
pectant results. It is a tale full of in- 
cident and surprises. It is one of the 
series of new novels issued at 50 cents a 
volume. 


Biography and History 
Bernadotte. The First Phase, 1763- 


1799. By D. Plunket Barton. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


A biography of importance to students 
of French ws setting forth a major 
portion of those events in the life of the 
one-time marshal that led to the feeling 
of resentment that France has ever since 
held for him. 








Cc. O. D. 


By NATALIE SUMNER LINCOLN Author of “The Trevor Case,” etc. 
A Se happen —— and the still more mysterious repeated appearance of the letters 

<<. co ing the searchers for the criminal at every turn, involve many m 

of the dip matic pe at Washington. An impossible-to-tell-the- endin story, even better 

than * The Trevor Case.” Illustrated by Charles L. Wieun. $1.30 net. 


THE LITTLE MISSIONER 


By NINA WILCOX PUTNAM Author of “The Impossible Boy,” etc. 

f Watts, In the midst of h to | to 
Pee eon more ple Mg 3 in ea. Mary al - Dual comes rane beck inte 
with come, Lam eniasionery | wort of great Sm ener ey e — sparkles with wit and 
en ‘ throughoi strated by EC. Caswell. $1.30 net. 


THE MYSTERY OF LUCIEN DELORME 


By GUY de TREMONDE 

Two mysterious murders in Paris str ly igvelve an innocent man 
because he is heard to relate n dream in which he sees a similar crime 
committed. Tae released he me, be to unravel the mayetery through 
the aid of the una ic power he pepowees. Be, . 
experiences ens 
awake story F. pone clevern _. Jee moto 

Tinstrosed by J. Henry. $1.25 net. 


RED POPPIES 


“Anne Borden's career” 


of bohemian life in the art centers of 

; rope el eae es che hopes to paint his 
an i which he 

aiaaom. dla ttaey al cnadion ceneee $1.25 net. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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aa 
of Clothes-Line Alley 


By BELLE K. MANIATES 


Pin your faith on Amarilly, the cheery 
little shum girl, who is a constant surprise 
and delight. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


A Siren of the Snows 


By STANLEY SHAW 


How a young Secret Service man, torn 
between love and duty, helped to thwart a 
colossal conspiracy of international impor- 
tance. A novel that has not appeared 
serially. $1.30 net. 





















FIFTH PRINTING 


Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo _By E. puis oppENHEIM 


‘*The best story that this popular author has yet written. . . It will outsell any previous 


story of the author.’’—Bookseller, Newsdealer and Stationer. 


Illustrated by Will Grefe. $1.35 net. 








Fifth Printing Fourth Printing 


The Second The Turbulent Homeburg 
Blooming Duchess Memories 


By W. L. GEORGE 


A searching analysis of 
marriage in England's up- 
per-middle class which pic- 
tures the lives of three sisters 
at a period five to ten years 
after their marriage. 
$1.35 net. 


By GEORGE FITCH 


The small-town life done 
in true Fitchian humor:— 
there is nothing funnier. 

Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


By PERCY J. BREBNER 


Mr. Brebner harks back 
to the days when empires 
were in the making, in this 
fascinating tale of love, 
chivalry and adventure. 
Frontispiece. $1.30 net. 





A NEW BOWER BOOK 


The Flying U’s Last Stand By B. M. BOWER 


What happened when a company of school teachers and farmers encamped on the grazing 
grounds of Flying U. Ranch. With frontispiece. $1.30 net. 


Sheep’s Clothing 
By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 
A story of smuggling told in the author’s 
best mystery style. 
Illustrated by J. Montgomery Flagg. 
$1.25 net. 













The Taming of Amorette 
By ANNE WARNER 
The unusual methods adopted by a man 
to cure his attractive wife of her interest in 
other men. 
Illustrated by Clarence F. Underewood 
$1.00 net. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 

















Billy Sunday: The Man and His Mes- 
sage. By William T. Ellis. John C. 
Winston Company. $1.50, postpaid. 

In this book is brought together the 
heart or essence of the message of Billy 
Sunday. It contains many selections, 
some full sermons, some shorter excerpts, 
and a certain amount of interpretative 
material that contributes to a better un- 
derstanding of the wonderful work this 
unique evangelist is doing. The book has 
Mr. Sunday’s personal approval and is 
published with his permission. 


Builder and Blunderer. By George 
Saunders. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00, 
postpaid. 


An appraisement of the personality 
and policy of the German Emperor since 
he ascended the throne. 

The author, for years Berlin corre- 
spondent of the “London Times,” has had 
many unusual opportunities of getting 
behind the scenes in European Chancel- 
leries. 

He here analyzes the career of William 
II with entire frankness, yet without a 
suspicion of rancor; and traces the con- 
flicting strains in his character which 
have in their battle for supremacy made 
him alternately the wonder and despair 
of Europe. 

Sane, just, well-informed, and enter- 
taining, it affords a solution for much 
that is obscure in recent happenings. 


Fighting in Flanders. By E. Alex- 
ander Powell. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

A vivid description of war movements 
in Europe since the beginning of the 
great conflict. Mr. Powell saw the Zep- 
pelin attacks on Antwerp and the fight 
of its people prior to the entry of the 
Germans. His book will make a distinc- 
tive feature on the earlier history of the 
war. 

Popular History of Mexico, A. By Hu- 
bert Howe Bancroft. The Bancroft Com- 
pany. $2.00, postpaid. 

In view of the many ephemeral books 
on Mexico lately issued from the press, 
and the probability of protracted strug- 
gles in that quarter, with ever recurring 
fresh problems demanding for solution a 
better knowledge of the past, a better un- 
derstanding of the people and how to deal 
with them, it seems opportune, the publi- 
cation of a work covering the entire 
ground, from the earliest records of prim- 
itive ages to the present time, a work 
in popular form, at once attractive to 
the general reader and yet so thoroughly 
done as to meet the requirements of the 
man of letters and the scholar. 

Such a work must necessarily embody 
all the many questions, solved or un- 
solved, appertaining to the several peo- 
ples who at various times have occupied 
this favored and fascinating region, a 
region embracing all the soils and cli- 
mates anywhere found, from the hot 
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FICTION SUCCESSES 


REAL DETECTIVE TALES 


THE WISDOM 
OF FATHER BROWN 


Further ex- 
ploits of the 


canny priest- 
detective, 


Father Brown / 


By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON, author of 

“The Innocence of Father Brown,’’ “The 
Flying Inn,” etc. Cloth. $1.30 net. 

“Tales of crime and discovery, clues and 
false leads and all the rest of the thrill- 
ing material which will make any normal 
human being sit up and keep on sitting up 
long past the proper hour for ’ ir. 
Chesterton deserves a rousing cheer—in fact, 
three rousing cheers—for giving us another 
series of real and fine detective tales. 

—New York Times. 


Discontented, Take Warning ! 


A PILLAR 
OF SALT 
NEWTE, author of 


by, HORACE WwW. o. 
ee ome of the Seven 


“Sparrows,” he H 
Devils,” eto, Cloth. $1.35 net. 

“That ‘idle wife’ to whom yo and 
sociologists are just now pa such de- 
voted and exclusive attention > the centre 

The story is developed with 
for real conditions, for real 
mind, and with the regard for de- 

tail't that = distinguishes all of Mr. Newte’s 
work.”’—Washington Star. 


A LAUGH IN EVERY LINE 


ARCADIAN 
ADVENTURES WITH 
THE IDLE RICH 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK, author of “‘Be- 
the Beyond,’’ “‘Nonsense Novels,’’ etc, 
Cloth. $1.25 net, 
“Crisp conversation and ragraphs jam- 
med with Ame — he ‘i 


ng 
at proletarian who 

treats himself to these ‘adventures.’ 
—Chicago Evening Post. 


AN EMOTIONAL COMPLEX 


THE 
CHALK LINE 


By ANNE WARWICK, author of “Victory 
Law,” etc, Cloth. $1.25 net. 


By a clever adjustment of circumstances 
at Shanghai, four people (three men and a 
woman) find themselves shut up together 
without escape, and their relations to one 
another the situation extremely 

ngle of their affairs is un- 
a 


the outcome of characters noble or mean. 
A BRILLIANT NOVEL 


THE 
GOOD SOLDIER 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. author 
“The Fifth Queen,” etc. Oloth. $1.25 eae 
An unusual pee 7 story of a little 
four-square cote of an English- 
nan and his wife and an eines couple 
sojourning in Euro Humor, pathos and 
tragedy mingle in ¢ e account of their nine 
years’ friendship, and the ending of it is 
unexpected and most artistically told. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


JOHN LANE CO., NEW YORK 
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malarious border to the temperate and | 


healthful table-land, and up the sides of 
Popocatepetl to perpetual snow. 


Kaiser, The. By Asa Don Dickinson. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.00, postpaid. 

A symposium very cleverly gathered 
and arranged. From many sources it 
brings together interesting details about 
King William’s life and character, mak- 
ing a perfectly rounded whole. It is 
beautifully illustrated. 


Life and Times of Cleopatra, The. By 
Arthur E. P. Weigall. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.50, postpaid. 

An interesting and illuminating study 
of the Queen of ancient Egypt, throwing 
new light on the character of this won- 
derful sovereign, who has been pictured 
from many points of view. Some of our 
most set notions about the Egyptian 
queen are shattered by facts here pre- 
sented, but, on the whole, she is made to 
appear more human and real, and less 
a theatrical figure than is usually the 
case. 

Life of Benjamin Disraeli. By Wil- 
liam Flavelle Monypenny and George 
Earle Buckle. The Macmillan Company. 
$3.00, postpaid. 


The third and last volume in the biog- 


raphy of Lord Beaconsfield, a work that 
will doubtless prove standard. 


Our Martyr President Abraham Lin- | 


coln. 
Burial Oration by Bishop Simpson. 
Eulogy by R. S. Storrs. Abingdon Press. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

A Lincoln memorial volume, of great 


Oration by Hon. George Bancroft. | 


| 


interest and likely to prove of real | | 


service. 


Revolutionary Period in Europe, The. 
(1763-1815). By Henry Eldridge Brown. 
The Century Company... $2.50, postpaid. 


This book deals with a period and yet | 


it possesses a theme, which is found in 


| 


the most characteristic effort of the half | 
century from 1763 to 1815. Over half of | 
those years were years of war, and yet | 
their persistent aim was reform, social | 


and governmental, with the French Rev- | 


olution as the great central event. The | 


The first child’s story 
of the war: 


WAR BABIES 


By 
ANNIE W. FRANCHOT 


The adventures in the 
air and on land and 
sea of two children of 


Verdun. 


Ask your dealer for 


WAR BABIES, 
$1.25 net, or send to 


F. H. Oakleaf Co. 


OLEAN, N. Y. 





ee 
Short Stories 

Every once in a while the reader is 

brought up with a round turn by 

some thought or phrasing that 

would be appropriate in the state- 
liest literature of our tongue. 

—Duluth Herald, Duluth, Minn. 


Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 


F. SIMON, Publisher 


86 Congress Ave., New Haven, Conn. 





The Art of Photoplay Writing 


By CATHERINE CARR 
Scenario Editor, The Kinetophote Film Company 
(Formerly of the Editorial Staff of the Vitagraph Company) 


Gives a Model Photoplay, one that has been Successfully produced. Ex 
hohe tod “Out.” Espa Spt Rec Sole 


unreasonably expensive eae and 

Explains the between a “Flash™ and a “Full Scene.” es clear the of 
tinuity, Natural Sequence and Logical Situations. Explains 

acquaints the writer with the work in the Photoplay Studio—an interesting glimpse ‘ 


the “ Dissolve,” “Fade In” and 

in Multiple Reels how the Interest and Suspense would 

Also te out how 
difference 


Multiple 
carried from one Reel to ; 
a See 2 


the technical phrases 
* Behind 


Price, $1.25 Postpaid 


THE HANNIS JORDAN COMPANY 


32 Union Square, East 


PUBLISHERS 


New York City 
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PUTNAM 


The Volumes BST Ties: VR The Publishers 
Listed here are ei hs will be glad to 
obtainable at Vor 7a mail Catalogues 
any Bookstore F. upon request 


Three 
Gentlemen 


By the Author of “‘ The Rosary”’ 


“My Heart’s Right There” 
By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY 


12mo. Beautifully bound, uniform with ‘‘ The Rosary.”” 75c. 


A tender, patriotic little story of the war, and the cottage homes of Eng- 
land, and the wives who are left behind. A glimpse is given of what a woman 
undergoes while the husband is in the field and of her subordination, though 


not without many a tug at the heart strings, of self to country. 


“If the author had set out to write a little book to stimulate recruiting she 


could not well have performed the task better.” 


The London Daily Express Prise Novel § On the Fighting Line 
Three Gentlemen By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY 


from New Caledonia = 12. 500 pages $1.35 


By R. D. HEMINGWAY and Not a story of the present war, but a 
vivid portrayal of the everyday struggle 
HENRY DE HALSALLE for existence, and the girl who has to 
make her own living. The spirit of the 
12mo. 440 pages. $1.35 book breathes in this address with 
which the heroine turns in the hour of 
Dodging cannibal spears, three des- her trial to the portraits of the heroes 
perate criminals escape from the jun- with which she has surrounded herself: 
gie-lined shores of New Caledonia and aoe Line,” you're men, but as 
its penal colony. Twenty years before long as I am brave and go on fighting 
they were justly reputed in Paris and the best I can, the best I know, I claim 
the world as “The Invisibles,” supreme you as comrades, and feel you saying: 
in daring—masters in crime. Now they “Buck up, go on,” just as you'd say to 
return filled with hate and greedy for a man. There isn’t an ounce of snivel 
revenge. The scene shifts from Paris in your eyes. They say: “It’s 
dives to placid English estates. The world and we've got to take our 
“Three Gentlemen.” another gentleman, knocks alike, women and men, and 
the over-eager M. Faverol, of the Paris never mind what anyone thinks of you.” 
police, the girl, and all the rest, make A dramatic picture of the present and 
for the most exciting bit of fiction pub- of woman's economic value, but also a 
lished in many a day. true and uplifting love story. 


The Keeper of the Door is a physician, whose duty 
The Keeper of it is to guard the me through which the world-sick 
e must fight the enemy Death, even 

the Door when the latter comes in friendly guise. On an impulse 
ong F menage 3 wi, po heroine pup RN ay oy 

ETHEL ELL e other view, that in an extreme case of hopeless suf- 

By " M. Di » fering, the extra drop in the spoon that converts a harm- 
Author of “The Way of an Eagle less sedative into a death dealing potion, is the only fair 
“The Rocks of Valpre” way. The story revolves around this act; its effect on 
“The Knave of Diamonds,” etc. the heroine, the physician whom she loves, and one who 
seeks revenge. It shows the author’s remarkable story- 


soul seeks escape. 


12mo, $1.40 telling genius at its 
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theme is not lost sight of, even when the 
narrative includes the story of diplomacy 
and of war. Incidentally the internation- 
al struggles of a century ago offer some 
curious parallels with the conflict of to- 
day. In explaining social and political 
changes the author has given definite 
facts, so that the reader will carry away 
something better than vague generaliza- 
tions. The emphasis upon economic life 
is indicated by the inclusion of a special 
chapter on the Industrial Revolution. The 
treatment of the general subject is well 
proportioned: six chapters are given to 
the Old Regimé, ten to the Revolution and 
eleven to the Napoleonic Era. 


With the Allies. By Richard Harding 
Davis. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

This represents the earlier reports of 
Mr. Davis as a war correspondent. It 
describes the entry of the Germans into 
Brussels, the burning of Louvain, the 
bombardment of Rheims, the battle of 
Soissons and Paris in war-time. This is 
the first book to bring together in per- 
manent form an account of these events. 


Travel 


Abroad at Home. By Julian Street. 
The Century Company. $2.50, postpaid. 

Humorous essays in travel by a man 
who always writes with verve. The il- 
lustrations by Wallace Morgan are won- 
derfully apt and amusing. 


East I Know, The. By Paul Claudel. 
Translated into English by Teresa Fran- 
ces and William Rose Benét. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $1.25, postpaid. 

Paul Claudel was for many years in 
the French Government service in Cochin, 
China. The East I Know is a transla- 
tion into English of his La Connaissance 
de Est. It is a series of word pictures 
of life in the Far East written by a poet 
whose individuality and originality are 
bound to make as profound an impres- 
sion on American as they have already 
done on Continental readers. The trans- 
lators have captured with complete suc- 
cess the author’s exquisitely delicate feel- 
ing for words which give the color and 
soul of the East with poetic modulation 
yet unmistakable truthfulness. 

This is the first of M. Claudel’s work 
to appear in English and is expressly au- 
thorized by him. 


German Scholar in the East, A. By 
H. Hackmann. James Pott & Co. $2.00, 
postpaid. 

Essays on travel by a man who is a 
thinker and student as well as an observ- 
er. Hence a volume rich in illuminating 
information. 


Spell of Spain, The. By Keith Clark. 
The Page Company. $2.50, postpaid. 

One of the “Spell” series, charming 
works of travel elaborately illustrated. 


Monthly. ll 





Wanderer in Venice, A. By E. V. Lu- 
cas. The Macmillan Company. | 

Travel studies by this gifted writer | 
who so wonderfully expresses the “spirit | 
of place.” 


Religion 

Bible and Modern Life, The. By 
Joseph Auerback. With a foreword by | 
Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter. Harper & | 
Brothers. 75 cents, postpaid. 

A brilliant exposition of the part the | 
Bible plays in the building of the spirit- | 
ual life. Joseph Choate says: “It will | 
be appreciated by all who love the Bible.” | 

Biographical Studies in Scottish | 
Church History. By Anthony Mitchell. 
The Young Churchman Company. 


The Hale lectures for 1913-4, delivered 


in St. Paul’s Church, Chicago. 

Boy's Religion, A. By Edwin Holt | 
Hughes. Methodist Book Concern. 50 | 
cents, postpaid. 

A book that shows the opportunities | 
for evangelizing the boy. The home, the 
church and the boy’s own characteristics 
come in for earnest consideration. 


Christian Faith, The. By W. C. Clark. 
Sherman, French & Co. $1.50, postpaid. 

The aim of this book, as succinctly set 
forth in its introduction, is “popular 
theology.” The Christian laity appeal, 
“Help me to tell what I believe.” This 
it does, and more than this, for it en- 


ables the Christian to tell why he be- | 


lieves. Written in the same simple, piain- 
speaking fashion in which a pastor | 
teaches his people, the volume places | 


Protestant Christendom under a unique | 


debt of obligation. The author himself 


is particularly interested in Presbyter- | 


ianism, but his work is not sectarian; it 
covers all the orthodox denominations, 
being little concerned with the reasons 


for their different forms of worship, | 
which are not of importance to vital 


Christianity, but greatly concerned with 
the fundamental principles upon which 
Protestant Christianity is founded and 
which the various sects share in com- 
mon. All divisions are banded together 
here to face the common foes of the evan- 
gelical churches—indifferent ignorance 
and deliberate calumny—and to overcome 
the prejudice they engender. 


Christianity and the Jew. By Dela- 
ware W. Scott. Standard Publishing 
Company. 75 cents, postpaid. 

An important small book showing how 
the Jew figures in the growth of Chris- 
tian history. 

English Church Ways. By W. H. Frere. 
Young Churchman Company. 

A description of English church meth- 
ods given to Russian friends in four lec- 
tures delivered at St. Petersburg in 
March, 1914. 
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The Grell Mystery 


By FRANK FROEST 


is tense with 
thrills. It will 
baffle your keen- 
est attempts to. 
unravel the plot 
right up to the 
startling climax. 
The genuinely 


human and sympathetic S= 
Chief of Scotland Yard ‘S 
is a character absolute- ~ 
ly new to detective fiction. 


$1.25 Net 


EDWARD J. CLODE Publisher New York 


Betty-all-alone 


By MEG VILLARS 


Betty is a bewitching, frankly 
self-revealing little English 
girl. A quixotic adventure 
in search of a husband—oh, 
she doesn’t make any bones 
about that—takes her to Paris. 
Drawn closely into the risqué 
life of Bohemia, she flutters 
close about the fire and—why 
tell you the story? She does 
it so fascinatingly well. 


Then she comes to America, 
cleverly analyzes our many 
strange foibles, and of course, 
finds the man. 


Betty’s account is something 
more than a book for an idle 
minute. After you have read 
it, you'll find yourself going 
back to it again and again. 


Price, $1.25 Net 


EDWARD J. CLODE, Publisher, New York 
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She will reach your heart 


‘Contrary 
Mary” 


By TEMPLE BAILEY 


This is a mew old-fashioned Love story. 
It tells of a woman, rarely brave and 
tender—and of a man who found deep 
in her eyes the power he needed to 
win the fight of his life. There’s a 
dream here for lovers—a new hope 
for those who have lost faith. 










There’s a message for you 
in this book 






Color frontispiece by Boileau. Price $1.25 net 
At all Bookstores 
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“EVERYONE’S BOOK”’ 


Little Sir Galahad 
A Novel by PHOEBE GRAY 


LITTLE SIR GALAHAD is the story of a little 
invalid boy who by his serenity and triumphant faith 
not only finds his way to robust young manhood but 
cast about him a beautiful influence for good ; it is 
also the love story of pretty, winsome, plucky Mary 
Alice Brown, and laughing, spirited Francis Willett. Here is a wealth 
of humor, pathos, romance, of rare and wholesome entertainment skil- 
fully blended with a great moral lesson. 


“A BOOK WITH A SOUL” 


‘‘A book that creates in us a feeling of kinship with its characters, leads us by 
logical journeys into its very inner self, into the secret place where dwells the spirit 


that animates it. The beauty of this novel rests in its simplicity, in its absorbing 
devotion to an ideal. . . . It is a book with a soul.’’—Samuel Abbott in t 1e Boston Post. 


Charmingly Illustrated. Price $1.35 net. 
At All Bookstores 


Small, Maynard & Company 





























BELGIAN BENEFIT EDITION 
TEN CENTS PER COPY will be 
donated by the publishers of ‘‘LIT- 
TLE SIR GALAHAD"’ to the 
Belgian Relief Fund for every copy 
sold in the United States between 
now and April Ist, 1915. 
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A standard edition of a practical and 
useful Bible for teacher or home. 

Incomparable Christ, The. By Calvin 
Weiss Laufer. Abingdon Press. 

A volume of studies in meditation, that 
exalt the Christ of history and of ex- 
perience. The author has the gift of 
charming expression, and his chapters 
are full of illumination and inspiration. 


Marching Men. By Leonidas Robinson. 
Sherman, French & Co. $1.25. 

This work is not intended to treat of 
psychology as a science, but of its prac- 
tical application in religious work and 
moral training. The ideas and methods 
here presented carry the incontrovertible 
weight of signally successful use in the 
author’s own work as pastor of several of 


| the largest churches in the South, as a 


lecturer, author, professor and presiding 
elder in the Kentucky conference. The 
book is, indeed, proof of its own theories; 
carefully written, in striking and illus- 
trative language, surefooted, thoroughly 
original, and wholly practical, it brings 
a convincing message to teachers of the 
young and to religious leaders in young 
people’s work as well as to preachers and 
forward-looking laymen. 


Place of Prayers in the Christian Re- 
ligion. By James M. Campbell. Meth- 
odist Book Concern. $1.00, postpaid. 

A valuable contribution to the various 
treatments accorded a theme of deep 
meditative interest. It is written with 
simplicity, sincerity and charm, and a 
wealth of interpretative powers that will 
make it wonderfully helpful to religious 
students. 

Studies in the Psalms. By Joseph 
Bryant Rotherham. Standard Publishing 
Company. $2.00, postpaid. 

A very complete and light-bringing 
study by the author of the Emphasized 
Bible. He never lived to see the work 
in print, but his son has taken care of 
the issuing. Dr. Rotherham’s clear vis- 
ion, his poetic insight and his wide knowl- 
edge contribute to the importance of the 
work. 


Juveniles 


Camp-Fire Girls at the Seashore. 
Camp-Fire Girls in the Mountains. 
Camp-Fire Girls at Long Lake. 
Camp-Fire Girls on the Farms. 
Camp-Fire Girls in the Woods. 
Camp-Fire Girls on the March. 

By Jane L. Stewart. Saalfield Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Small books for camp-fire girls, giving 
adventures founded on real experience. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Cupples & Lem. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

A complete edition of Grimm tales, con- 
taining many stories not tstally appear- 
ing in the popular collections. The il- 
lustrations are bright lithographs ‘by 
John B. Gruelle. 
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Jenny and Tito. The Page Company. 
60 cents, postpaid. 

One of the “Cozy Corner” series, little 
stories for young readers, told engag- 
ingly. 

Moon-Stories. By Mary Ellis Robins. 
Maverick Press, Woodstock, New York. 

Five charming fantastic little stories 
comprise this pleasing volume by the au- 
thor of Songs Through the Night and 
The Forerunners. 

The Moon Country and Elves which 
populate this far-away land are described 
in the first fairy tale with such delicacy 
that readers are captivated from the 
first moment. 

On a Pincushion and Other Fairy 
Tales. By Mary de Morgan. Duffield & 
Co. 
A collection of very entertaining fairy- 
stories by the wife of William de Morgan, 
who himself has made the pictures. They 
are delightful fancies for the boy or girl 
of fairy-tale age. 

Prince and Uncle Billy. By Charles 
Lincoln White. F. H. Revell Company. 
75 cents, postpaid. 

A mission book for younger readers, 
in which Prince, an Indian pony, and 
Uncle Billy, a frontier horse, tell each 
other stories of missionary work. An 
introductory missionary study for chil- 
dren. 

Stories of Greece and Rome. By H. 
Johnstone. Longmans, Green & Co. 75 
cents, postpaid. 

A chapter reprint of one of a series 
that has made its appearance year by 
year to add value to the juvenile market. 
These are old myths told with much 
charm and clearness. 


Through the Nursery Door. By Isabel 
McKenzie. Neale Publishing Company. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

A book of child poems, delightful in- 
terpretations of the care-free life of the 
youngster and its many and varied ac- 
tivities. There are twelve pictures by 
James Freixas. 


Educational 


Legends and Satires from Mediaeval 
Literature. Edited by Martha Hale 
Shackford. Ginn & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

This is a collection of translations of 
pieces of medieval literature not usually 
familiar to the general reader, who knows 
the Middle Ages chiefly through romances 
of chivalry. Designed especially for col- 
lege sophomores who are studying Chau- 
cer and his epoch, the volume will, how- 
ever, prove equally interesting to those 
less academic readers who enjoy search- 
ing into the thoughts and sentiments and 
beliefs of our ancestors. Among the 
works represented are many not hitherto 
accessible in translation, notably: “The 
Purgatory of St. Patrick,” rendered into 
English from a Middle English version; 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR 
As Shown in His Public Utterances 


By Pror, Curistian Gauss, of Prince- 
ton University. 


Without question the fairest, as it 
is one of the most illuminating, pres- 
entations of this much disputed char- 
acter. In it may be traced with no 
little clearness the growth of the Em- 
peror’s opinions, the extent to which 
his ideas have really gone on the sub- 
ject of German dominations, the course 
he has taken with regard to war and 
peace, and his views of his own office 
and mission. With Portraits. 


$1.25 net; postage extra. 


By Oswatp GarrIsON VILLARD. 


This timely and interesting book is 
of special value, because it states Ger- 
many’s case with extreme fairness be- 
fore pointing out why it is that Ameri- 
can traditions and institutions make it 
impossible for most Americans to take 
her side in the war. 

CONTENTS : 
Bay 


German Parties 
the Peace Treaty 


1.00 net; postage extra. 


THE DEMOCRACY OF THE CONSTITUTION 


By Henry Capot LopcE. 


Most of these addresses and essays are immediate in their value, as 
they deal with such topics as the initiative, referendum, recall of 


judges and constitutional amendments. 


The author has boldly pre- 


sented facts and advanced arguments balanced by logic and under- 
standing. The volume includes: “As to Anthologies,” “The Origin of 
Certain Americanisms,” and “Diversions of a Convalescent.” 

$1.50 net; postage extra. 


Plays by Leonid Andreyeff 
“Tue Lire or Man,” “THE SaBINE 
Women,” “THe Brack MAsKERs.” 


Translated from the Russian, with an 
introduction by Professors F. N. 
Scotr and C. L. MEAper. 


These plays, which have made An- 
dreyeff’s fame not only in Russia but 
throughout Europe, are among the 
most important and profoundly inter- 
esting productions of modern times, 
and their publication in our own lan- 
guage is a literary and dramatic event 
of the first interest. 


$1.50 net; postage extra. 


With the Allies 


By RicHarp Harpinc 
Davis. 


The New York Times 
says: “For sheer ability 
in translating to the 
reader what he, as an 
observer, saw, Mr. Da- 
vis has here done one of 
the finest bits of report- 
ing of the war.” 


says: 


which 


America and the 
World War 


The New York Tribune 


“Among all the books 
on the world war which 
have been issuing from 
the presses in an unend- 
ing stream since it be- 
gan, this 
concerns us 


The Present Military Situa- 
tion in the United States 


By Francis VINTON GREENE, Major- 

General, U. S. V. 

A statement without pessimism or 
any alarmist tendency of the extent of 
our unpreparedness; of the perfectly 
sane and practicable methods of meet- 
ing it; of what is wisest in the plans 
just now before Congress; and of the 
necessity that the right thing and not 
the wrong should command every citi- 
zen’s understanding and support with- 
out delay. 75 cents net; postage extra. 


Fighting in 
Flanders 


By E. ALEXANDER Pow- 

ELL. 

The New York World 
says: “Mr. Powell writes 
throughout in a most 
spirited style His ac- 
count of the arrival at 
Antwerp of the first 
British reinforcements, 
with their Tipperary 
song, is vividly stirring.” 


the one 


Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. $1.00 net; post- 
age extra. 


Americans most vitally. 
75 cents net; postage 
extra. 


Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. $1.00 net; 
postage extra. 
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Froissart’s “The Pleading of the Rose 
and of the Violet,” “The Complaint of 
the Husbandman,” “Sir Penny,” selec- 
tions from the lapidaries and the bestiar- 
ies; Rutebeauf’s satire on the Parisian 
student, and examples of homily and al- 
legory. The endeavor of the editor has 
been not to duplicate translations now 
easily obtainable, but to offer a popular 
introduction to the less well-known but 
highly significant minor literature that 
reveals many of the strange and ardent 
faiths of a bygone period. Enough bib- 
liographical guidance is given to serve 
the student who wishes to continue his 
investigations, but the book makes no 
pretense at being a handbook for ad- 
vanced students. 


Masters of English Literature. 
W. Chubb. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
postpaid. 

Brief scholarly studies of English lit- 
erary masters from Chaucer to Brown- 
ing. A book that marks a distinct ad- 
vance in the consideration of literary 
subjects and that will impress not only 
the general reader, but the special stu- 
dent as well. 


By E. 
$1.25, 


Dickens Synopses. 

Shakespeare Synopses. 

Waverley Synopses. 

By J. Walker McSpadden. T. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. 75 cents, each, postpaid. 

Three of a series of synoptical works 
of very real value to students. 


Stories From Wagner. By J. Walker 
McSpadden. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

A new edition of this popular book— 
new in binding, end-leaves, type and il- 
lustrations. There are sixteen beautiful 
inserts, finely printed in colors and each 
worthy of framing. The text is a prose 
retelling of all the Wagner opera stories. 
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* * * 


N New York on Monday evening, Feb- 
ruary the first, a meeting of the 
Booksellers’ School was held at the 

store of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The speaker of the evening was Mr. 
John J. Wood, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Wood has been making a lecture 
tour of the Eastern States under the 
auspices of the Publishers’ Co-operative 
Bureau. 

Mr. Wood is a very interesting speaker, 
having a magnetic personality which 
sweeps everything before him, for he 
knows his subject of book selling so well 
that there is hardly any room for doubt 
in the minds of his hearers. 

His talk was the most instructive ever 
given before the school. He emphasized 
his arguments for more intelligent book- 
selling and was most generous in his sug- 
gestions to help the reading and non- 
reading public to get better service at 
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Att mistakes made in translating from the original 

manuscripts in the King James (1611) Version and 
misunderstandings because of changes in the meaning of 
words during 300 years, are corrected in the American 


Standard (1901) Version. 


The American 
Standard Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 


Is growing fast in popular favor and is used and recom- 
mended by American Bible Society and all the Religious 
denominations, the greatest Biblical scholars, and Colleges, 


Universities and Theological Seminaries. 


“The American 


Standard is the best version of the Scriptures for the 


English speaking world.” 


Prof. Ira M. Price, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Secretary of the International Lesson 
Committee, says: ‘“‘ The most perfect 
English Bible in existence. “ 


Rev. Willis D. Beecher, D.D., 
formerly Auburn Theological Seminary, 
says, 
ever the English language is spoken.” 


*T should like to see it in use where- 


Wilbert W. White, President of Bible Teacher’s Training School, 
says: “ We use exclusively the American Revised Bible in our School. * 


Made in every style to meet every need. For sale by all Booksellers. 
Send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Bible Publishers for Over 50 Years 


381-385 B Fourth Ave. (Cor. 27th st.) New York 
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Mr. Winston Churchill’s New Novel 


NOVELS OF 1915 


A FAR COUNTRY 


y WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author of ‘“‘The Inside of the Cup,’’ ‘‘A Modern Chronicle,”’ 


B 
“ens Carvel,’’ ‘‘The Crossi 
“A Far Country,’’ Mr. 
ome interest than its immediate 
novels ever written. 


Mr. Wells’s New Novel 
BEALBY 


By H. G. 5y45. author of “‘The Wife of Sir 
Isaac Harman,’ 
In this story Mr. Wells describes in his inimit- 
~ 4 style the revolt of an ambitious boy whose 
is to accomplish ‘‘something big.” 
*Bealby”” is as wholly charming a character as 
Mr. Wells has ever created. 
Frontispiece. $1.35. Ready in March. 


Mr. Poole’s New Novel 
THE HARBOR 
By ERNEST POOLE. A vivid story of New 


York harbor and of city life in which many of 
the social oT industrial tendencies of the day 
ti 


” Cloth. 12mo. $1.40. 


Mr. Stringer’s New Novel 
THE HAND OF PERIL 


By ARTHUR STRINGER. A striking novel 
developed with consummate skill, enhancing Mr. 
Stringer’s reputation as one of the foremost 
writers of good detective stories. 

Cloth. 12mo. $1.35. Ready in April. 


A New American Novel 
GETTING A WRONG START 


The author of this volume, who prefers to 
remain anonymous, is said to be a well-known 
American writer who here tells in fiction form 
the intimate story of his own eventful life. An 
exceedingly real and graphic tale is revealed, of 
unfailing interest. 

Cloth. 12mo. $1.00. Ready in April. 


are 


Published at 
64-66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


“The Celebrity,’’ ‘‘Coniston,”’ etc. 
inston Churchill has written a novel that will 


probably a 


rouse 
predecessor, ‘“The Inside of the Cup,”’ one of the most successful 
In this new novel Mr. Churchill turns to another of our social ills and with 
even greater daring lays bare the truth. Mr. Churchill has spread a 

drawn a true picture of contemporary American manhood ae = a bh 


9 canvas and on it he has 
loth. 12mo. $1.50. Ready in May. 


Mr. Phillpotts’s New Novel 
BRUNEL’S TOWER 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, al of ‘Faith 
Tresilion,”” ‘The Three Brothers,” etc. 


ture. 
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Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 
By MONTROSE J. MOSES 


T BEST interviewing is a rather unfair advantage to 
A take of an author; but even more unfair is it first to 
find out much of what you want to know from a Best 
Friend, and then, armed with such information, to ask questions 
of the most unexpetted nature. When I met Mrs. Fordyce 
Coburn, better known to the reading world as Eleanor Hallowell 
Abbott, I was thus prepared, cap-d-pie, for the fray. Having 
read her books, I felt that there was something tremendously 
personal in her writing, in her style; having talked with her 
an hour or more I detected in her conversation much of that 
sparkle and quaint humor which gives vitality to her work. 
Sitting half-buried in a huge coat, the fur of which had been 
once upon a time on the back of some animal in range of Dr. 
Coburn’s gun, Mrs. Coburn gave me fleeting glances that seemed 
to challenge me in this manner: “Catch me entirely serious if 
you can; consider me entirely shallow, if you dare.” There 
was in her eye the momentary introspection of inherited Puri- 


tanism; there was in her sensitive mouth, the 
emotional response to life which is a characteristic 
pervading her work. 
I met Eleanor Hallowell Abbott, knowing that 
what she writes is finished with infinite care, sen- 
tence framed by sentence, and each word polished to catch all 
the high lights of meaning. That same care marked her con- 
versation, especially as regards her inheritance from the past. 
For she is of the past in much of her caliber, though she has 
departed from the traditions. I say departed rather than 
broken, for I still feel that Mrs. Coburn herself, rather than 
her books, is a product of New England in a certain austerity 
of mind farthest away from the style by which she is known 
to the reading world. 

Her grandfather was Jacob Abbott, immortalized in the 
Rollo books, and an early recollection of him was given me 
when I mentioned his name. “We children were playing one 
rainy day, and expressing ourselves by an undue amount of 
noise, when grandfather appeared on the scene. ‘Who is at 
fault now?’ he asked, with the result that we died down into 
silence. Then he proposed a trial by jury, and there followed 
a long ethical harangue. I have often been asked what quali- 
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Mrs. Fordyce Coburn 
(Eleanor Hallowell Abbott) 
With her Dogs 


ties of mine were inherited from my grandfather. I really 
believe I have more of the emotional make-up of John C. 
Abbott, whose histories are all in the emotional style.” 

Mrs. Coburn’s father, the Rev. Edward Abbott, was, like 
his brother Lyman, a graduate of New York University. The 
two brothers were both ministers, and both editors. In fact, it 
was as a reviewer in “The Literary World” of Boston, which 
her father edited, that Eleanor Hallowell Abbott began her 
career as author, and if one is interested in finding the first 
efforts of well-known story tellers, then the back files of the 
aforementioned journal will contain Mrs. Coburn’s unsigned 
impressions of Fiona Macleod’s poems and of the novel, Jude 
the Obscure. 

“T’ve always been perfectly independent in what I believe,” 
declared Mrs. Coburn. “Both grandfather Jacob and Uncle 
Lyman have also expressed what they thought. And though 
my father was conservative, he was mentally and emotionally 
independent. That he did not easily crystallize is seen by the 
fact that he changed from the Congregational to the Episcopal 
Church. I always look back on a splendid human quality about 
him while he was in the pulpit. I know that I was always 
free to take my dog to church with me, and I could see from 
where I sat in a back pew that he liked it. There was a 
wonderful friendly 
nearness to my 
father. As a child, 
I used to experience 
religious torments, I 
suppose like all New 
England children, 
but now I believe 
I’m rather serene; I 
don’t worry much 
about what others 
think.” 

For some time I 
kept sounding this 
note of inheritance 
persistently, for 
Eleanor Hallowell 
Abbott in her stories 
has an effervescence 
which comes with 
the -force of some- 
thing that was long 
pent up. There is 
no such quality to 


Mrs. Coburn 
Out-of-Doors as she Loves to be the style of the 








other members of her family; there is no other reason for her 
knowing than that she herself has had the experience. “When 
I see things, I know how they feel,” her friends have heard her 
say, and she writes from that angle of personal observation. 
“Uncle Lyman,” she told me, “would treat a drunken man 
kindly because he was an authority on being drunk. He is a 
respecter of authority.” This was said with a far away look, 
and an amused twitch of the mouth that confessed she was not. 
Then came a sly anecdote, uttered with the tenderest regard 
for Uncle Lyman. “He sent me a set of George Elliot once,” 
she said, “in the attempt to solve my style. Bless him, he used 
to argue that if I could write a story well enough to go into 
such and such a magazine, why not recast it for ‘The 
Atlantic?’ ” 

Two pictures of Mrs. Coburn, the writer, remain vividly 
in my mind. Said her Best Friend to me, “I was in the house 
while she was working on Molly Make-Believe, and I can see 
her now pacing up and down her study, some forty feet long, 
‘saying’ her story out loud. Now and again she would put a 
paragraph on a sheet of paper, and pin it on a screen before 
her. One morning I found Eleanor on the floor, which was 
carpeted with parts of ‘Molly.’ ‘I’m trying to discover if the 
child of my fancy has unity,’ she declared.’ ” 

There are few popular authors so willing to creep through 
their style. Words are tried and tested, and their shades of 
meaning traced in books of synonyms which constitute Mrs. 
Coburn’s working library. And though there is a certain 
amount of self-conscious effort on her part, still the whole 
effect of Mrs. Coburn, whether it be in short story or in novel- 
ette, is that of spontaneity. “Sometimes,” she told me, and 
here is the second picture, “I write on a blackboard, chalking 
out my plot. My thoughts at first are so skinny, so intellec- 
tually immodest, that I would hate to have a stenographer see 
them.” 

This restless originality on her part reminds me of the 
particularly joyous way in which she confessed that though 
she has taken courses at Radcliffe, and has recently become a 
devotee of Professor Baker, in the hope of some day knowing 
enough of play writing to dramatize Molly Make-Believe, yet, 
as she put it, “I can’t have my feet under anything like a 
table or a desk. I hated school when I was small, and devoted 
all my energies to getting sick, for I waded puddles and ate 
indigestible things. 
I’ve never graduated 
from anything.” 
And alas for the 
theory of heredity— 
she was expelled 
from Sunday-school! 

Mrs. Coburn is 
a slow worker, but a 
persistent one. Each 
day finds her deter- 
mined to do her job, 
but not always with 
equal success. “I 
think my _ writer’s 
broke,” she will con- 
fess, and then no 
doubt will disappear 
in the woods with 
“Chum” or “Guy,” 
her bird dogs, or go 
off on _ horseback 
with a book. 

There is much 
of the out-door wom- 
an about Eleanor 
Hallowell Abbott, all 
the more heightened 
and developed by the 
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In the Woods at her Home 
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enthusiastic sporting spirit of Dr. Coburn 
himself; they fish and hunt together, 
either in New Hampshire, Florida, or 
North Carolina; they play tennis where- 
ever a nearby tournament happens to be, 
and Mrs. Coburn has been known to turn 
baseball fan for the Doctor’s pleasure. 
The Best Friend said to me, “Eleanor’s 
greatest day is Christmas; she could 
make a fortune writing out suggestions. 
The billiard table is always covered with 
little houses, toys, candles, and presents 
for every one. Yet there are no children 
in the house but Eleanor herself. What 
was the very first thing she did when 
she won the ‘Collier’ $1000 prize with 
The Sick-a-Bed-Lady but buy a Humpty- 
Dumpty circus!” 

Like all people who adopt a profes- 
sion, Mrs. Coburn when young was 
farthest away from what she eventually 
became. “There was a time when I 
wanted to paint dogs,” she confessed, 
“and I drew dogs’ heads on everything 
available. Then came a period when I sewed apprenticeship at 
a state Normal School, but the writing I did there as secretary 
was farthest from the literary life. I’ve also been a news- 
paper woman.” But the real metier was in the blood; it was 
also in the memory, for Eleanor Hallowell Abbott was born in 
Cambridge, and as a small girl she used to accompany James 
Russell Lowell on his walks; then as neighbors she could re- 
gard Henry W. Longfellow and Oliver Wendell Holmes. It is 
very difficult to imagine any child so sensitively strung as the 
little Abbott girl remaining immune from the Cambridge at- 
mosphere of the early seventies. 

Possibly the recollection of her poet friends first put verse 
at Mrs. Coburn’s pen point. Like Ellen Glasgow’s poetry, it is 
full of a strong quality of spiritual fervor, so strong that it is 
difficult to reconcile it with the stories which are so spiritually 
frothy and sparkling. I should say that “The Joy Command- 
ments,” “The Song of the Man,” “The Outdoor Christian” and 
“Other Men’s Motives,” which first introduced her to readers 
of “Harper’s” and “The Outlook” more nearly represent Mrs. 
Coburn’s deeper self than her stories—are more nearly related 
to her ancestral stock. Certainly they are far more masculine, 
more virile. 

One would think that the chief reason for Mrs. Coburn’s 
interest in doctors and in nurses, as revealed in her first two 
books, was largely due to her being a doctor’s wife. But that 
does not seem to be her conviction, however close Dr. Coburn 
is to all she does. “One reason why I bring physicians into 
my stories,” she confessed, “is because they confront more 
problems than do the members of any other profession. To 
ministers people are, to a certain extent, hypocritical—they 
make a self-conscious spiritual display. But doctors seem to 
stand nearest the center of all problems.” 

That problem of reaching the center instantly has ever 
concerned Eleanor Hallowell Abbott. She tells me that if she 
understands a thing, she can probe quickly to its essential 
meaning; but if she does not no one can teach her. “In al- 
gebra,” she declared, “something closes up in my mind.” But 
nevertheless, the careful worker forces herself to penetrate 
particular realms for accuracy. Her science in The White 
Linen Nurse was correct before she began writing. “I took 
great pride in showing my husband that I could do it. Yet 
when it was finished, I found that I had dressed my Surgeon 
wrong. I have to smile over the thought that when my Sick- 
a-Bed Lady was published, I was asked by a certain journal 
to write an article on the psychological aspects of the case, and 
the Medical Association discussed it. I’m not scientific, and I 
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know nothing about people’s insides.” 
Now, it is a most unfortunate thing 
that right at the outset of our interview, 
Mrs. Coburn should have so completely 
shown me how horribly criticism affects 
her; for this article is to be an estimate 
in part. “My writing is my job,” she 
confessed, “and I have a certain positive- 
ness regarding my work. I’m furious if 
some one tries to knock me, and I have 
read reviews that have put me out of 
business for weeks. I believe we have a 
right to stop any one on the street in 
order to say something kind, but it would 
be none of my business to tell anyone that 
I hated him. I met a woman on the cars 
the other day. ‘I’ve just read your story, 
my dear,’ she volunteered, ‘and it inter- 
ested me, but your adverbs worry me so 
much!’ It wasn’t necessary for her to 
tell me that; it was rude of her. I had 
an awful struggle to get into the maga- 
zines. And now that I’m in, life appeals 
to me in a certain way, and I try to pass 
on it as best I know how. I realize I’m open to criticism and 
I’m ready to take friendly advice. As a seismograph reports 
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an earthquake, an author should report an emotional tremor: 
I suppose I have a kind of distorted point of view toward all 
creative work. A book interests me as an expression; of the 
author who writes it; it must have psychologically happened to 
the author. I personally never write a thing that has not 
interested me. I want always to report the emotion as it is 
felt by me. And looking back on all writing I have done, 





I have never sent forth a thing that was not an honest endeavor, 
and have never written a sentence without asking myself if 
every word in it was essential, if every word was working’ to 
the full extent of its meaning. I have written a story or two 


Eleanor Hallowell Abbott's Country Home 


about the creative writer and the critic. You will find my 
views in ‘One of Fame’s Little Days,’ and in ‘The Mean Little 
Town.’” 

Mrs. Coburn is far from being a reactionary. When you 
ask her if she is a modernist, she looks puzzled and says with 
a quick nervousness: “I don’t know what you mean. But I’m 
not a parade-y suffragist, if that’ll answer your question. I’ve 
read a little here and there,” she volunteers nonchalantly, trying 
to ward you off from discussing Ibsen, Strindberg and the Rus- 
sian novelists. “It seems to me that Eleanor is accidental,” 
declared her Best Friend; “she has no other set purpose than 
that of happiness. She’s fully alive to all that goes on, but 
she does not attempt to solve the riddle of the universe.” 

The truth of the matter is that Mrs. Coburn sees life 
emotionally; she is very much of the woman. Read one of her 
best stories, “Woman’s Only Business” (in The Sick-a-Bed 
Lady) and it will give you not only a clear notion of her 
emotional use of the adjective, but also her understanding of 
the meaning of small things so intimately feminine as to have 
a comedy in the mere statement. It is in this story that she 
declares her own attitude toward the material she uses. For 
she writes: “Life has such a strange way of foreshortening its 
longest plots with a startling, snapped-off ending. Any true 
story is a tiny bit out of rhetorical proportion.” 

I find, however, that while the greater bulk of Eleanor 
Hallowell Abbott’s fiction deals with the accidental in life, her 
emotion wells up in definite expression every now and then, as 
though the outburst had been planned to express the true 
opinion, not only of the character, but of the author. In “The 
Runaway Road” we find the Girl telling the Man on the White 
Pony all the aspirations of her soul in her limited sphere; in 
“The Very Tired Girl,” Noreen pours forth her belief that 
“Life is too hard for me alone.” And in Little Eve Edgarton, 
the poor old scientific father gives vent to the misgivings of a 
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man left with the care of a daughter on his hands. Such out- 
bursts are not accidental; they are purposeful. With a little 
system, Mrs. Coburn, the author, can be easily detected in her 
work. There is in her much of the whimsy of Molly Make- 
Believe, much of the child quality dominating such a story as 
“The Happy Day.” Her personal likings creep into “The Pink 
Sash,” and there are autobiographical flashes in “The Very 
Tired Girl.” And as expression of her inner self, where she 
stands revealed, I turn to her verse. Such a line as “Death 
hurts but once, and life a thousand times” is not written idly; 
hor is there only emotion in such stanza as this: 


“By the God of my Gift, by the God of my Joy, 
By the God of my Boundless Youth, 

I pledge my soul to its Highest goal 
Of Love and Honor and Truth!” 


In much of her writing, Mrs. Coburn succeeds in the diffi- 
cult task of catching the effervescent quality of life, the transi- 
tory lightness of existence which comes, not at supreme 
moments, but at any second of the day or night. Beneath the 
thin gauze of her treatment there are flashes of a hidden 
depth, fitfully shown. She has the ability of putting a well- 
defined edge on the smallest detail in her experience. Her 
characters are never vital after the story is read; they are 
creations of the moment of happening. That is why Mrs. 
Coburn’s stories are so popular with the casual reader. Her 
piquancy, her light brilliancy which skims the surface of her 
style is refreshing. From book to book, she is liable to repeat 
her emotional values; and her feminine similes tend to do 
service more than once. There is an epigrammatic swiftness to 
her characterization also which stimulates one’s sense of humor. 

Mrs. Coburn’s material is often thin, the filmy surface of 
life; she is consistently irrelevant at such moments, letting her 
psychology amble with her mood. In her designation of char- 
acters it sometimes appears as though she sought for them in 
her work-basket rather than far afield in life. Little Eve Ed- 
garton “matched her embroidery silks to all the summer tints 
in the Himalayas”; “it was the knowledge of being only basted 
that gave Noreen the droll, puckered terror in her eyes when- 
ever Life tugged at her with any specially inordinate strain”; 
“sleep seems to be altogether too dainty a thing to nest in any 
brain that strange thoughts have rumpled. Always there must 
be the white sheet of peace edging the blanket of forgetfulness.” 
Thus far in her writing career there is no masculine twist to 
the mind of Eleanor Hallowell Abbott. 

Fond of capitalization, of hyphens, of general names; given 
to placing her frail characters against problems out of all 
proportion to their capacities, “little, paltry, feminine posses- 
sions like chiffon in a desert,” to use her own words, 
Mrs. Coburn occupies a distinct place in magazine literature. 
She is as distinctly feminine in her appeal as the best of the 
women’s periodicals. This is not said with any desire to belittle 
her work. An emotionally motivated style, highly colored, yet 
all of her stories have a quality difficult to define. They are 
not as representative as Hope’s The Dolly Dialogues; they 
are more attached to life. They possess none of the permanent 
feminine charm of Barrie, but they possess swift glances into 
the human heart. They stand midway between lyricism and 
verse de société. 

Eleanor Hallowell Abbott has a winter home in Lowell, 
Massachusetts; in the summer she goes to Wilton, New Hamp- 
shire, where an old-fashioned house and garden nestle amidst 
twenty-five acres. She possesses a genius for friendship, and 
she shows the warm spirit of fellowship. “My Mr. Man,” she 
writes, “is my work-mate and my playmate.” She must be a 
good chum, to judge by her conversation, and what her Best 
Friend told me, and what she herself says in her books. 





osophers, courtiers and fair women which revolved around 

the “Sun King,” as Louis XIV delighted to hear himself 
called, no star shone with a brighter luster than the woman 
whose life, times and delightful self I shall have the pleasure 
of recalling to you. 

Child of the seventeenth century, one of its most fascinat- 
ing products, she still charms us to-day, much as she charmed 
that polished luxurious, not over virtuous court of Louis 
Quatorze where she passed unscathed through the fiery temp- 
tations of her time and turned lovers into friends by the talis- 
man of her own pure life. 

Mme. de Sévigné, in a fit of enthusiasm for the works of 
one of her favorite moralists, once exclaimed, “Would that all 
Nicolés’ writings could be boiled down into broth and swallowed 
in one gulp!” Some such wish might often occur even to us, 
admirers as we are of the “incomparable Marquise,” as we read 
her famous letters, written from the little dark roun, with its 
polished floors and lofty shadows, in the old hotel at Paris, to 
the two whole centuries of people who have come after their 
original recipients. The Hotel Carnavalet is still standing, as 
white and handsome and young-looking, for its age, as was 
its celebrated mistress. 

We find it to-day, in a labyrinth of historic streets, of 
which the very names tell us the stories of the people who piled 
the long walls and gables, who made the archways and stabbed 
each other in the postern-gates, or worshipped at the little 
shrines. This Hotel de Sévigné, as it is often called, has, for- 
tunately, escaped many revolutions and changes of dynasty, 
and still encloses its sunny courtyard in all the dignity and 
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stately inconvenience of the royal times to which it belongs. 
Perhaps you will care to enter it with me, for I spent an 
hour or two of very keen delight there recently and as I turn 
to my notes written there they say: This charming old Hotel 
Carnavalet is full of memories of our Marquise: its porte- 
cochére leads in from the Rue de Francs Bourgeois. How 
vividly do I see, this spring morning, the gay world as they 
roll in through these gilded portals in their gorgeous painted 
carriages, lackeys in gay liveries running before the prancing 
horses. How they rustle up this ancient stairway, which I have 
just mounted silently, and alone! Such silks and brocades, 
lace ruffles and patches, great ladies and fine gentlemen, all 
coming to pay court to the one woman in all the brilliant, daz- 
zling Paris of Le Grand Monarque who never ceases to amuse, 
to charm by her wit and delightful conversation, something 
rare to be found in those days, which with all their light and 
color and picturesqueness must have been full of ennui very 
often. Oh! what a gallant, beautiful company do I see this 
warm May day in the Hotel Carnavalet! Our dear Marquise 
first, in the most charming of dresses, her pretty blond hair 
with the light curls we know so well, her eyes sparkling with 
fun as she tells the last court gossip, or utters some bon mot 
which brings peals of laughter from the gay company. See 
them all! I do see them, ghosts though they be, as I sit here 
in her salon, its ceiling frescoed and walls draped with tapestry, 
just as in those days when she walked over these same polished 
floors and looked out on this very same courtyard that we do 
to-day. Mme. de Lambert comes from the Salon Bleu, in the 
famous Hotel de Lambert hard by (I passed its exquisitely dec- 
orated portal a few moments ago), for our Marquise was a 
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great favorite with this learned lady. And then comes in the 
beautiful Mme. de Longueville, who set all hearts on fire with 
her heavenly blue eyes and fair face. Perhaps, too, Mme. de 
Maintenon is of the company, for we often read in the famous 
letters of her intimacy with Mme. de Sévigné. You and I 
know that very near the delightful hostess stands the adored 
daughter, the one passion of her mother’s life—“the prettiest 
girl in France” was her title. We must not leave out the other 
sex, for no one is more popular with them also in this Paris 
of Louis XIV. I see 
Chateaubriand, Mo- 
liére, Bossuet, Vol- 
taire, poets, wits, 
dandies, abbes—all 
ready to pay their 
court to her. 

: pess pn 
through the suite of 
rooms, filled now 
with prints of Old 
Paris, delightful 
ancient  pgttery, 
many things that 
would cause a con- 
noisseur deep re- 
gret that they could 
only be glanced at. 
But what a treasure 
is this! A portrait 
of her daughter, and 
under it one of the 
famous letters, with a piece of brocade, part of one of the 
dresses of our Marquise—they bring her very near to me just 
as such little things always do. Chance has placed a modern 
library in that very room, in which she made the most charming 
of books, while believing that she was only writing letters! 
Truly the sight of the old mansion must conjure up for all of 
us many ghosts, with familiar names and faces, and among 
them, that charming figure, graceful and tender, sincere, un- 
reasoning and reasonable, who seems like a friend to us all. 
After reading her letters and living with her in spirit for a 
while, we can almost hear her voice sounding in our ears across 
the two centuries of turmoil. This voice rings very true and 
sweet and playful amidst the hideous discords of her time, and 
her apparition is indeed a gracious vision among the reckless 
phantoms of her age—those subjects of the Grand Monarque, 
whose god was himself and whose good breeding was the ad- 
miration of Europe. 
In a court where lies 
and intrigues were as 
daily bread, where 
modesty was rare, 
and every standard 
of right and wrong 
overthrown by the 
brilliant and witty 
and well dressed 
vices, crowding in, 
this charming young 
woman, surrounded 
by flattery of every 
sort, by high living 
and very “low think- 
ing,” kept her dig- 
nity intact, her 
name pure and re- 
spected. She did not 
profess any special 
virtue, nor hold her 
garments back lest 
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they should be soiled by contact with her more frivolous sis- 
ters. She was not entirely free from the prejudices of her 
caste and times; and naively considered that to be of good 
family must needs have some influence on the decisions of 
Providence even, yet in her daily practice she was certainly far 
in advance of her age in her consideration for those dependent 
upon her and in her readiness to fulfil the duties and obligations 
of her high position. For us, to-day, the sculptured portals 
and time-stained walls of the Hotel Carnavalet are still alive 
with the memories of the brilliant reunions and the famous 
people who shone there nearly three hundred years ago. It is 
a life of charming informality, this society of lettered tastes, 
of wit, of talent, of distinction. We, with our habits of positive 
occupation, can scarcely form a just conception of that life of 
leisure and chit-chat. We have no class that finds its occupa- 
tion in this pleasant daily converse; our feverish civilization 
has no time for it. Would that it had! But passing through 
the dim rooms of the old mansion, with what ease do we re- 
people them with brilliant, beautiful and stately shades of the 
Immortals. We picture ourselves at one of Mme. de Sévigné’s 
famous evening, and the French Salon, with all its fascinating, 
inimitable charm is ours again. Here come Racine, Boileau, 
Moliere, Benserade, to read new poems or discuss the last play; 
Condé, Richelieu, Colbert, Louvois, Sully are a few only of the 
great names; we catch a glimpse of the Grande Mademoiselle 
(the story of whose wooing is to be told in that most famous 
of Mme. de Sévigné’s letters in days to come; of the adorable 
Duchesse de Chaulnes, the quiet, somewhat stiff and formal 
figure of the widow Scarron, great friend, by the way, of our 
charming Marquise, later known to the world far better as 
Mme. de Maintenon, uncrowned Queen of France. Amidst the 
gay throng moves the fascinating figure we have learned to 
love, as we do not love very many who have turned to dust 
fully two centuries ago. Not a great beauty, though the flat- 
tering verses of her poet friends might lead one to think so. 
A complexion fresh and fair, eyes of remarkable brilliancy, an 
abundance of lovely blond hair, a face mobile and animated, 
and a fine figure—these were her visible attractions. She wore 
her hair in the loosely flowing de Montespan fashion, a style 
which, though now out of date, was one that exactly suited her 
fair skin, her candid brow and her brilliant eyes. These latter, 
when one examined them closely, were found to be of different 
colors, but this peculiarity, which might have been a serious 
defect in any other countenance, in Mme. de Sévigné’s brilliant 
face was perhaps one cause of its extraordinarily luminous 
quality. Not one feature was perfect in that mobile coun- 
tenance: the chin was a trifle too long for a woman’s chin; the 
lips, that broke into such delicious curves when she laughed, 
when at rest betrayed the firmness of her wit and the almost 
masculine quality of her reasoning and judgment. Even her 
arms and hands and her shoulders were badly formed, as her 
contemporaries would have told you. But what a charm in 
those irregular features! What a seductiveness in the en- 
semble of that not too well proportioned figure! What an 
indescribable radiance seemed to emanate from the entire per- 
sonality of this most captivating of women! She danced well, 
sang well, talked well and had abounding health. Says Mme. 
de Scudéry, “I have never seen together so many attractions, 
so much gayety, so much coquetry, so much light, so much 
innocence and virtue. No one ever understood better the art 
of having grace without affectation, raillery without malice, 
gayety without folly and virtue without severity.” 

As brief a sketch as possible of this thoroughly delightful 
woman may bring her personality, her life, her times more 
vividly before us. She was born in the Place Royale—that 


long faded center of so much that was brilliant and fascinating 
in the days of the Ancien Régime; her youth was passed in 
the family chateau at Livry, within a drive from Paris, all but 
enclosed by the forest of Bondy, and haunted by nightingales. 
Round about the abbey were pretty shaded gardens, perfumed 
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with honeysuckle. She was carefully educated in a far more 
solid fashion than was usual among the woman of her time, 
and we find this charming Marie de Rabutin Chantal at eigh- 
teen, living in this romantic old abbaye, surrounded by woods, 
all echoing with song, with a gentle elderly priest for her 
guardian and protector. She is an accomplished young lady, 
moreover an heiress, beautiful, the mistress of several lan- 
guages,and being “une demoiselle 
& marier,” her establishment in 
life is seriously discussed. A 
suitor soon presents himself, the 
Marquis de Sévigné, inheritor of 
three centuries of noble blood, 
Montmorencis, de Clissons and 
Du Guesclins, he is rich, hand- 
some, well dressed, witty and 
agreeable— what can woman 
want more! He is_ accept- 
ed and the young couple are 
married at St. Gervais in Paris 
in 1644. 

But the husband, who was 
handsome and charming, proved 
weak and faithless. Fortunately 
for her and for posterity, his 
career was rapid and brief, for 
he had the kindness to get him- 
self killed in a duel after seven 
years of marriage. His spirited wife loved him sincerely, she 
shed many bitter tears, but never showed any disposition to 
repeat the experiment. Perhaps she thought as another young 
widow did, that it was “a fine thing to bear the name of a man 
who could commit no more follies.” But this fascinating widow 
of twenty-five had a dangerous path to tread. That she lived in 
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a society so lax and corrupt, unprotected and surrounded by 
distinguished admirers, without a shadow of suspicion having 
ever fallen upon her fair reputation, is a strong proof of her 
good judgment and discretion. 

Among her numerous adorers were the Prince de Conti, 
Fouquet and Turenne and one of her instructors, Ménage, a 
susceptible savant, who lost his heart to his lively pupil and 
sighed, not only in secret, but 
quite openly. He wrote her bad 
verses in several languages, 
loaded her with eulogies and fol- 
lowed her persistently. “The 
name of Mme. de Sévigné,” said 
the Bishop of Laon, “is in the 
works of Ménage what Bassan’s 
dog is in his portraits, he cannot 
help putting it there.” But one 
must go outside the ordinary 
channels to find the veritable 
romance of the life of our fair 
Marquise. Her gracious man- 
ners, her amiable character, her 
inexhaustible fund of gayety 
could not fail to bring her a host 
of admirers, as we have said. 
Friendship, too, had its shades, 
its subtleties, its half perceptible 
and quite unconscious coquetries. 
But the supreme passion of life was for her daughter. “To 
love as I love you makes all other friendships frivolous,” she 
writes. 

Whatever the gifts and attractions of this daughter may 
have been, she is known to the world mainly through this af- 
fection, and the letters which have immortalized it. Nowhere 
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Chateau des Rochers 


Near Vitei, Brittany. built in the Fifteenth Century. Mme. de Sevigne frequently resided here 


in all literature has maternal love found such complete and 
perfect expression. 

Two centuries ago Mlle. de Sévigné was a very beautiful 
creature—as fair as her mother, we are told, more brilliant in ap- 
pearance, less winning, with more regular features and a colder 
nature. We hear of her at court, where she is much praised 
for an accomplishment she inherits from her mother. She 


dances exquisitely and is chosen to figure in the King’s royal 
ballet with the charming young daughter of Charles I, whose 
sad fate so touches even the volatile court (she was poisoned by 


her husband at twenty-four). This “prettiest girl in France,” 
received her share of adulation and finally became the third 
wife of the Comte de Grignan, who carries her off to Provence, 
to the lasting grief of her adoring mother and the great ad- 
vantage of posterity, which owes to this fact the series of 
incomparable letters that throw so direct and vivid a light 
upon an entire generation. 

But we must not forget, by the way, that Paris and its liter- 
ary and historic landmarks is our theme, as well as the charms 
of Mme. de Sévigné, so we glance at the old city in her day and 
find its streets are still ill-paved and ill-lighted, a stream 
of black mud runs down their center and when any ve- 
hicle passes foot-passengers beat a hasty retreat if they 
would avoid a mud shower-bath, or escape being crushed 
against the walls of the houses, for foot-pavements 
there are none. But Paris has extended far beyond its 
ancient limits and since the destruction of the old ram- 
parts and bastions, new streets and fine hotels have 
taken their place. In each new street we see in some 
part of it a bust of Louis Le Grand in a full court wig. 
Splendidly furnished, too, are the princely dwellings, as 
we catch glimpses of their interiors in our walk to-day, 
gorgeous tapestries adorn the walls, the hangings are 
of the richest satins, heavily embroideried, silver, gold 
and priceless works of art glitter and glisten, but with 
all this display, scant cleanliness and of comfort none 
in vast hotel or royal palace. 

Many of the tapestry hangings in the old hotels in 
Paris record family pride and high sense of antiquity. 

In the superb house of the Comte de Croy is repre- 
sented a scene from the Deluge in which a man pursues 
Noah, with the words, “Mon ami, sauvez les papiers des 
Croys.” On a tapestry in the chateau of Duc de Levis 
the Virgin Mary was represented saying to one of the 
family who stood bareheaded before her, “Mon cousin, 


=" couvrez vous”—who replies, “Ma cousine, c’est pour ma 
commodité!”” Crowds of lackeys and pages infest these 
palaces, but their chief duty seems to be to display the 
rich liveries of grand seigneur or grande dame. As we 
walk on, the superb carriages of the nobility pass us on 
their way to the fashionable drive of the Cours de la 
Reine. They are finely carved and gilded, the panels 
painted by Le Brun and Jouvenot—true carriages of a 
fairy tale, besides which the most sumptuous equipages 
of our day seem funereal. These imposing vehicles are 
driven by magnificent coachmen in powdered wigs, with 
lackeys in dazzling liveries before and behind—and 
within!—what luxurious costumes and laces, feathers, 
ribbons, diamonds and pearls. As many as eight hnu- 
dred nobles could thus be seen on a fine day. 
When we visit modern Paris of course we see the 
Place Vendéme. It was built in its present form at 
this time and an equestrian statue of Louis XIV placed 
in the center, where the great Napoleon’s column now 
stands. As we walk through the long quiet street of 
the St. Louis de l’Isle we pass the exquisitely decorated 
Hotel Lambert. If these walls could but reflect for us 
the brilliant company which thronged in the days of 
our Marquise, its magnificent salons. Here Mme. de 
Lambert, surrounded by every luxury that wealth and 
taste could furnish, entertained the most distinguished 
names in France. It was an intellectual center of great in- 
fluence and was regarded as the sanctuary of old manners, 
hence the wits of the day launched many a shaft of satire 
against it. In the stately, polished rooms of the old Hotel de 
Rambouillet Mme. de Sésigné must have met all the names that 
we are accustomed to place in rows upon our book shelves! 
Bossuet, Corneille, Voiture, Balzac, Ménage and many others. 
But now Mme. de Grignan goes to Provence and the ador- 
ing mother is left alone. How her love pulses and throbs be- 
hind all her letters, yet it does not make up the substance of 
them. To amuse her daughter she gathers all the gossip of 
the court, all the news of her friends; she keeps her au courant 
with the most trifling as well as the most important events. 
Now she entertains her with a witty scene at Versailles, a 
tragical adventure, a gracious word about Mme. de Scarron, 
now it is a vivid picture of her own life, a bit of philosophy, a 
spicy anecdote about a dying man who takes forty cups of 
tea every morning and is cured! A few touches lay bare a 
character or sketch a vivid scene. It is this infinite variety 
of detail that gives such historic value to these letters. In a 
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correspondence so intimate, she has no interest to conciliate, no 
ends to gain. We find her a mirror in which the whole gay, 
dazzling world about her is reflected. They are positively 
“tableaux vivants” at which we seem to assist as spectators. 

Take the story of the court in the chapel at Versailles, 
listening to Bourdaloue’s sermon and the Marechal de Gram- 
mont so transported that he strikes his golded-headed cane on 
the floor and exclaims: “S’ Death—the man has the best of 
it!” Madame de France bursts out laughing—the sermon is 
interrupted, no one knows what is to happen next. Mme. de 
Sévigné was no more present on this occasion than we our- 
selves, but nevertheless takes us there! 

Says M. de Pomponne: “So it seems to you _ that 
Mme. de Sévigné loves her daughter passionately. Do 
you know what is on the face of the card? Why this: 
‘that she loves her passionately!’” It would indeed be un- 
grateful to quarrel with Mme. de Sévigné for this innocent and 
lawful passion, to which we owe the privilege of following this 
most spirituelle of women step by step through twenty-six years 
of the most charming French society. 

Left an orphan at a very early age, she herself had no 
time for the development of the filial sentiment. 
A widow while still in the freshness of youth, 
she seems never to have loved as a lover. 
What an accumulated treasure of affection! and 
her daughter inherited it all with interest. She 
simply idolized her and d’Andilly calls her in 
this respect “A pretty pagan.” Separation 
only increased her devotion, she could scarcely 
think of anything else. How pathetic these 
words in one of her letters: “My daughter, 
love me always: my life, my soul are in your 
love. In you are centered all my joys and all 
my sorrows. I own to you that all the rest 
of my life seems to be covered with shadow 
and sadness, when I reflect that so much of 
it is destined to be spent away from you.” 

It was the habit of her world to find 
everything Mme. de Sévigné did or said charm- 
ing. Even her frankness was forgiven her, 
her tact was so perfect, and her spontaneity 
had always been accounted her chief excel- 
lence; in the stifling selfish air of the court it 
had been frequently likened to the blowing in 
of a fresh May breeze. In one of the charming 
memoirs of the day we find a conversation 
recorded with the Duchesse de Chaulnes in 
words like these. Says our Mme.: “Fancy, 
chére Duchesse, the punishment that comes to 
one who commits the crime of looking young, 
younger than one ought! My son-in-law, M. de Grignan, ac- 
tually avows that he is in daily terror lest I give him a father- 
in-law!” 

If we followed the Rue de La Reine in those old days we 
would come to a charming palace, well known to Mme. de 
Sévigné. There are indeed few more beautiful spots in mod- 
ern Paris than the garden of the Luxembourg. We enter it 
on a charming May day, gazing at the fine facade of the old 
palace, with eyes which see not the flaring inscription of which, 
in truth, our eyes have grown not a little weary—“Liberté, 
Egalite, Fraternite,” but recalling its historic and literary 
charm. We have been told many times that the Italian wife 
of Henry IV built its square heavy walls to remind her of her 
home, the Pitti Palace in old Florence, but how much more 
impressive do the somewhat somber gray stones appear to us 
to-day, in their setting against the exquisite fresh green of 
the budding May, and the deep blue of a real Parisian sky! 
We are not over fond of this Marie de Medici, you and I, she 
cared too much for those wily Italians the Concinis and not 
enough for Henri Quatre, who, with all his faults, was brave 
and frank enough to win the hearts of the French people as 
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has no sovereign before or since. As we look up at the gray 
walls to-day it is not only Marie de Medici we can see, but 
a long, long procession of shadowy figures, a royal palace down 
to the days of the Revolution and the home of many of his- 
toric fame, among them the Grande Mademoiselle, so delight- 
fully revealed to us in the de Sévigné letters and a friend of 
our charming Marquise, for we often find the record: “Drove 
to the Luxembourg Palais with Mademoiselle.” And then 
later, oh, what sad, sad scenes here! We could weep over them 
still. 

The prison of the aristocrats during the “Reign of Terror.” 
What superb devotion, what courage, what patience and hero- 
ism did not these grandes dames and grands seigneurs show, 
as day by day their numbers lessened under the horrible roll- 
call of the condemned! You and I sit to-day, calmly in the 
sunshine and look up at the windows of the beautiful palace— 
ah, there were days when faces full of anguish waited hours 
just here for the chance even of a glimpse of a beloved face at 
the barred windows yonder. 

This was the home of the great Mademoiselle, cousin to 
Louis XIV. Mme. de Sévigné was a great friend of this 
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haughty dame and often visited her here. I quote a little from 
the famous letter, announcing her engagement to Lauzun: 

“I am going to tell you a thing the most astonishing, the 
most surprising, the most marvelous, the most miraculous, the 
most triumphant, the most astounding, the most nuheard of, 
the most singular, the most extraordinary, the most incredible, 
the grandest, the smallest, the rarest, the most dazzling, the 
most secret even until to-day, the most brilliant, the most worthy 
of envy—M. de Lauzun marries Sunday, at the Louvre—guess 
whom? I will give you four guesses—I will give you six—I 
will give you a hundred! He marries Sunday, at the Louvre, 
with the permission of the King—Mdlle.—Mdlle. de, guess the 
name, he marries Mdlle-—La Grande Mdlle., granddaughter of 
Henri IV, Mdlle. d’Eu, Mdlle. de Dombes, Mdlle. de Montpensier, 
Mdlle. d’Orleans, cousin of the King, Mdlle. destined to the 
throne, Mdlle. the only parti in France worthy of Monsieur. 
Voila! A fine subject for conversation.” 

Could anything be more vivid, more charming, more 
spirited than this letter? Imagine its receipt by her daughter, 
to whom it is written, in Provence—the smiles, the laughter, 
the handing it about, lending it to friends—no wonder it is 
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immortal and we enjoy it so keenly to-day. But the most 
interesting thing we read in her letters is the life and nature 
of the woman herself. She has a taste for society and for se- 
clusion, for gayety and for thought, for friendship and for 
books. 

“I am always of the opinion of the one I heard last,” she 
says, laughing at her own impressibility. St. Augustine she 
reads with pleasure and is charmed with Bossuet and Pascal, 
but she is not very devout, though she often tries to be. She 
seems to have always one eye upon the world, while she prays 
and mourns over her own lack of devotion. 

“IT am neither of God nor of the devil,” she says. Again: 
“That state troubles me, though, between ourselves, I find it 
the most natural in the world.” 

But though we so often see her in a gay or sportive mood, 
we should be wrong to conclude that our Marquise was frivol- 
ous or wanting in sensibility. She was serious and even sad 
often, and reverie held a large place in her life. This woman, 
who has been held by some to be frivolous, read everything and 
read well. 

“It gives,” she used to say, “dull colors to the mind to 
have no taste for solid reading.” 

She studied Rabelais, Montaigne and Pascal, St. John, 
Chrystom and Virgil, not translated, but in all the majesty 
of the Latin and Italian. In rainy weather she read a folio in 
twelve days. If she appears slightly vainglorious when the 
king dances with her of an evening, or compliments her after 
a performance at Saint Cyr, what woman of us would have 
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been more philosophical in her place? Alas! that time forbids 
us to give some of the delightful pictures she has left us of 
her life in the old chateau at les Rochers in Brittany, the 
charming, picturesque spot where she came as a bride and 
where the early years of this adored daughter and the less 
loved son Charles were spent. 

The years go on—she is back in Paris, in the Hotel Car- 
navalet—she visits the dearly loved daughter in her superb 
home in Provence and is happy in the broad southern sunshine, 
as ever unselfishly absorbed in others’ interests. We find the 
brilliant, laughing beautiful young woman in her glittering 
coach, with the six prancing horses of the early portion of our 
sketch, is not a more delightful figure than the gentle, generous- 
hearted mother, aged, impoverished, failing in health, still de- 
voted, still absorbed in her children’s welfare, still planning, 
hoping, living only for their well-being. The end comes to her 
in the one spot where she would most have wished it. She 
died while on a visit to her daughter in Provence and faced 
with calmness and courage the final mystery. To the last she 
retained her wit, her vivacity and that eternal youth of the 
spirit which is one of the rarest and best of God’s gifts to man. 

The curtain falls upon this little world of “Old Paris” 
which the magical pen of Madame de Sévigné has made so 
vivid to us. The familiar faces retreat into the darkness to be 
seen no more! 

But the picture lives, and the woman who has painted it 
so clearly and so tenderly smiles upon us still crowned with 
the radiance of immortal genius and immortal love! 


Old Dreams 


By Duke Litta 


HEY hold us still, the dear old dreams 
We dreamed ’neath rustling hawthorn leaves 
And by the little rippling streams 
On moonlit nights and dusky eves. 


Such happy eves by summer seas, 
And nights so rare and sweet in June, 

With chiming brooks and meadow leas 
Song-thrilled by love’s sweet world-old tune! 


But what are youth’s romantic dreams 
Save memory’s spear-thrust to the old? 

And yet they hold the pure, sweet gleams 
That give to life’s sunset its gold. 












An American Poet Honored at Last 


Joseph Rodman Drake 


By G. W. Harris 


panding so rapidly that many new streets have to be 

laid out every year. In completing one of the newest 
of these new thoroughfares, Whittier Street, in the Borough 
of the Bronx, the big city has done an almost unprecedented 
thing. It has ended this new street abruptly, an eighth of 
a mile or more from its natural and projected terminus, in 
order to save from demolition a little, old, abandoned grave- 
yard, which a weather-shattered gray stone tablet tells the 
passerby was 
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This little burying ground at Hunt’s Point, a small pro- 
motory jutting into the upper reaches of the strait misnamed 
“East River,” is one of the oldest cemeteries in this part of 
the world, for it was used by the family that gave the point 
of land its name from the time of Thomas Hunt’s patent in 
1667 until about fifty years ago. It occupies a small knoll, 
not more than seven or eight rods square, rising from the sur- 
rounding salt marsh—now in part filled in by the building of 
new streets—and it contains about sixty graves, several of 
which are still marked by headstones whose almost obliterated 
inscriptions date from a hundred and fifty years ago. But it 
was not its venerable age that saved this diminutive burial 
place from the oblivion of a city pavement. The needs, de- 
mands, desires of the living are always paramount to the 
wishes of the dead; and if this restful and long sequestered 
plot had held only the graves of the Hunts, the Willets and 
the Leggetts, it would not have escaped engulfment by the 
spread of the insatiable city. And, indeed, it was only by 
means of a strenuous fight for it by the American Scenic and 
Historic Preservation Society, of which the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan was honorary president, that it was spared—because it 
contains a lowly literary shrine that should be dear to every 
American—one indeed which many have traveled far to find— 
the grave of Joseph Rodman Drake, the youthful poet too early 
lost and who has been too long without honor in his native city. 

The quaint little plot, which, neglected for half a century, 
was a wild tangle of trees and shrubs and thick trailing briars, 
has now been placed in the custody of the Park Department 
of Bronx Borough, which has reclaimed it from its wilderness 
state and will maintain it henceforth for public benefits as 
“Joseph Rodman Drake Park.” This belated but merited rec- 
ognition is the more appropriate since no public memorial has 
ever been set up anywhere to the poet who sang of the Ameri- 
can Flag with an impassioned eloquence that yet stirs the 


hearts of millions of youthful patriots. Fitz-Green Halleck, 
his closest friend and associate, though the lesser poet, has 
long had his statue in Central Park; but no statue of Drake 
has ever been made. 

Joseph Rodman Drake was born in New York City on 
August 7, .1795. His ancestors, it is said, were among the 
earliest of the Pilgrim Fathers—John Drake of Devonshire, 
a kinsman of the great Sir Francis, coming to Boston in 1630 
and a few years later settling in Windsor, whence his son 
Samuel removed with his family to East Chester, New York, 
but there is no account of this branch of the family in Louis — 
Stoughton Drake’s monumental genealogy of “The Drake 
Family in England and America, 1360-1895.” General James 
Grant Wilson says that the poet’s father, Jonathan Drake, 
was a colonel in the War of the Revolution, but the record of 
that fact, too, is lost or inaccessible. His mother was Hannah 
Lawrence, of Flushing, Long Island, who also came of one of 
the earliest American families. The poet was one of four 
children, but the only son. 

The early death of both parents subjected him to the hard- 
ships of poverty and to a pitiable loneliness; but he made the 
most of the little schooling that he could get, even acquiring 
some small knowledge of Latin and French. His reading 
began early and included a remarkably wide range of books 
for a youth in his straitened circumstances; and as his “per- 
ception was rapid and his memory tenacious” this in part made 
up for his lack of academic training. He was a precocious 
child who made rhymes before he had learned to write. When 
five years old he was composing conundrums in verse which 
astonished his relatives and their friends; and his juvenile 
poems done at the ripe age of ten showed unmistakable prom- 
ise. Four years later he had composed “The Past and Present,” 
a part of which was afterwards included in “Leon,” and “The 
Mocking Bird,” which have been preserved and which denote 
a healthy and original young talent. For a lad of fourteen 
“The Mocking Bird” was no inconsiderable achievement. Here, 
at last, were native American birds, of which no poet had sung 
before: 

Soft and low the song began, 

I scarcely caught it as it ran, 
Through the melancholy trill 

Of the plaintive whip-poor-will; 
Through the ring-dove’s gentle wail, 
Chattering jay and whistling quail, 
Sparrow’s twitter, cat-bird’s cry, 
Red-bird’s whistle, robin’s sigh, 
Blackbird, bluebird, swallow, lark, 
Each his native note might mark. 


At about this time the youthful poet was put to work at 
“merchandise.” But this he abandoned when eighteen, “from 
a distaste for business,’ and began the study of medicine with 
certain eminent physicians of that day. He followed his medi- 
cal studies diligently and in due time set up for himself, “hang- 
ing out his doctor’s shingle” first in the Bowery, at No. 121, 
near Grand Street. While a medical student Drake became the 
intimate friend of James E. De Kay, a fellow student, who in 
turn made him acquainted with Fitz-Greene Halleck, another 
promising young American poet, five years older than Drake. 
The two poets soon became fast friends, and a few years later 
started a literary partnership than which there is no more 
beautiful companionship recorded in all the history of letters. 
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Drake and Halleck met in the winter of 1812-13. In 1816 
Drake married Sarah, daughter of Henry Eckford, a rich 
shipbuilder of New York. Halleck was his groomsman, and 
a few weeks later wrote to his sister jestingly describing the 
poet’s marriage as “a sacrifice.” 

“He is poor, as poets of course always are, and offered 
himself a sacrifice at the shrine of Hymen, to shun the ‘pains 
and penalties’ of poverty. I officiated as groomsman, though 
much against my will. His wife is good-natured, and loves 
him to distraction. He is, perhaps, the handsomest man in 
New York—a face like an angel, a form like an Apollo, and, 
as I well knew that his person was the true index of his mind, 
I felt myself during the ceremony as committing a crime in 
aiding and assisting in such a sacrifice.” 

Soon after his marriage the young and handsome phy- 
sician-poet went abroad with his accomplished wife. From 
Europe he wrote to Halleck two or three happy and delight- 
fully humorous letters in verse, the first of which, dated 
“Dumfries, May 1, 1818,” and beginning: 

{ 
Well, Fitz, I’m here, the mair’s the pity, 
I’ll wad ye curse the vera city 
From which I write a braid Scotch ditty, 
Afore I learn it; 
But if ye canna mak it suit ye, 
Ye kin ye’ll burn it, 


would appear a remarkable production for an American who 
had not been ten days in Scotland, did one not know that next 
to Shakespeare Drake’s favorite poet was Robert Burns. When 
his daughter and only child was born, Drake named her Hal- 
leck. As long as Drake lived Halleck was his faithful friend, 
cherishing him in his last sickness with more than a brother’s 
love, and after his death embalming his memory in one of the 
gracefulest, most poignantly beautiful little elegies in the 
English language. 

It was in 1816, before his marriage, that Drake wrote 
“The Culprit Fay,” on which his reputation as a poet chiefly 
rests. Halleck records that it was written in less than three 
days—a brilliant tour de force. Every biographer of Drake 
since the Rev. Rufus Wilmot Griswold has copied from that 
romancing preacher’s “Poets and Poetry of America’ (1842) 
the pretty tale that this compact example of exquisite fancy 
arose out of a conversation of a summer’s day in which Drake, 
Halleck, De Kay and James Fenimore Cooper were speaking of 
the Scottish streams and their adaptation to the uses of poetry 
by their numerous romantic associations; that Cooper and Hal- 
leck maintained that American rivers furnished no such ca- 
pabilities, whereupon Drake, “as usual,” took the opposite side 
of the argument and to make his position good produced in 
three days “The Culprit Fay.” But the writer of this sketch 
has found in the New York Public Library (preserved among 
the papers of the brothers Duyckinck brought from the old 
Lenox Library) an unpublished letter from Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck to Evart A. Duyckinck, who had repeated the story (and 

. given a wrong date, 1819) in his Cyclopedia of American Lit- 
erature (1866), which repudiates the whole story in these 
words: 

“*The Culprit Fay’ was written in 1816. 
then in Europe. 
Cooper. 


De Kay was 
Drake was never acquainted personally with 
The whole paragraph is a fiction. 
(Signed) “Fitz-Greene Halleck.” 

Every reader of American verse knows this poem. When 
written it was the finest poem (with the possible exception only 
of Bryant’s “Thanatopsis,” which, however, did not receive its 
final form or its first publication until 1817) that had yet been 
produced in America; as Drake was the first distinctively 
American poet. “The Culprit Fay,” despite Poe’s arrogant 
pronunciamento that it was a “purile abortion,” deserves the 
popularity it has maintained to the present day. At first 
thought, perhaps, the elves of Shakespeare’s dream-world may 
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not seem exactly at home among the highlands of the Hudson, 
but why not? The piece is prettily, even brilliantly fanciful, 
and of great beauty. Such stanzas as the following, almost 
equal to Coleridge, showed at this time something decidedly 
new in American poetry: 


The stars are on the moving stream, 
And fling, as its ripples gently flow, 
A burnished length of wavy beam 
In an eel-like, spiral line below; 
The winds are whist, and the owl is still, 
The bat in the shelvy rock is hid, 
And nought is heard on the lonely hill 
But the cricket’s chirp, and the answer shrill 
Of the gauze-winged katy-did; 
And the plaint of the wailing whip-por-will, 
Who moans unseen, and ceaseless sings, 
Ever a note of wail and woe, 
Till morning spreads her rosy wings, 
And earth and sky in her glances glow. 


After his return from Europe Drake formed a partner- 
ship with Dr. William Langstaff, who had been a fellow med- 
ical student, and opened a drug store at No. 34 Park Row, 
next to the corner of Beekman Street. He fitted up a cozy 
home over the shop and therein passed many of the happiest 
hours of his brief life. In March, 1819, the literary partners, 
Drake and Halleck, began contributing ananymously to “The 
Evening Post,” then edited by William Coleman, a series of 
good-natured and witty verses on the foibles of Manhattan 
society of the day. These were known as the “Croaker Papers,” 
being signed “Croaker,” “Croker, Jr.,” and “Croaker & Co.,” 
according as one or both poets “had a finger in the pie.” The 
writing of them started as a piece of youthful fun, and the 
authors were surprised the day after sending in the first skit, 
to see in the columns of “The Evening Post” an acknowledg- 
ment of its receipt and a promise to print it, along with some 
generous praise and the assurance to readers of the paper that 
they might look for something strikingly new and good. The 
first of the Croakers, Drake’s “Lines Addressed to Ennui,” 
was printed on March 10, 1819; and the poets contributed 
others like it almost daily for three months, and occasionally 
afterwards. “The Croakers” became the talk of the town, and 
everybody was wondering who the writers could be. Coleman, 
the editor, printed a card in his paper begging their acquaint- 
ance. So one evening the partners called at his home and 
Drake said: “Mr. Coleman, I am Croaker, and this (Halleck) 
is Croaker, Junior.” The editor was delighted to know the 
witty young fellows and entered with zest into their plans for 
future contributions. He kept their secret and for years the 
public did not know who “The Croakers” were. Indeed, though 
the verses were collected and published in a pirated edition 
before the year had ended, it was not until 1868, when they 
were included in the definitive edition of Halleck’s poems, that 
the author of each separate poem was made known. 

On May 29, 1819, as one of the Croaker papers, appeared 
Drake’s “Ode to the American Flag,” that stirring piece of 
eloquence in rhyme beginning: 


When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there. 

She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 

The milky baldric of the skies, 

And striped its pure celestial white 

With streakings of the morning light; 

Then from his mansion in the sun 

She called her eagle bearer down, 

And gave into his mighty hand 

The symbol of her chosen land. 
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This was signed “Croaker & Co.,” for the last four lines 
of the poem: 


For ever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us! 


had been written by Halleck, at the solicitation of Drake, who 
was dissatisfied with his own original ending. 

Drake is said to have written with great facility on the 
spur of the moment, and seldom to have cared much for a 
piece after it was written. He would give his verses to the 
first friend who happened to ask for them. Some of his best 
things were written with his family and friends sitting around 
the winter hearth—a passing amusement of the hour. These 
impromptus, whether witty or sentimental, were equally feli- 
citous, but because of his careless regard for them many were 
irretrievably lost. 

Never of robust strength, Drake’s health failed noticeably 
at about the time he was enjoying the gay humor of the Croak- 
ers, and at the earnest solicitation of his wife and friends he 
spent the winter of 1819-20 in the South, riding ahorseback 
from New York to New Orleans where his eldest sister then 
lived. He returned from Louisiana in the spring fatally smit- 
ten with consumption. His friends, stricken with grief, did 
all they could for him. He was the same cheerful, joyous boy 
to the end, and protested almost to the day of his death that 
he was not sick. He died on September 21, 1820, in his home 
over the shop in Park Row, with his faithful friends, Halleck 
and De Kay, at his side. 

As they returned from the sad burial in the little ceme- 
tery at Hunt’s Point, then far from the city, Halleck said to 
De Kay: “There will be less of sunshine for me hereafter, now 
that Joe is gone.” And this same friend and partner on the 
day of Drake’s death wrote, on a blank leaf of a manuscript 
collection of Drake’s poems belonging to his wife, that ex- 
quisitely simple, tender and beautiful monody which has now 
these many years helped to keep fresh the memory of both 
poets: 

Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days! 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise. 


Tears fell when thou wert dying, 
From eyes unused to weep, 

And long, where thou art lying, 
Will tears the cold turf steep. 


When hearts, whose truth was proven, 
Like thine, are laid in earth, 

There should a wreath be woven 
To tell the world their worth; 


And I who woke each morrow 
To clasp thy hand in mine, 

Who shared thy joy and sorrow, 
Whose weal and woe were thine- 


It should be mine to braid it 
Around thy faded brow, 
But I’ve in vain essayed it, 
And feel I cannot now. 


While memory bids me weep thee, 
Nor thoughts nor words are free; 
The grief is fixed too deeply 
That mourns a man like thee. 


When Drake was on his deathbed, at his wife’s request 
Dr. De Kay collected and copied all of his poems that could be 
found and took them to him. “See, Joe,” he said, “what I have 
done.” “Burn them,” answered the dying poet, “they are val- 
ueless.” Fortunately for the world this command was not 
obeyed. Fifteen years after his death, Drake’s daughter pub- 
lished a fastidious selection from her father’s poems, dedicat- 
ing the book to Halleck. 

Joseph Rodman Drake was a gentle, genial, kindly, happy 
spirit, without guile; a heart that knew not jealousy, that could 
not hate; the sort of man, says his friend James Lawson, who 
“would stop to pick up the hat or the crutch of an old servant, 
or walk by the side of the horse of a timid lady.” That his 
personality was one of great charm there is abundant testi- 
mony. Handsome and witty, he was fond of animated dis- 
cussion, yet his tongue was never bitter. A lovable companion 
he must have been; as free from affectation as from vanity. 
His literary talent was healthy. He left enough to mark him 
a real poet—there lodged with him a spark of the Divine Fire. 
He was among the first Americans whose writings gave any 
substantial evidence of a native movement in ideal or creative 
literature. He had a quick, genuine faculty and could be 
frolicsome or earnest at will. Much of his work is vigorous 
and stimulating. His presence was an inspiring one. He 
incited Halleck to much of his best work, and this he would 
have continued to do. His early death was a serious loss to 
the New World’s budding literature. 

It was fitting that his body should be laid where he re- 
quested in the burial plot of the family that had befriended 
him in his early days of hardship, a quiet rural retreat not 
too far from the little river of which he sang: 


I sat me down upon a green bank-side, 
Skirting the smooth edge of a gentle river, 
Whose water seemed unwillingly to glide, 
Like parting friends who linger while they sever; 
Enforced to go, yet seeming still unready, 
Backward they wind their way in many a wistful eddy. 


And it is a fine thing that after nearly a hundred years at 
last the city that he loved, now grown to a greatness that 
would amaze him, has paid to his genius the tribute of re- 
serving as a public park a little space that was dear to him 
when he lived. Mr. James Huneker, mirabile dictu, says it is 
a holy and wholesome thing to visit the graves of genius, for 
the memories aroused may serve as an inspiration and a con- 
solation in the spiritually arid tracts of daily and doleful 
existence. On each of several pilgrimages to Hunt’s Point in 
the course of the last decade I have found that some other 
lover of Drake’s name and fame had been there too and had 
left some simple token of field flowers at the poet’s grave. Now 
that the little plot has been reclaimed from its lonely and long 
unkempt isolation, and made more easily accessible, how many 
more travelers and toilers in the “spiritually arid tracts” may 
find there some fragment of inspiration or of consolation, 
some momentary uplift at least, from meditation however 
casual in the once hallowed place. 
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TIME of protracted war like the present conduces, or 
A should conduce, to the making of two kinds of poetry, 

the dramatic and the elegiac. The dramatic would be 
an attempt to express chiefly the actual life and passing phases 
of the struggle, heroic deeds and the glory and jar of onset; 
the elegiac would be moved rather by the sorrow of it all or 
by personal remembrances. While the one would attempt to 
live by fierce depiction, the other would concern itself with 
brooding meditation. For it is by no means necessary that 
the elegy should be confined to the melodious presentment of a 
personal loss, or the passing of the individual. The elegiac 
can be found, and often grandly found, in certain passages of 
drama or poem, where action has ceased to vibrate, and the 
mind makes some “still conclusion” after it. The concluding 
passage of Samson Agonistes exactly illustrates this where 
the death of the hero is caught up and absorbed into a world- 
atmosphere of the heroic. 


“Come, come; no time for lamentation now, 
Nor much more cause: Samson hath quit himself 
Like Samson, and heroically hath finished 
A life heroic, on his enemies 
fully revenged ; 

> ee to Israel 
Honor hath left, and freedom, let but them 
Find courage to lay hold on the occasion: 
To himself and father’s house eternal fame; 
And, which is best and happiest yet, all this 
With God not parted from him, as was feared, 
But favoring and assisting to the end. 
Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise or blame; nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 


In Othello’s final speech the same quieting, though but a 
meditative note is struck as where he speaks: 


“Of one who loved, not wisely, but too well; 
Of one not easily jealous, but being wrought, 
Perplexed in the extreme.” 


The phrase, so Greek, so austerely classic, “Perplexed in 
the extreme,” has, come upon the end of action, a certain 
elegiac quality of supreme beauty. Instances of this are also 
to be found in those sleepless fragments of speech in which the 
remorse of Macbeth finds vent, and also in the meditations of 
Hamlet. 

There is no intention to force this view unduly, suffice it 
to point out that what is called “the elegiac” quality in verse 
is not to be limited to a single lamentation, but may also be 
found in a kind of noble and wise brooding over an energy 
which is spent. But to most people the elegy is a particular 
poem which bewails a particular loss. 

Of all these, and English poetry has many superb in- 
stances, it is still doubtful whether any equal, or in any case 
surpass, one of the earliest, the “Lycidas” of Milton. Two later 
elegies are for the most part quoted as disputing with it the 
elegiac wreath. One is the “Adonais” of Shelley, and the 
other Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” In the matter of sheer 
lyrical loveliness and word-magic one cannot think that either 
of these later laments can for a moment equal the first. 

Was it not Coleridge who spoke of “Lycidas” as the 
“touchstone” of poetry? By this he meant, no doubt, that when 
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in doubt as to supreme quality in a later poem, we should try 
it by the verse of “Lycidas” and see how it bears the ordeal. 

“Lycidas” has only one unworthy passage, where the poet, 
to the regret of the world, allows, as again in Paradise Lost, 
his puritan “religious” instinct to come rudely in and mar a 
beauty otherwise flawless. The passage is almost like that of 
his fellow-puritans who made it a practice of stabling their 
horses in the most sacred places of the old cathedrals. And 
strangely, apart from this sudden incursion, the rest of this 
poem is almost entirely classic and is less concerned with the 
“Strong Son of God” than with many beautiful influences of 
field and stream, imagined by Theocritus, Virgil and the classic 
singers. 

In this direction Shelley follows Milton to a large extent, 
but when we come to the Victorian poet, an issue is raised of a 
far sterner order, and the singer stands doubting almost to 
the last between faith on the one side and the later revelations 
of science in his own days. And just as one sees that the in- 
terruption of what is called “the religious” mars the older 
poem, so one feels that the obsession of science lays on the 
“In Memoriam” the danger of the transitory. For the attitude 
of the religious is continually shifting, and the attitude of the 
sciences is in constant process of adjustment. 

The “Adonais” has some lines, even passages of singular 
beauty, but we feel all through that this is not the Shelley of 
“The Skylark,” or of the still more beautiful verses to “Night.” 
It cannot be too strongly insisted that an effort in verse of 
any length seems to tire Shelley; he is lacking in sheer men- 
tality; let him throw his burden of bubbling joy or sorrow 
on the air, and then cease! Through the same lack of building 
power, of strategic art, “The Cenci” fails dramatically; just as 
the “Prometheus,” after splendid bursts of melody falls to a 
lame and impotent conclusion, and if we ask what is the heroic 
upshot of all this phantasmal splendor, we must content our- 
selves by being told “There is a cave,” etc. The finest passage 
in the human drama of “The Cenci” is the description not of 
a tormented soul, but of a tormented rock. The actual passage 
in isolation reaches sublimity, but it is not the issue between 
the souls of that father and daughter. It may be said that 
what may be true of a drama, and of an epical poem, need not 
apply to the lament on the death of a fellow-poet. It applies, 
of course, far less to the elegy, but the same want is felt, and 
regarding “Adonais” we have to return to the memorable de- 
scription of Shelley by Matthew Arnold as “a beautiful but 
ineffectual angel, beating in the void his luminous wings in 
vain.” The best passage in the poem is really the description 
of himself as a “herd-abandoned deer, struck by the hunter’s 
dart”; and, of course, there remain among others the lovely 
lines: 


“The One remains, the many change and pass, 
Heaven’s light forever shines, earth’s shadows fly; 
Life like a dome of many-colored glass 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity.” 


But the “Adonais” has neither the flawless beauty, the 
long-descended charm of “Lycidas,” nor has it the human if 
intermittent appeal of “In Memorian:.” 

As to this later elegy it must be well nigh impossible for 
us of the present day to realize what this poem meant to those 
who came before us, and to whom it was something of a con- 
temporary revelation. In those days the claims and sanctions 
of Christianity were all-compelling to the majority; the scien- 
tific menace, as it appeared to them, was little short of ap- 
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palling. The men and women of that day reading this poem 
were made aware that the old ground was at least crumbling, 
that the ancient “Camp of Refuge” was threatened with de- 
struction; that, in fact, mankind was face to face with a prob- 
lem tremendous yet insoluble, which was indeed nothing less 
than this—was man himself a direct emanation from God, and 
in his essence immortal, or had he painfully and most slowly 
ascended to his present state, and might he be by death forever 
dissipated? or as Tennyson himself put it: 


“and he, shall he, 


Man, her last work who seemed so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who rolled his psalm to wintry skies, 

And built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 


Who triumphed over human ills, 
Who battled for the true, the just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 

Or sealed within the iron hills?” 


It is necessary in judging this poem, though this is not the 
place or time to do so, or in comparing with others of the same 
artistic aim and family, to discount the vogue of thought, the 
stress of spiritual difficulty, which gave it so conspicuous a 


success. The poet himself is forever more or less hesitant as 
to the issue, as to: 


“What I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope.” 


But he ends grandly on the note: 


“And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


As to the poetry of “In Memoriam” as poetry of trivial 
quality and of enduring beauty, there will continue to be for a 
time divided opinion. The question can be raised as to whether 
the exquisite elaboration of phrase, the tireless pursuit of the 
inevitable word, does not defeat itself and communicate the 
weariness of its own effort to the reader. There is much to 
be said for this, and as was suggested before, there is the 
danger of the passing phase of thought leaving the once living 
body lifeless. Neither, however, of these considerations can 
outweigh the sheer felicity of certain passages, and if the 
thought of that day at its highest had to be enshrined, it 
could hardly have found a better temple. Those who still look 
to peerless beauty in verse, will continue to abide by “Lycidas”; 
“Adonais” will always have its votaries; “In Memoriam” will 


be deeply remembered, though the clash which produced it, is 
already passing. 


Remembrance 
By George Lawrence Andrews 


WEETLY faint soft notes of song 
Thrill the pulsing dark; 
But I think how, young and strong, 
You outsang the lark. 


Breath of roses in the air 
As on that fair night; 

But a moss-rose was your hair, 
Your cheeks roses white. 


Fair bright stars on high a-gleam 
Just as long ago; 

But of laughing eyes I dream 
That did softly glow. 


Loveliness in park and street, 
Joy on every side; 

But for me just those hours sweet 
Love gave ere you died. 





The Authors of the 
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N EVERY town, city and hamlet in this and other broad 
(in one sense) lands, many millions of people to-night 
are held enthralled by the dashing deeds of some handsome 

hero, or moved to tears by the facial turmoil of the equally 
pulchritudinous heroine, of the moving picture films. 

In each and every instance, the audience to the last man, 
woman and child, knows intimately, by name and by sight, the 
face, form and features of the performers flitting before their 
visions. Why not? Their names and faces are so extensively 
advertised, that to-day the moujik, a-wonder in the streets 
of Moscow, the pig-tailed Mongolian adrift in the purlieus of 
Shanghai, the Spaniard in the plazas of Madrid, and every- 
body everywhere, in sooth, knows John Bunny or Mary Pick- 
ford, as well as you know the red-headed boy next door. 

They are household words all over the world. The picture 
may hold the vast audience with its thrill or its love passages 
—the story may grip them, but always it is the player whom 
they have come to see—the player they applaud. 

But what of the photoplay author who conceived the story 
that made it possible for these silent mummers of the film to 
hold their audiences around the globe? He? He is utterly 
unknown to the patrons of the picture houses and yet they 
must at times wonder who wrote the play that has given them 
pleasure, happiness, mayhap a tear of recollection of better 
days gone past? 

The magazines and the stage tell their public whose brain 
gave birth to the messages their stories carry to the multitude— 
so why should not the photoplay author be equally known to 
the enormously larger public that enjoys the fruits of his 
brain? 

It is the purpose of this writer to tell something of the 
hard-working men and women of this country who are labor- 
ing and bringing forth, for the edification of the picture-view- 
ing public, the thousands upon thousands of pictures they see 
thrown on the screens every year. 

The day is at hand when the name of the author of the 
motion picture play will mean just as much to the public as 
the player who portrays his work; when, though now utterly 
unknown to the general public, he or she will be known and 
recognized as being of as much consequence as the author of 
a novel, or a play, or a story. 

They are herewith presented to you, Mr. and Mrs. Reader, 
so that when next you see the dramas and comedies at the little 
theater down the street, you may know to whom you are in- 
debted for their thrilling, or tear-compelling plots. 

Roy L. McCardell, the well-known author and journalist, 
is of paramount interest as the first man in America to be 
specifically engaged in photoplay writing. For some years, Mr. 
McCardell had been on the editorial staff of “Puck,” where 
part of his duties consisted of originating series of comic 
pictures for M. M. Howarth, F. B. Opper and other of “Puck’s” 
artists. Mr. McCardell was the originator of the colored comic 
supplements that are issued by the great Sunday newspapers, 
starting “The World’s” (the first one) in 1895. On “The 
World’s” comic supplement he originated comic series for R. 
F. Outicault and other since famous newspaper comic supple- 
ment artists. 

In 1900, he was engaged by The American Biograph Com- 
pany, on salary, to furnish “ideas” for the Biograph and Muto- 


scope—the latter the 
familiar penny-in- 
the-slot moving pic- 
ture peep show. Mr. 
McCardell stayed 
with the American 
Biograph Company 
for a year, writing 
and directing some 
three hundred mov- 
ing pictures in this 
time. For this was the day of short films—picture stories told 
in one minute! 

Since then McCardell has kept up his moving picture 
connections as a contributing photoplay author to all the big 
companies of America—Edison, Biograph, Vitagraph, Selig, 
Kalem, Rex, Mutual, Thanhouser, Kinemacolor, etc. At this 
writing, he is doing a seven-reel spectacular production on 
order for one of the largest European companies, and also a 
big six-reel “feature,” on order, for one of the largest American 
producers—these special productions both being film features 
of the spectacular-thriller sort. 

At the present time, Mr. McCardell’s records show he has 
written nearly a thousand moving pictures that have been pro- 
duced, and, like Johnnie Walker, he is “still going strong!” 

Second to none in standing, and leading most of them in 
quality of output, may be mentioned Frank E. (“Spec”) Woods, 
long known to the photoplay-writing and motion picture fra- 
ternity as “The Spectator” of the “Dramatic Mirror.” 

A newspaper writer and editor for many years, “Spec” 
Woods was the first man to write sanely and informatively 
about the art of modern pictures and was also among the first 
scenario writers to make a “working script” and also led the 
rest in preparing a photoplay that called for quiet suppressed 
acting, which none but D. W. Griffith, the most expert script 
writer of the business, then of the Biograph Company, could ap- 
preciate and realize was the real art of motion picture portrayal 
and who was the first courageous enough to produce such a pic- 
ture. This was in the summer of 1908 and the picture Woods 
wrote was his first sold. It was called “After Many Years”— 
and he received the enormous sum of fifteen dollars for it, and 
the boys around the “Mirror” office wouldn’t believe it was pos- 
sible till he showed them the cash! He sold at the same time 
the first of the series of the “Jones” farces which Griffith pro- 
duced with so much success at the Biograph six years ago. 

The advent of Mr. Woods to the “Mirror” meant the re- 
juvenation of that paper and there is no doubt that the coming 
of the motion picture, represented in an editorial and literary 
manner by “Spec” Woods, was the making of that dramatic 
weekly. Up to that time no press properly represented the 
motion picture art; at least not the daily press, and only the 
trade journals uttered anything about the motion picture ex- 
cept in a derogatory way, and it remained for Frank E. Woods 
to present the cause of the rapidly growing infant art to the 
public in the right way. 

To-day he is the manager of the Scenario Department of 
the Mutual Film Corporation and is again associated with D. 
W. Griffith, who was responsible for his first sale and whose 
work he has long followed and admired and fought for as being 
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the highest of the art 
of the silent drama. 

He is president of 
the Photoplay Au- 
thors’ League, Inc., 
an organization form- 
ed for the benefit and 
protection of all pho- 
toplay authors, of 
whom he easily stands 
at the head in quality 
of work, amount and 
the good things he has 
done for the art itself 
in a thousand ways 
by his pen and his 
personality. 

His experience 
has embraced di- 
recting, writing and 
editing and long 
years of newspaper 
work, and his scripts 


George Fitzmaurice, Pathe 


have long been held up as models of the 
Griffithian standard of production. Among 
his later work may be mentioned “The 
Stiletto,” “The Tell-Tale Heart,” produced 
by D. W. Griffith; “The Stolen Code,” “The 
Soul of Honor” and many others have 
flashed on the screen to the credit of his 
facile brain and pen. 

A recognized authority on the motion 


picture is Epes W. Sargent, and his Lubin 
split reel comedies have caused the picture 


going public to chortle many times. His 
work has been mainly that of comedy 
scenarios, most of which have been pro- 
duced by the Lubin company of which he 
was at one time editor of scenarios. He 
holds the speed record in photoplay writ- 
ing, having once written on order a half- 
reeler in forty-two minutes from the time 
he got the request until it was in script 
form. Sargent also at one time wrote 
eight scripts in five days and all were 
sold the fifth day! 

The great majority of the Lubin comedy releases in late 
years have been from his pen and also an occasional Vitagraph 
and Edison comedy is to be seen. 

His best known pictures outside of the Lubin comedies 
have been Lubin’s “The Irish Boy,” “The Price of Human 
Lives,” an Edison release—the famous Red Cross photoplay, 
and “With the Eyes of Love,” an Edison lip-reading picture. 
He has been connected with the film game since 1898 (then 
with the Vitagraph), and since has given all his time to it, 
being now on the “Motion Picture World” and also writing 
for the “Photoplay Author.” 

William Lord Wright is another photoplaywright whose 
work, both in writing scripts and writing about them and 
kindred topics of the motion picture world, has commanded 
attention and respect from the manufacturers, and whose 
scenarios have been of the highest order. 

He is also one of the most prolific script writers, his 
produced scenarios being in the neighborhood-of five hundred, 
besides many industrial scripts, to which form of writing he 
has given most of his time of late. 

His first photoplay was called “For the Sunday Edition,” 
a newspaper scenario for which he received twenty-five dollars 





a few years ago, when prices were not as good as they are 
now, either! 

Mr. Wright has long conducted a photoplaywright’s de- 
partment for motion picture periodicals, notably the “Motion 
Picture News,” and at present is on the New York “Dramatic 
Mirror,” and this work has been of tremendous help to the 
struggling photoplaywright and an aid and incentive to many 
who have already arrived. Mr. Wright is another example of 
the newspaper man whose training has helped him to make 
good in his chosen line of literary endeavor. 

One of the leading feminine lights of the profession is 
Mabelle Heikes Justice, also well known as a short story writer 
whose work has appeared regularly in the “Cosmopolitan” and 
other well-known and high-class publications of fiction. 

Miss Justice, of Chicago, by the way, is a regular con- 
tributor of scripts to Essanay and Selig and does practically all 
of her work for these two companies, who have released practi- 
cally all of her work since starting in to write photoplays a 
year ago. Her biggest success so far has been “The Pay-As-You 
Enter Man,” an Essanay holiday release which was a big seller, 
and her scenario of “The Song in the Dark” has lately been 
released by the same company. Her first scenario was “The 
Governor’s Daughter,” released by the Selig Company in Feb- 

ruary of 1913, and others, which picture 
fans will probably recall with pleasure, 
were “The College Chaperon,” “The Love 
of Penelope,’ “With Eyes so Blue and 
Tender,” “A Splendid Sacrifice,” all from 
the Selig Company, and “The Great 
Game,” “The Pay-As-You-Enter Man,” 
“The Final Judgment” were all Essanay’s 
output. 

Over in Philadelphia a young man sits 
at his desk in Lubinville, who occupies one 
of the highest positions in the photoplay 
writing world. This is Lawrence McClos- 
key, the scenario editor of the Lubin com- 
pany. He, too, started in the newspaper 
game (as have most of the successful ones, 
by the way) on the Philadelphia “North 
American,” and sold his first script in 1911 
to Lubin, entitled “One on Reno,” which 
was produced by Arthur Johnson and 
Florence Lawrence, which led to Mr. Mc- 
Closkey’s writing others for Mr. Johnson 


Mrs. Betas Briel 


and Miss Lawrence, 
which in turn led to 
an offer to come over 
to Lubinville and be a 
regular member of 
the family, and he has 
made it his bailiwick 
ever since. Since be- 
coming scenario editor 
of the Lubinites, his 
work has been more 
that of finding good 
work of other authors 
than writing any him- 
self, but he has man- 
aged to write a couple 
of hundred §success- 
fully produced scripts 
for them. His most 
successful photoplay 
has been “The Drug 
Terror,” which has 


Phil Lang, Editor 
Kalem Company 
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had enormous vogue and was produced under the auspices of 
the Sociological Research Fund of the “Medical Science Re- 
view of Reviews” and has already done great work in warning 
the public against the terrors of the drug habit. Mr. McCloskey 
is only twenty-seven years old and for such a young man has 
more than made good and shows promise of still greater things 
to come in the future. 

The author of a large percentage of the old Biograph 
dramas and comedies when D. W. Griffith was chief producer 
for the firm, ere his desertion to the ranks of the Mutual com- 
panies, George Hennessey commands attention. 

The author of over two hundred photoplays produced, and 
turning them out steadily and successfully for years, Mr. Hen- 
nessey stands high in the photoplay branch of literary lights. 
He has only just left a staff position with the Mutual com- 
panies to ply his “free lance” once more in the open market. 

Another female photo playwright, also of Chicago, is Mrs. 
Luella Parsons, the scenario editor at the Essanay plant and 
a great friend of the struggler up the heights toward photo- 
play success. She is also a graduate of the newspaper city 
room, having been with the Chicago “Tribune” as a feature 
writer. Her first script, “The Silent Barrier,” was carried 
out to the Essanay plant and carried right back again, still 
unbought, but subsequent revision and 
writing of more and better ones resulted in 
her position as scenario editor. 

She has written over a hundred 
scenarios, and her best is probably 
“Chains,” produced by the Essanay com- 


pany. 

Those of the picture-viewing public 
who like the Kalem brand of railroad pic- 
tures, will probably recall wondering how 
the author knew so much, apparently, 
about railroads and their operation. 


The 
answer is simple: the author is a railroad 
man himself, when not writing photoplays, 
or rather, he is a photo playwright when 
he is not working at his job as train dis- 
patcher for the Pennsylvania lines out of 
Pittsburgh to the West. 

E. W. Matlack thus holds a peculiar 
and unusual position in the photo play- 
wrights’ Hall of Fame. He has written all 
the railroad pictures that Kalem have 


Lawrence S. McClosky 


Editer Lubin Company 


produced, and the 
latter company have 
long made a _ spe- 
cialty of this style of 
photo drama; and 
since Mr. Matlack 
has combined his 
knowledge of the 
rail with his dra- 
matic instinct, the 
result has naturally 
been gratifying both 
to the public and the 
manufacturer. 

So when the pic- 
ture house patrons 
see the Kalem rail- 
road pictures, they 
can be certain that 
they have emanated 


Emmett Campbell Hall from the prolific 


Lubin Photoplayright Staff 


brain of E. W. Mat- 
lack, of Pittsburgh. 
A man who prob- 
ably commands the 
highest prices for his 
photoplays is to be 
found in the person of 
James Oliver Cur- 
wood, also well known 
as a fiction writer of 
great attainments 
(which may or may 
not have anything to 
do with his prices) ; 
but he certainly does 
“deliver the goods” 
when it comes to 
strong, gripping and 
virile plots, most of 
which he writes for 
the Selig company. 
After seven years of 
newspaper work, Mr. 


William Lord Wright 


Curwood took up fiction writing with al- 
most immediate success, and then started 
after the photo playwriting game which, 
through his fertility of plot and his dra- 
matic ideas, soon placed him in the front 
rank of the photo playwrights of America. 
He spends four or five months of each year 
in the Arctic, or Northern Canada, and 
emerges full of virile plots for his stories 
and photoplays. Besides his fiction work, 
he wrote one hundred and seventeen reels 
of photoplays and sold them in one year! 

“The Midnight Call,” one of his many 
Selig releases, is probably his best known 
photoplay. 

Mrs. Beta Breil is another lady photo 
playwright, residing in New York at pres- 
ent, and up to a short time ago, the 
scenario editor of the Vitagraph company, 
and is the author of over three hundred 
produced photoplays, mainly by the Vita- 
graph company. 

Her first was a little child story, 
“Mario’s Swan Song,” which “fans” may 
recall, but her favorite and most successful was “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” which was a big success recently and 
was lately run at a big New York theatre as a feature photo- 
play attraction. Mrs. Breil was the first photo playwright to 
treat each line of a poem allegorically, and was also the first 
author to receive a hundred dollars a reel for her work. 

The genial editor of the Kalem company brings to light 
another successful photo playwright in the dapper person of 
Phil Lang. 

Formerly a theatrical press agent, Mr. Lang sold a num- 
ber of scripts to Kalem and finally was given the position of 
scenario editor. 

Having spent a number of years in the Northwest among 
the various Indian tribes there, he made a study of them and 
their habits and customs, and as a result, most of his photo- 
plays have been of the Indian variety. 

Kalem has produced over a hundred of such pictures from 
his pen, besides many comedies and other types of photoplays. 
“The Dance of Death,” a two-reel Indian release current on 
the programs of picture houses, is the best example of this 
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class of drama, but his important and manifold editorial duties 
give him little time for original work, at present. 

One of the leaders of the little band of prominent scenario 
authors dwells out in Los Angeles and is a regular contributor 
to the Selig program of releases. He is William E. Wing, also 
known more or less widely as the Los Angeles correspondent 
of the “New York Dramatic Mirror,” and a former newspaper 
man of great ability. 

His name has been attached to a long list of undisputed 
successes during the last twelve months, and his present income 
averages about thirteen thousand dollars per annum, which is 
not so bad for one of the “unknown” literary men! 

D. W. Griffith was the discoverer of Mr. Wing, and Wing 
wrote a great many of that great producer’s pictures during 
his producership with the Biograph. Four years ago, when the 
Biograph first came to Los Angeles, Mr. Wing wrote in one 
week seven comedies for that company, the first one being 
“Tomboy Bessie,” with Mabel Normand, and the beginning of 
a series which he later followed up for the Selig company under 
the caption, “Red Head, the Angel Child Demon,” which are 
still being produced with great success by the latter company. 

Wing has also written many of the Western Vitagraph 
physchological dramas, and in May, 1913, he joined the Selig 
company, and has written exclusively for them ever since. 

Some of his best work has been shown in “The Power 
that Rules,” “The Hat,” both produced by the Vitagraph com- 
pany, and the Biograph release, “By Man’s Law,” which D. 
W. Griffith produced with great success. 

Later successes have been Selig’s “Hope,” an allegorical 
play, and “Phantoms,” another Selig success. 

A collaborator with his wife, Bannister Merwin is an 
other successful photoplay writer, most of whose work has 
been done for the Edison company, although for the past two 
years he has been organizing and managing the scenario de- 
partment of the London Film Company, of London, England, 
and writing exclusively for them. 

His first photoplay was “The Link that Held,” which the 





Edison people produced, and other successful photoplays from 
his pen were “Home,” “The Sunset Gun,” “While John Bolt 
Slept,” “The Antique Brooch,” all Edisons, and he has written 


two or three hundred besides, mostly for Edison. He is also 
known as a successful writer of magazine fiction. 

The Lubin scenario staff contains several notables in the 
photoplay writing world, and none is more successful than 
George Terwilliger, whose photoplays have mainly been re- 
leased by Lubin and who is now engaged in directing his own 
stories down in Florida for that outfit. 

He took up script writing while on the New York “Mir- 
ror” with Frank E. Woods, and sold his first one to D. W. 
Griffith, of the Biograph, called “The Guerilla.” It was founded 
on a vaudeville playlet of Mr. Terwilliger’s, and was the first 
sketch written in which motion pictures were interpolated to 
tell part of the story, and was refused by managers for that 
reason. Thereafter most of his work was for Mr. Griffith, 
who encouraged him splendidly, and led to his being still more 
famous as a photoplay author. He established also the motion 
picture department (under the name of Gordon Trent), for 
the New York “Telegraph,” and from there he went to the 
Reliance company under James Kirkwood, to whom he ac- 
knowledges a debt for his entry into the active ranks. 

From the Reliance he went to the Lubinites, where he has 
remained ever since. His best pictures have been, probably, 
“The District Attorney’s Conscience” and “The Cry of the 
Blood,” both Lubins. Although he has written many for that 
firm, he considers these two the foremost. 

Another Lubinite is Emmet Campbell Hall, who sold his 
first script to that company in 1910, called “Indian Blood.” 
Mr. Hall never saw a studio until 1911, and in 1913 joined the 
Lubin company, and has stayed ever since. 

Mr. Hall’s specialties have been Civil War pictures, and 
he has met his greatest success in this line of writing. He 
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has written over three hundred and sold two hundred of them 
in the open market. “The House With the Closed Shutters,” 
which Griffith produced for the Biograph, was probably his 
most pleasing effort. “His Trust Fulfilled” was another suc- 
cess of the Biograph’s productions, and was the first multiple- 
reel production, not an adaptation, made in this country. Other 
Lubin releases of note have been “The Blinded Heart,” “Be- 
fore the Last Leaves Fall,” “The Price of Victory” and “The 
Road to the Dawn.” 

Lloyd Lonergan holds the palm for prolificness next to 
Roy McCardell, having written over nine hundred scripts, mostly 
for the Thanhouser company, most of whose releases in the 
past six years have been from his pen. 

He is another newspaper graduate and comes from a fam- 
ily of noted writers. His brother Phil, formerly editor and 
chief writer for the Majestic company out in Los Angeles, is 
now editor for Thanhouser, and his sister Louise is another 
photoplay author of note. 

Lloyd, in the early days of the Thanhouser company, re- 
ceived an interest in the firm from his brother-in-law, Edwin 
Thanhouser, for his good work in writing a film version of 
“St. Elmo,” and his share in the business has made him a rich 
man among photo playwrights. 

George Fitzmaurice over at the Pathe studios, is another 
successful man in the writing-for-the-screen game. He has 
never done any work whatever in this line except for Pathe, 
and wrote his first script for them under the title of “The 
Wrong Road to Happiness,” and later assumed the scenario 
editorship of that firm. Of late he has been almost alone in 
that department, and has written and had produced one hun- 
dred and thirty reels of scripts in the past year, practically 
the bulk of the Pathe output. 

An Englishman, born in France, he has been about every- 
where that one can think of, and his travels have given him 
an experience and insight into human nature that have had a 
great deal to do with his success. 

Another resident of Los Angeles who has more than made 
good in the photoplay writing game, is W. H. Clifford, now of 
the Thomas Ince companies there. 

Born in Washington, D. C., and a long seasoned traveler, 
Mr. Clifford has been known for some years as a dramatist of 
ability, having written many successful vaudeville sketches 
and plays, and was the original dramatist of “St. Elmo,” and 
also dramatized “Life’s Shop Window,” by Victoria Cross, for 
the stage. He was also known as a director and put on the 
big “Fighting the Flames” spectacle back East, and was gen- 
eral manager of production for the Marcus Loew offices when 
he left to enter the motion picture field. So it can readily 
be seen that Mr. Clifford was unusually well equipped to write 
photoplays. He first wrote and produced pictures for the Imp 
company with Thomas Ince, and later went to Los Angeles in 
search of health and started a film company of his own, which 
was a failure, and later joined Mr. Ince again and has been 
with him ever since. 

Another Los Angeleon is Richard V. Spencer, also with 
the New York Motion Picture company as editor and staff 
writer there. Mr. Spencer debuted into the photoplay world 
through his work as the Los Angeles correspondent of the 
“Motion Picture World,” of New York, which forced him to 
visit the various studios, and from these visits he imbibed at- 
mosphere and also the spark of photoplay writing ability which 
has led to his present success. 

His first photoplay, “Before the Gringo Came,” was sold 
to the Selig company, and later the Bison studios bought sev- 
eral, and that small success led Mr. Spencer to follow up the 
new branch of literature more closely, with the result that he 
managed to sell over seventy-five scripts to Bison the follow- 
ing year. Later he became scenario editor of the same com- 
pany, and still later took up the work of scenario editor for 
the Ince companies. He has written and produced over three 
hundred of his own stories and revised half as many more. 











A famous playwright for the speaking stage, Mark Swan 
has lately given much time to photoplay writing, and with 
remarkable success, and has written many of the Edison 
comedy successes, notably the Wood B. Wedd series of comics. 
He wrote his first in 1911 entitled “He Swore Off Smoking,” 
which he sold to Edison for twenty-five dollars, and since that 
time he has written and sold over two hundred to that firm. 

Clay M. Greene is another graduate from the speaking 
stage, and is a member of the Lubin happy family of photo 
playwrights. His connection with that firm is a little less than 
a year’s duration, but in that time he has had produced about 
one hundred reels of pictures from his pen. His most import- 
ant film so far released has been “Through Fire to Fortune,” 
though he prefers “The Waif of the Desert,” “A Strange Mel- 
ody,” “The Inspector’s Story” and “Treasures on Earth”; and 
he has been equally successful in adapting the stage successes, 
“The Sporting Duchess,” “The House Next Door” and “The 
Fortune Hunter.” 

He also designed the Lubin Cinelogues, about fifteen of 
which have been released to date. 

Arthur Leeds is another of the younger men who have 
succeeded in the photoplay world. His produced photoplays, 
“Sun, Sand and Solitude,” “Through Another Man’s Eyes,” 
“The Heart of a Jew,” “A Pearl of Greater Price,” “In the 
Country God Forgot,” “Without Reward,” “The Germinal Ele- 
ment,” “The Man Who Mocked,” and many other feature films, 
have placed him in the front rank of photo playwrights. 

His experience as an actor and in many other branches 
of theatrical work, fitted him in many ways for his future 
work, and he is also another newspaper product who has taken 
up photoplay work. He is the author of a book on Writing 
the Photoplay, is editor of “The Photoplay Author,” and is 
generally well known and liked among the photoplay authors 
of the country. 

Louis Reeves Harrison, author of the scenario of “Paid in 
Full,” is a newspaper man also, and is at present reviewer of 
feature films for the “Motion Picture World.” His first photo- 
play was one among many others accepted by David W. Grif- 
fith, who was instrumental in setting his feet on the right 
path, and bought about fifteen from Mr. Harrison’s pen. Then 
the Imp company claimed the work of his Remington, and his 
first for them, “Mother Love,” was printed and used as a 
sample scenario guide for future strugglers. 

His Vitagraph picture, “Dixie Mother,” won the “Motion 
Picture Magazine” popularity contest by a.large majority. 

Monte K. Katterjohn, until lately scenario editor for the 
Universal, wrote his first one in 1908, and sold it to the Vita- 
graph company, called “A Policeman’s Dream.” Since that day 
he has written and sold over a hundred scripts. His “The Pri- 
meval Test” has been a great success, as produced by the Rex 
company, and many others of the Universal releases are from 
his pen. 

He, also, is an ex-newspaper man, hailing from Boonville, 
Indiana. 

Eustace Hale Ball started his photo playwriting life with 
a couple of college educations, and much newspaper and maga- 
zine experience, so it is not to be wondered at that he has 
decidedly made good in his new field. 

He started in 1912, with the Eclair company, as adver- 
tising manager and script writer, and found that his training 
and observation had fitted him well for the work, and also that 
certain photographic experiments and labors helped him not a 
little. 

“Robin Hood” was probably his best work, although his 
work since has included such scenarios as “Checkers” for the 
All-Star Feature Film Company; “The Squaw Man,” “The 
Banker’s Daughter” and “The Kentucky Derby.” He also is 
well known as a magazine author and writer of novels, and is 
more or less famous as author of many of the Nick Carter 
novels for Street & Smith. He has written since 1912 over 
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two hundred produced photoplays for the Reliance, Majestic, 
Thanhouser, Solax and Selig companies. 

Noted principally for her work as the author of the scen- 
arios for the Jack London films, having filmized all of his 
novels for the screen, Hettie Gray Baker deserves mention as 
being among the leaders of the photoplay world. She has 
also sold many scripts to Vitagraph, notably, “The Secret of 
the Old Desk,” released under the title of “Treasure Trove”; 
also to Selig, Edison, Kalem, Biograph and Mutual. 

Her profession is that of law librarian, or rather was, 
until a year ago, when she joined the Bosworth firm as scen- 
ario editor, and became under contract to cinematize all the 
Jack London books that they were to produce. 

Some of her best work was probably “The Irony of Fate” 
(Vitagraph), “Where Love There God Is, Also” (Selig), “Sally 
in Our Alley” (Selig), “Of the Willow Pattern” (Edison), 
“Their Stepmother” (Selig) and “Around the Battle Tree” 
(Selig). 

Her London scripts are so far, “John Barleycorn,” “The 
Valley of the Moon,” “Martin Eden,” “Smoke Bellew,” “Odys- 
sey of the North,” “Son of the Wolf” and “Burning Daylight.” 

Henry Albert Phillips is another photo playwright of merit 
and renown, most of whose photoplays have been released by 
Kalem and Vitagraph, his best work being the Kalem release, 
“The Two Runaways,” his “Coming of the Real Prince” (Re- 
liance) and “Branded,” a Vitagraph picture, and he is also 
known as being the instigator and collaborator with Rex Beach 
in putting that famous author’s work in photoplay form, and 
putting his virile stories before the picture-going public. 

He has written many magazine stories, and at one time 
was an associate editor of the “Metropolitan Magazine,” and 
is also the author of several books on short story writing and 
plot formation, etc. 

Mare Edmund Jones is a Chicagoan now resident in Los 
Angeles, and was one of the few really free lance photoplay au- 
thors who refuse to tie themselves up to any one company, in 
order that he may write as he likes, and be free to keep his 
own style, although now with the Reliance company. 

His most successful photoplays have been “Twilight” (Es- 
sanay), “The Wood Fire at Martin’s” (Selig), “Sunlight” 
(Essanay), “In the Firelight” (American) , “Slipping Fingers” 
(Selig), “Withering Roses” (Beauty), “Millions for Defense” 
(Vitagraph) and “The Town of Nazareth” (American). 

Jones has been among the first photoplay movements for 
the benefit of photoplay authors, and has started several such 
organizations, with considerable benefit to the photo play- 
wrights of the country. 

Successively actor, clown, magazine writer, publicity man 
and what not, Richard Willis, of Los Angeles, formerly of Eng- 
land, is a product of considerable experience in many lines of 
endeavor, and all have helped to make him the successful scen- 
ario author that he is. 

He acted and then wrote scripts for the Nestor company, 
and was for a time their scenario editor. His best works have 
been “The Way to Happiness,” “Arabella’s Ankle,” “The 
Greatest of These,” “Black Rock’s Last Stand.” 

He has written and sold over a hundred produced scripts, 
besides much magazine work. 

His first was “The Arizona Land Swindle” for the Bison 
company. 

Lu Senaurens, now editor of the “Motion Picture Stories 
Magazine,” for Frank Tousey, is another successful script 
writer, having written and sold many scenarios to various com- 
panies. His “The Big Boss,” produced by the Reliance com- 
pany, and a great success, was probably his best. He is also 
known as a serial story writer of note, and his editorial work 
keeps him pretty busy nowadays, although he still manages 


to turn out a few good ones, occasionally, for the photoplay 
fans to see. 
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Benjamin Barondess, together with Michael Potter, has 
managed to sell over a hundred scripts to the various well 
known companies, and their work is to be seen regularly re- 
leased. They are probably the only successful free lance col- 
laborators in the business. 


Among other successful photo playwrights whose work 
may be seen often in the picture houses across the country, may 
be mentioned Catherine Carr, now scenario editor of the North 
American Film Company; Margaret Berstch, who succeeded 
Beta Breil at the Vitagraph scenario editor’s desk; Mark S. 
Reardon; George B. Seitz, also a well-known playwright; Mary 
L. Farley; Stanner F. V. Taylor; Giles R. Warren; J. A. 
Saxon; Wallace Clifton, of the Selig forces; Ed Ray Coffin; 
Gene Gauntier and Mary Pickford, while there are many lesser 
lights struggling to win recognition who have already sold 
many scripts and are on the high road to success. 

The growing importance of the photo playwrights’ work 
may be gauged by the recent organization of the Photoplay Au- 
thors’ League, Inc., out in Los Angeles, organized and officered by 


Frank E. Woods, Marc E. Jones, W. E. Wing, Russell E. Smith, 


‘Hettie Gray Baker, etc., and having Richard Harding Davis 


as a vice-president, and practically all the successful photo 
playwrights of the country among its members. The photo 
playwright, until recently, has been kept in the background 
and only lately has he begun to be recognized as an important 
factor in the picture world. Without his story the picture is 
not worth looking at, and the manufacturers are now beginning 
to pay large prices to get the work of the before-mentioned 
photo playwrights, assured that they will receive the right sort 
of plots, properly worked out, for their production. 

To the public, however, they are still unknown, and this 
article may help to make them known to the picture fans who 
enjoy the product of their brains every night and day in the 
year, in all countries and in all languages. 

Surely they deserve some recognition from a public who 
swarm by the millions to see the result of their brain work, 
presented by, and interpreted by, a company who would have 
had, otherwise, nothing to interpret. 


[llumination 
By Edwin C. Litsey 


AR, far afield, torn by a keen unrest, 
I watch the tired moon go down the west. 
Then in the path which it but erstwhile trod 
Bloom out the-pure forget-me-nots of God. 


I search the sky for peace—who cannot pray; 
And there, while yet my spirit stands at bay, 
Between some faroff, fleecy window-bars 

I see her sweet face smiling ’mid the stars. 


Integrity 


By George Lawrence Andrews 


INE days they wailed dead Hector, the betrayed 
Of cold Minerva to the Pelian spear. 
A false Deiphobus she personed here, 
Yet, might the true have seen a coward made? 
Might not the glorious and heroic shade 
That soared from Hector’s fire-englutted bier 
Down darkest Styx have wailed then, “Brother dear, 
Better thy scorn, my recreance to have stayed!” 


For Love hath strength or weakness in his hands. 
Friends may prove foes, foes the best friends at need. 


Keep then eternal vigil, Man! 


Advise 


Thine heart, until its turmoil understands, 
There is no choice save thine own soul’s indeed 
In the last trench, while still thy pennon flies! 





Mary Darlint 


By W. Dayton Wegefarth 


ARY McGUIRE, begorry, yer sire 
M Should be mighty proud o’ ye, darlint, fer sure: 
Wid yer cheeks like th’ roses, yer lips jest as red, 
An’ a smile on your face that’s like wine t’ me head: 
’Tis no wonder I’m wishin’ and longin’ fer you, 


When I ought t’ be earnin’ a dollar or two, 
Mary, darlint. 


Mary, ye divil, why can’t ye be civil? 


Ye’re breakin’ me heart into wee little bits. 


Sure, I’m that brave an’ fearless that one day, colleen, 


I’ll be drownin’ what’s left o’ meself in th’ stream; 
Fer I’m growin’ so t’in from th’ pert t’ings ye’ve said 
That I’m fearin’ some mornin’ I'll find meself dead, 


Mary, darlint. 


Mary McGuire, I’m that much on fire 
Wid love fer ye, swateheart, I’m nearly consumed. 
But I’m tellin’ ye true, if ye don’t soon decide, 
Ye’ll be dressin’ in black ’stead o’ bein’ a bride. 
Sure an’ what’s that ye’re sayin’? Ye’ll marry me now? 
Praise th’ hivins! I know’d I’d persuade y’ somehow, 


Mary, darlint. 





** 3 T IS time for us who are this side of thirty-five to unite 
I and take back our Jesus,” is the startling word in the 
Preface to A Young Man’s Jesus, by Bruce Barton. The 
author argues that we have allowed the public “to form its own 
conception of a tired, unhappy, martyred Jesus, who lived with- 
out a real laugh, and looked forward to dying in a sort of 
fanatical eagerness. We are urged to remember that “He 
had our bounding pulses, our hot desires. He felt his spirits 
leap in the bracing air of the new morning. He knew the 
stirring cheer of good fellowship.” 

The book was written “to present this truer portrait— 
of a young man glowing with physical strength and the joy of 
living, athrilf with the protest of youth against oppression and 
intolerance, yet radiating a spiritual power that has trans- 
formed the world.” The author has “sought to exhume his 
hearty laugh from the pages of dry theological treatises which 
have smothered it, and to set it ringing joyously across the 
record of His days.” His own belief in the intense humanity 
of Jesus is shown in his statement that “if He were to be in 
the city to-day we should look for Him where the crowd is 
thickest—in church, perhaps, if it were Sunday, but during 
the week He spent little time in churches. At least not when 
the sun was warming the corn into ripeness, when all nature 
was luring tired men and women away to the hills. If there 
were a world’s championship series in town, we might look 
for Him there, at least at one of the games. And if not, then 
He would, we think, be somewhere about the busiest part of 
the streets. So we would search until we saw some one stop 
in the middle of the way to lift a little child and dry its tears, 
or to carry a cripple over the torrent of traffic, or to chat with 
the corner loafer out of whose eyes light seemed to have died. 
And we would go up to Him quite frankly and openly, as we 
know He would want us to do. Then, with the full muscled, 
powerful grip of His hand still tingling on our palms, we 
should be reconciled, almost, to His death; almost glad that 
they cut Him off while the hot blood of idealism still coursed, 
uncooled, through His veins, while Youth had yielded not one 
niggardly concession to the deadening conservatism of years. 
We should forgive them, almost, that they saved Him to us, 
that He died while He was still our own—still strong, still full- 
blooded and full-faithed: always, through the ascending ages, 
a young man’s Jesus.” 

It is worth more than passing remark that just about the 
time of the publication of Bruce Barton’s book Charles M. 
Sheldon issued his Jesus is Here, which tells a story that has 
brought down on his head the criticism of thousands of Chris- 
tians who feel that his message is irreverent, as well as the 
praise of other thousands who feel that his words help to do 
the very thing that Bruce Barton set out to do—to make real 
Jesus who has been robbed of reality by our familiarity with 
His story. In Dr. Sheldon’s words, “the lapse of time since 
He was here has removed Him in thought with very many 
people from the everyday life, and very many people have 
forgotten or at least do not remember that when He was on 
earth He worked and ate and slept and grew tired just like 
any human being. He moved about among people just like an 
average man. He was not a recluse or a solitary, but He loved 


the multitude, and above all He was perfectly sympathetic 
No one ever lived who 


with al) sorts and conditions of men. 


Every Day Lessons from New Books 


By JOHN T. FARIS, D.D. 






was more socially democratic than Jesus, and it is reverent to 
say no one enjoyed life more than He did.” 

There may be a difference of opinion as to Dr. Sheldon’s 
method in teaching the lesson. It is a little startling to think 
of a book in which Jesus is made to appear in a modern city, 
as a modern man, looking “just like an average man, only dif- 
ferent.” But if in this way is accomplished the author’s long- 
ing to make the Saviour of men seem near and real and loving, 
is he not to be praised? 

However readers may disagree on other points, they will 
be ready to unite in praise of the reverent art of the author in 
telling only through a third person of the events in which Jesus 
figured as an actor, and his care to put into his mouth no words 
but those for which he has authority in the gospel records. 

And always the lessons taught by the incidents in which 
Jesus was an actor enforce lessons taught in the gospels, les- 
sons which to so many people seem distant and impractical. 

For instance, there was the appeal made to Him by a 
mother for the life of her dying babe. He did not grant the 
petition, but He gave her something better—the assurance that 
no cloud of doubt would ever obscure their vision of their child, 
alive and happy in a world far above this one in joy and 
beauty. “I asked Him to give her back to me alive,” this 
mother says. “He is doing more than that. He is making 
me certain that she is alive in a better world than this.” 

Again, He hallowed the love of a young man and a young 
woman, speaking words of blessing to them and smiling upon 
them as they plighted their troth. He came to them again 
when they were on their wedding tour, assuring them of His 
interest and His love. They felt that marriage would mean 
far more to them because of His words and His smile of ten- 
derness. “It is all so real,” they said. And yet the appearance 
of Jesus under such circumstances should not make more real 
His blessing upon those who go to a home of their own, or for 
any one, at any time. For always He is near, always He 
wants to bless, always He longs to give His vitalizing touch 
to the love of husband for wife, of wife for husband, of friend 
for friend. 

A woman in the story rejoices because Jesus gave her a 
Testament in which He had written His name. But even if 
this had actually occurred it would not have been more real 
than the gift of His Word that He makes to all who will take 
it, a gift that is individual for “whosoever will.” 

Once one of the author’s characters told of seeing Jesus 
take from a sick scrub-woman in an office building her brush, 
and kneel by her side and complete her work. Thus He at- 
tempted to translate into a modern picture the story of the 
washing of the disciples’ feet by their Master; to make real 
for the present day the invitation, “Come unto me all ye that 
labor and I will give you rest.” 

But however much Dr. Sheldon’s book may do to make 
Jesus real, it is Bruce Barton’s book that gives the more con- 
vincing message, for he enables his readers to “close their eyes, 
and see Him, virile, broad-shouldered, His strong cordial hand 
outstretched, His lips parted in a smile revealing perfect teeth, 
a flash of joy in His eyes; hear the hearty man-to-man hail 
with which He would welcome us; know that, of all the men 
in history whom one might choose as the companion of a joy- 
ous half-day, the young man of Galilee would be most joyous, 
most completely and inspiringly attractive and worth while.” 
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The Fairy’s Gift 
Part I. 
By Nina Tachau 


the back steps one day. It was 

very late in March, and though the 
trees and grass looked as they had the 
past few months, you could feel that they 
were beginning to stir about and stretch 
and yawn, for it was time for them to 
wake from their long winter’s nap. 

“I wish I knew what we could do. It 
isn’t very much fun just sitting here on 
the steps,” said Eleanor. “Did you ever 
see anything as quiet as this yard? Not 
a thing stirring, not even a bird to be 
seen.” 

“T wish something very exciting would 
happen,” said Ned. And then he rubbed 
his eyes, for just before him stood a tiny 
little lady. He was quite sure that a 
moment ago the spot had been empty, 
but he took off his hat and bowed, for 
he was a polite little fellow, as boys go. 
The little lady bowed most politely, too, 
and she spoke in a low silvery voice, just 
as a gentle breeze that goes softly by, 
murmuring lightly. 

“I heard what you children were say- 
ing, and as you are very good, both of 
you, I shall grant you a most wonderful 
gift for one year. You shall be able to 
understand the voice of Nature, yes, just 
as you now understand me,” and before 
the children had time to thank her, or to 
ask any questions, she had disappeared. 

And then they knew that they had been 
talking to a fairy. Oh, the wonder of 
it! But suddenly they looked at each 
other in amazement, for all about them 
they heard a gentle murmuring, and then 
presently, oh, the funniest sounds of 
yawning and sighing, and they noticed 
that they came from the old tree right 
near the steps. A breeze had passed by 
and was shaking the branches of the 
tree, and all the little buds were begin- 
ning to wake up. 


E tte beat and Ned were sitting on 


“They sound just like brother Charles 
when mother is trying to make him get 
up in the morning,” giggled Eleanor. 
“Let’s walk around and find some one to 
talk to.” For they were oh, so excited, 
and wanted to use their great gift at 
once. 


“You see we have only a year, and we 
must make the best of it.” Then Eleanor 
clapped her hands gleefully. “Oh, Ned, 
to-day they are getting the sap from the 
maple trees. I saw the men at work as 
I passed. Let’s go down to the grove and 
watch them,” said Eleanor. 

“Yes, that would be lots of fun. Come 
along, then, or we'll be too late,” and 
away they scampered down the street 
and around the corner, and through a 
field, toward the big maple grove. Pres- 
ently they saw a big patch of white, near 
the edge of the wood, and Ned darted 
away. 

“Oh, oh,” he squealed, “Eleanor, come 
here quickly, I’ve got something wonder- 
ful to show you!” 

Eleanor came flying through the field. 
“Where, where, Ned?” 

And Ned just said, “Look!” 

And they both stood spellbound before 
a patch of the loveliest little flowers they 
had ever seen. 

“Please step aside and do not keep the 
sun from us,” cried any number of cross 
voices. Ned and Eleanor were so sur- 
prised that they didn’t know what to 
say, but they hastily moved. 

“That’s better! You see we love the 
sun so much that we cannot bear to lose 
even a moment’s sunshine. The sun is 
the most wonderful thing in all the 
world,” chanted all the little spring beau- 
ties together. “Why we look at him all 
day long, turning our heads to follow him 
through the sky, from east to west.” 


“But what do you do on cloudy days 
when you can’t see him?” At last the 
children had gotten a chance to ask a 
question. 


“Oh, then we don’t care what we do, so 
we generally just look at the ground.” 

“When I do that,” remarked Ned, “my 
mother scolds me, and says I’m sulky— 
are you sulky?” 


“I’m sure I don’t know, but I do think 
it’s hard, when we rush and push to be 
the first flowers to bloom in the spring, 
and then have to spend a whole day out 
of our short lives without seeing him 
or feeling his warm rays. It certainly 
is very hard!” 

“How do you know when it’s time to 
come out of the ground?” asked Ned. 

“Well, all winter long we lie cozily 
dreaming in the soft earth, but after a 
while we hear a gentle tapping, tapping, 
and the rain drops are sent to wake us 
up. And presently the little drops come 
trickling down through the earth, and we 
hear the sunbeams calling, calling, and 
so we begin to yawn and stretch, and 
our roots strike down, down, into the 
earth, and our sprout pushes up, up, 
toward the sun who is calling. We are 
very fortunate, for we have a small deep 
tuber, where the summer before we had 
stored up lots of food, and so we do not 
have to wait long to collect food from 
the ground—we just go ahead and grow. 
The roots strike downward from the 
tuber to get mote food, and then, too, it 
holds us steady, just like an anchor. 
Many spring flowers are like us—tulips 
and hyacinths have bulbs, and if you 
were to cut one open, you would see the 
whole little plant for next year, packed 
inside the bulb, and it has plenty of food 
all around it. The later flowers have 
only a little food packed in their tiny 
seeds, so they have to get their food from 
the ground, and that’s why it takes them 
longer to grow.” 

“But you were telling us about your- 
selves.” 

“Well, the sprout comes pushing up 
through the earth, and at last it sticks 
its head out into the light and air—ah, 
how glorious that is! To feel the warm 
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sunlight and the breezes! Though some- 
times we find some snow lingering in 
corners, we don’t mind that—no indeed, 
for we know that our dear sun will soon 
make that right. I should like to see 
any snow that would dare to remain after 
the warm sunbeams tell it to melt away.” 

“But it is quite wonderful how such a 
delicate stem as you have, could push 
its way up through the hard ground.” 

“You must remember that the rain has 
made the earth softer, and though my 
light green stem is slender, it is strong 
enough for the work it has to do.” 

“Your leaves look rather like grass, 
don’t they?” asked Ned. “You see there 
are just two of them, and they are dark 
green in color and so long and narrow, 
that if they weren’t growing right out 
of the middle of your stalk, no one would 
know that they belonged to you. But I 
like your flowers very much,” he con- 
tinued frankly, “I should think one would 
call your petals oval-shaped, and they 
are white, veined with pink.” 

“Look at me,” “and me,” “and me!” 
cried a lot of little voices, and some 
trembling flowers stood up very tall to 
make themselves be seen. 
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“Why,” cried Ned, “you are pink. How 
strange! Some of you are pink with 
pinker veins, and some of you are white 
with pink veins.” 

“Not strange at all,” they replied 
angrily, “you have brown hair and eyes, 
and your sister has light hair and blue 
eyes.” 

“Oh, I see!” 

The children stood bout for a few mo- 
ments, but as the flowers appeared to 
have no more to say; in fact, they began 
to talk among themselves in a low tone, 
they walked away. And when they 
reached the grove they found a great 
number of men busily at work boring 
holes in the trees with three-quarter inch 
augers. Into these holes were stuck 
wooden spouts at the end of which hung 
the little pails which caught the sap as it 
flowed out. The children stood about for 
some time watching the men, and then 
they wandered away toward a more quiet 
part of the woods. 

“I wonder whether it hurts the tree 
to have so many holes bored into it?” 
asked Eleanor. They were standing in 
front of a tall beautiful tree with far- 
spreading branches, and they were very 


The Poor Dolls 


By Hazeltine Fewsmith 





HAZCLTING FOWSMITH 


The cruel sprites 


N” first the fairies lead the dolls away; 


Won’t even let them watch the elfin play 
On moonlight nights; 
So in a corner dark they must be stacked, 


And face the wall, 


And cushions piled on top to keep them packed, 


Poor dollies all! 


The tiny elfin voices the night through 


In laughter peal; 


But not one peep at what the fairies do 


Can dollies steal. 








much surprised when a low gentle voice 
replied: 

No, dear child, it does not hurt us at 
all. Why, you know we love to share 
our sap with you.” 

“Now that is really very kind of you, 
I’m sure,” responded Eleanor very po- 
litely. “Is there any other tree from 
which we get syrup?” 

“No, we sugar maples are the only 
trees that have such sweet sap. But of 
course you know that the syrup that 
you eat is not just as it is now. In olden 
days there used to be regular holidays 
when it was time to get the maple syrup 
and sugar. The men used to build huge 
stoves out of rocks, and on these were set 
the big iron pots that held the sap. And 
then it would boil and boil until the syrup 
and maple sugar were done. And oh, the 
merry-making that was part of the busi- 
ness! Why, these woods used to ring 
with gay laughter,” the tree sighed sadly. 
“Now they have a machine, and the sap 
it put in at one end and comes out syrup 
at the other.” 

“But,” questioned Ned, “how do they 
know when it is time to get the syrup?” 

“In the early, early spring, when the 
snow has just commenced to melt, and 
the days to grow warmer, I feel a stirring 
all through my roots and trunk and 
branches. Just the same feeling that you 
have when you want to sing and dance 
and skip about. And so my sap, which 
is like your blood, begins to push its way 
up, up through my trunk and branches 
and out to the very tip ends of the tiniest 
twigs, and it goes racing along happily, 
and that is why it flows so rapidly into 
the pail. Why, the men tell us that they 
get twenty-five gallons from one tree, and 
from that they make five pounds of maple 
sugar.” 

“Why that is really wonderful!” cried 
both the children. “But if the sap is like 
our blood, how can you spare so much 
of it?” 

“Well, of course, it is much better if 
they wait until we are about twenty-five 
years old, for then we are full grown, but 
after that we can be tapped each year, 
and it will not harm our leaves or our 
little babies that grow in the fall. And 
really we are glad to share our sweetness 
with you. Think how much better your 
buckwheat cakes taste when they are 
drenched with maple syrup!” 

“Well, I should say they do taste good 
—the only trouble is that mother never 
allows me to have as many of them as I 
want,” cried Ned with great feeling. 

“Well,” said the tree soothingly, “per- 
haps she knows best.” 

“That is what mother always says,” 
replied Ned disgustedly. 

In the meantime, Eleanor had been 
watching the little wooden pail. “Why, 
this pail is almost full; it is remarkable 
how fast your sap flows! Does it always 
do that?” 








“Well, of course, there are some years 
that are better than others, for the 
weather affects us a great deal. This 
winter was especially fine, for perhaps 
you remember that early in the year we 
had freezing weather, and then came a 
thaw, and again it turned very cold. The 
season lasts about six weeks. Bright, 
sunshiny days, with a westerly breeze 
blowing, and just a touch of frost at 
night—ah, these are the days that make 
the sap go racing along!” 


THE CHILDREN'S CRUSADE 


By this time it had begun to grow 
dark, the wind died down, and the still 
air was turning very cold. Here and 
there a star twinkled in the blue sky. 

“Come on, Eleanor, it must be very 
late, we’ll have to run home as fast as 
we can go.” 

And off they scampered, calling back, 
“Good-bye, good-bye, kind tree.” 

“Wasn’t the maple good to us?” asked 
Ned. “In the summer we must come out 
here again to see the leaves, and in the 
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autumn, to see the little babies that grow 
at that time. Isn’t it wonderful to know 
that the trees feel the same way that we 
do, so wide awake and jolly and happy? 
It must be very hard on the poor things 
to have to stand still in one spot all the 
time when they would like to run about 
and skip as we do. I mean to talk to 
some other trees very soon and hear what 
they have to say. It’s great to be able 
to talk to anything you like, and get an 
answer, too!” 


The Children’s Crusade 
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By Edward J. O'Brien 


FLOCK of little children 


Came singing down the world 


In drifting robes of twilight 
And dewy eyes empearled 
With dreams of starry wonder 
And candles in their hands 
To conquer realms of silence 
_ And win to hidden lands. 


One Baby led a snowy lamb 
With silver staff in hand. 
His smiling Face shone golden bright 
Before that little band. 
They swept in flowing happiness 
A river down the town 
To find the other little ones 
In cotton cap and gown. 


And down through flaming Broadway 
Their candle light doth flow. 
With singing hearts like lilies 
They march as pure as snow. 
And all the painted faces 
And men whose soul hath died 
And many a ragged newsboy 
Have joined the swelling tide. 


It laughed into the sunset 
And sang into the night, 
And ever people joined it 
And shouted with delight, 
Until they met the sunrise 
With candles in their hands, 
And conquered realms of silence 
And won to hidden lands. 
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The Writer's Workshop 


A Section Devoted to the Interests of the Young Writer 


Conducted by J ames Melvin Lee 


OR the study of plots one hour in a good seat in a motion 
F picture house will be more helpful to the young writer 
than nine spent in a Morris chair in the library over the 
stories in the magazines. A reel is simply a film on which the 
plot action of a short story has been recorded. All description 
is taken in at a glance. The dialog—save for a “flash” now 
and then on the screen—is left to the imagination; but the way 
it was spoken and received is given in detail. In the cheaper 
reels less attention is paid to this matter and the thread of the 
narrative, therefore, is much harder to follow. The same thing 
is true of the short story. In fact, all that I have said about 
unity in time, place and characters in short stories applies 
equally as well to the one-reel photoplay. The producer of the 
latter frequently goes over the film and applies the shears at 
just those points where the experienced writer would apply the 
blue pencil in the written tale. 

The things to be noticed about plots at the photoplay will 
supplement, but in no way supplant the remarks made in this 
department last month. At the play it is self-evident that the 
plot is the framework upon which the story is built. Each 
scene is a contributing incident which carries the action farther 
along. Again, each scene is either a cause or an effect of the 
series which makes up the plot. Even better than in the short 
story can one see the framework as it goes up sticq by stick, 
or incident by incident, to be more exact. Hence it is much 
easier to make a blue print of a photoplay than of a short story. 
In such blue prints it should be noticed that the cause does not 
necessarily precede the effect. Some great underlying cause 
may not be given till the conclusion of the tale. In the better 
class of photoplays may be found excellent examples of the 
closely-wrought plot. Incident or act number one may be cause, 
not only of incident or act number two, but also of incident or 
act number three. Such plays are careful to show a combina- 
tion of causes sufficient to explain the behavior of the charac- 
ters and to give reasons and plausibility for following events. 
In this way some obstacle is raised and the conflict or struggle, 
so necessary for the short story, is provided. 

By watching the photoplay it is much easier to see where 
the character delineation, the atmosphere, etc., are nailed to 
the plot. However slight the plot may be, it must not only 
carry its own weight, but also sustain the “furnishings and 
decorations” of the story. The interest-arousers and the sym- 
pathy-developers, to use shop terms, must be fastened to the 
framework in such a way as to seem to strengthen the sup- 
ports. At the photoplay, the young writer can see with his 
own eyes how the job is done. After watching a few reels 
run off, he ought to know how to avoid putting descriptive mat- 
ter at a climactic point in the story. He ought to see that most 
of such material as setting, atmosphere, etc., is constructed 
while the momentum of one contributing incident carries the 
story along to the next. 

The moving picture theater may be helpful to the young 
writer, not only in composition and development of plot, but 
also in other ways. I know of no more practical exercise than 
to take the plot of some photoplay and upon this framework to 
build the short story complete. At an afternoon matinee one 
can make a rough blue print of the plot. Then, sometime be- 
fore the reel is run off later in the evening, he can map out 
the descriptive passages necessary to understand the tale and 
can sketch roughly on paper the conversation of the characters. 
At the evening performance, unless he has had some experience 
in the workshop, he will be surprised to see how much in detail 


he has described bits of scenery which contribute nothing to 
the story and how important was the window which looked 
down upon the valley and which he did not mention at all. He 
will probably be astonished at the amount of dialog which needs 
the literary rip-saw and gouger. 

Of course, it is understood that stories made in this way 
can only go into the waste-basket or reference box. Sometimes 
a story seems too good to be treated in this way, but the ethical 
principles involved in trying to market such stories are so 
obvious that they need not be mentioned in passing. One or 
two motion picture magazines do furnish photoplay plots to 
writers and then buy the stories, provided they are finished up 
in workmanlike way. Naturally such products of the work- 
shop do not bring high prices, for the buyer has already fur- 
nished much of the material. Short stories made from photo- 
plays usually bring from five to fifteen dollars. The experi- 
enced writer, however, sells his story to a magazine, but re- 
serves for himself the right to sell its plot as a scenario to a 
motion picture company. Even the author is looking after the 
by-products of his shop these days. 


The Dramatized Theme and the Plot 


The theme dramatized, whether in the photoplay scenario 
or in the short story, is so important that it deserves special 
mention at this time. If there is anything about a short story 
that is inspired it is its theme. It is usually born not made. 
Sometimes it comes in twilight sleep, but more often amid the 
severe pains of labor. On the other hand, plots are made to 
order in the workshop to meet the needs of the theme. Pos- 
sibly it might be well to take one or two themes and show how 
the plot was made to fit the theme. I shall follow the custom 
of last month—taking first a Biblical parable and then a mod- 
ern short story. 


For reasons which will be given later, the parable of “The 
Prodigal Son” is considered by several competent critics the 
greatest short story in its technique ever penned. Its theme 
is that.a kind and loving father will forgive a wayward son 
who repents. The theme demands a plot where some obstacle 
is raised in the shape of some infidelity on the part of the son. 
The series of incidents which make up the plot may be taken up 
in their order as given in the parable. First of all, however, 
the opening paragraph may be noticed. “A certain man had 
two sons.” The reader is not misled. He knows at once the 
nature of the story that is to follow. It is not going to be 
either a story of setting or one of atmosphere or one of local 
color. 

Doubtless, there were incidents in the life of the younger 
son which would make interesting reading. But the only one 
up to this time that contributes to the tale is when he said unto 
his father: “Father, give me the portion of goods that falleth 
to me.” It was so done. Now that “journey into a far coun- 
try” may have exciting adventures, but they do not belong to 
the parable, and if there were such, they are omitted. How 
the father’s substance was wasted “with riotous living” would 
doubtless fill several columns in a yellow press, but such a de- 
scription would only retard the action of the parable. 

When the famine arose, however, it was a cause in the 
series of causes and effects which made up the plot. Note how 
specific the parable becomes. The young man feeds the swine 
and “would fain have filled his belly with the husks that the 
swine did eat.” The dialog is saved for the high lights of the 
parable. He must have a struggle with himself before he 








came to himself and reached the decision, “I will arise and 
go to my father where there is bread enough and to spare.” 
Not a word about the journey home, for evidently no incident 
of the trip had a bearing on the parable. 

The climactic incident of the story is, of course, the meet- 
ing with the father. Note again the presence of the dialog. 
The natural conclusion may be found in the words of the father, 
“For this my son was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and 
is found.” The academic critic would probably say that all the 
characters needed in this parable are the father and the son. 
The theme dramatized, however, demands the presence of the 
elder brother. He gives that maximum effect to the theme 
which is found in all great short stories. Without him, the 
father would never know what it meant to have a son who 
“never transgressed at any time his commandment.” To for- 
give a prodigal son under these conditions meant the greatest 
test of the forgiveness of a loving father. Again the presence 
of the elder brother affords an opportunity to repeat for 
emphasis the conclusion of the tale. Listen to the father re- 
peat, “For this thy brother was dead, and is alive again; and 
was lost and is found.” I know of no other short story where 
the conclusion could be repated for sake of emphasis and yet 
not spoil the dramatic effect. In view of these facts it is no 
wonder that the critics award such a high place to the parable 
of “The Prodigal Son.” 

Passing on to a modern tale, I might say that its theme 
dramatized came from a book picked up in a second-hand stall 
for ten cents. The book attempted to show that what we want 
we get if we are only willing to pay the price. It was a bully 
good theme to take to a writer’s workshop. Almost any blue 
print of a plot could be used for this story. Put any one in 
search of something. Let a plot provide obstacles and a strug- 
gle and the story is ready to be sent out if the workmanship 
has been good. 

How was the theme handled in the story that was written? 
The answer may interest the tyro in short story work. The 
story opened with a man who had amassed a fortune at a cost 
of about everything else, including his health. (It sounded 
the keynote of the tale in its first paragraphs.) He now was 
seeking to regain his health and went to Bermuda. 

Visiting at that island was a woman who was determined 
to marry her daughter to a man of wealth. Her husband was 
equally determined to get into a certain New York club said 
to have a long waiting list and to be very exclusive. The man 
who came to Bermuda was not only wealthy, but also an in- 
fluential member of the said club. It was a toss-up for the 
author to decide whether to feature the struggle of the woman 
to get her daughter married to a man of wealth or that of her 
husband to get into the club already mentioned. He chose the 
former, doubtless because of the greater interest of the reading 
public in a love story. 

The woman had all the struggle necessary for short story 
purposes to get the fish into her net. She would have failed 
had it not been for the help of the daughter. The latter’s aid 
was so peculiar in character that it was worth noting. It was 
what made the story out-of-the-ordinary run of manuscripts. 
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The daughter went to the man and gave away all the plans of 
her mother. Here was a sympathy-developer of unusual 
strength. Of course, it worked—it always does in fiction. The 
man began to like the girl for herself. The conclusion was all 
that a magazine editor could desire by way of a happy ending. 
Sufficient to say, the mother got what she wanted: the father 
was elected to the club he so much desired to join; the hero was 
on the road to recovery from ill-health and incidentally on the 
way to Europe with his bride. In other words, the theme was 
so dramatized that there was no exception to the rule. 

Frankly, I do not like the juxtaposition of the two stories 
I have used for illustration. Yet such two extreme cases 
establish the relation that should exist between the theme 
dramatized and the plot that is employed to carry on the tale. 


Chips and Shavings 


A RTHUR GUITERMAN recently gave the following ad- 








vice to young writers anxious to break into print 

through verse: “The best market for beginners is 
found in the newspapers. Sunday editors are not so afraid 
of their reputations but that they are willing to take a chance, 
while magazine editors seem to be afraid of originality until 
it has been made popular by the newspapers. Often the news- 
paper is the open door to the magazines. There is nothing 
that may not be the subject in verse writing. One must, how- 
ever, study the subject and try to show the same in a new 
light. At present there is a great demand for topical verse— 
political, social, etc.” 

Mr. Guiterman insisted that poetry should be just as 
grammatical as prose and that poetical license was no excuse 
for bad grammar. “Before taking out a license, you must first 
show that you are a poet. Then, don’t overwork your license!” 

For originality he advised a study of Walt Whitman and 
for humor a study of James Whitcomb Riley. He called atten- 
tion to how Riley gave an unexpected turn to his phrases which 
made the verse humorous. 

How not to do a thing is often of help in the workshop. 
Here is a hint from an editor of a travel publication on how 
not to begin articles for his magazines: “We arose early, 
rubbed our eyes and exclaimed, ‘We are indeed in Blank.’ After 
a hearty breakfast in Dank’s Hotel—famed, and justly so, 
throughout the world for its excellent accommodation—we 
caught the 7.07 train for—” 

The office boy can tend to all manuscripts which begin in 
such a way. 

For the encouragement of the young writer it may be said 
that the reading public is looking for his work in the maga- 
zines. When the said reading public sees an article or a story 
written by some distinguished author and featured on the 
table of contents page, it is not always sure that the editor has 
not been influenced by the writer’s name to accept a poor story. 
On the other hand, when it sees a new name attached to a story 
or an article, it feels that the manuscript was probably ac- 
cepted for merit alone and therefore is worth reading. Even 
editors are beginning to realize this fact. 
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The Wite of Sir Isaac Harman” 


R. H. G. WELLS has reached that enviable stage 
M where in a new book from his pen is certain to be 
an event of importance in the literary world. His 
position has its drawbacks, however, as eminence invariably 
does. “Ah!” exclaims the reader, picking up the latest work, 
“something by the author of Tono-Bungay and The New 
Machliavelli. WHere’s literature par excellence!” From that 
point it is a matter of the individual reader: perhaps he will 
awesomely and respectfully assume that the work cannot pos- 
sibly be other than entirely praiseworthy, or perhaps his 
critical faculty will come supersharpened to the reading because 
by cirtue of precedent he feels himself entitled to expect so 
much. 

To the reader of the second group, The Wife of Sir Isaac 
Harman is going to prove a wee bit of a disappointment. Now 
that may not be interpreted—it would, indeed, be grossly mis- 
interpreted—to mean that this latest offering upon the part of 
H. G. Wells is the inferior sort of novel that is brushed to one 
side as undeserving of serious consideration. Viewed from the 
standard of most of the novels that come forth, The Wife of 
Sir Isaac Harman is a splendidly written work; viewed from 
the more exacting standard of Mr. Wells at his best, it is not 
quite up to the mark. The thing is in lighter vein than any 
of the more recent Wells’ novels; mayhap we are a little unfair 
in insisting that he confine himself to the high pitch of in- 
tensity which we have more or less come to associate with him, 
and upon whose stimulative powers we turn to draw so eagerly. 

The characters are human, not impossible heroes and ab- 
surd heroines that never were on land or sea—Mr. Wells may 
always be depended upon for that. They are real people, 
bumping up against real annoyances, the irritations of tem- 
peramental inharmonies, the distressing incompatibilities be- 
tween our intentions and our achievements, the hundred and 
one trifies that make and mar our hours. As usual, H. G. 
Wells is master of the multiplicity of aspect of every human 
situation. 

Lady Harman at eighteen marries Sir Isaac through pity 
for the suffering love of her seems to cause him. The millions 
that helped buy his baronetcy have been gained by a syndicate 
of confectionary shops throughout the country, instituted and 
carried on with no more scruples than are necessary to keep 
outside the reach of the law. Gradually Lady Harman, mother 
of four children and wife of six years’ standing, begins to 
question certain social conditions that she has heretofore taken 
for granted. She comes to realize that she is no more than 
her husband’s chattel, and she feels that the life she is leading 
is too restricted for her. The book is the story of Lady Har- 
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man’s declaration of independence, and of her struggles to 
maintain some semblance of that independence in the face of 
her husband’s protesting conservatism. Mr. Brumley plays in 
and out of the pages of the book and of her life; he is won- 
derfully well portrayed, a well-set-up gentleman, with more 
romantic notions of heroism than genuine strength, with more 
gift of facile phrase than genuine mentality, yet withal a 
kindly honest soul. When in the end Sir Isaac dies, Lady 
Harman refuses to marry the devoted Mr. Brumley, not that 
she isn’t very fond of him, but that she has learned that it is 
her freedom she wants above all things, and that under present 
conditions there exists no such thing for the married woman. 

The reader of discerning taste is warmly urged to read 
The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman, since absolutely it is possessed 
of great merit, even though in certain relative aspects it may 
be a little lacking. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Rise of Jennie Cushing* 


U who have done “slum work,” who think you know a 
y great deal about the slum child, the slum girl, read this 
book! It is a story you will not want to drop when 

once you have begun. 

Jennie Cushing is the product of about the most unsavory 
conditions that life has to offer, and yet like a rare flower she 
blossoms in exquisite physical beauty in putrid surroundings. 
She has no training, no teaching, no opportunities, but in spite 
of this she develops a great love for beauty, a yearning desire 
to serve, and a purposeful soul. Her moral sense, too, might 
have awakened had she not been so young when she met Don- 
elson Meigs, a rich artist, in the habit of getting what he wants. 

Jennie, by this time about nineteen, has gotten away from 
the slums and has been taken up by many rich women as a hair- 
dresser, manicurist, etc., who always does everything just right. 
She is taken to Meigs’ studio by a young society girl who 
is having her portrait painted, and whose mother cannot go 
with her. Meigs sees in Jennie’s beauty just the model he 
needs and so begins their acquaintance. When she becomes 
his mistress they go abroad to live, but after three or four 
years he tires of the companionship, and she, wishing to cause 
him as little trouble as possible, and thinking nothing of her 
own pain, returns to America where she tries to work. Her 
story is found out and Jennie is hounded in the usual way that 
falls to the lot of the woman with a “past.” 

When after a few years Meigs comes to her and begs her 
to marry him she refuses, and the book closes with Jennie 
starting a home in the country for ten or twelve little girls that 
she has gathered from poor neighborhoods. 





~ *The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman. By H. G. Wells. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50, postpaid. 





*The Rise of Jennie Cushing. By Mary S. Watts. The 
Macmillan Company. 
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The story is entirely too good to be spoiled by a few chap- 
ters rather weakly and unnecessarily dealing with the suffrage 
movement, and it is full of pathos fine and restrained. It is 
not what one would call agreeable or pleasant, but it is strik- 
ing and rings true. It is full of subtle suggestions for bet- 
tering the conditions of the slum child, which, aside from tell- 
ing a story, the author has no doubt also wished to do. 

Mrs. Watts’ theme is a large one, but even though this is 
ever present in her mind, it is in the drawing of character and 
in arranging situations that she is at her best. In every case 
the character is perfectly presented and stands out strongly and 
clearly, true to its life. This is where Mrs. Watts excels, and 


m this is she the true artist. Mabel Margaret Hoopes. 


The Dusty Road* 


NE is just a trifle disappointed with the developments of 
O this story, which is excellently written and has a depth 
of interest that is almost surprising. 

The scene is laid in Philadelphia, among a set of society 
people in whose midst there is a family of poor relations. The 
girl of the family is a contrast to her ambitious, convention- 
bound mother, but poverty and the sorrow of a father who 
drinks make life’s problems very difficult for her. One by one 
her ideals are torn down and she is forced to readjust herself 
in the little world from which she expected so much but gets 
so little. 

The tale is admirably constructed and the character work 
is beautifully done, with an eye for detail that would argue a 
large creative power. Each scene is worked up to its best and 
the climax comes with an astonishing directness that quite takes 
the reader off his or her feet. We should say that the writer 
of this tale has possibilities of a rather large order. 


Crime and Punishmentt 


N a recent critical work, Mr. Richard Curle made use of 
I Dostoevsky for purposes of comparison, and characterized 
him as “the greatest novelist the world is ever likely to 
see.” Perhaps Mr. Curle would have been better advised had 
he prefaced his superlative adjective with the qualifying phrase 
“one of the’: in any event Dostoevsky can hardly be denied 
a very high place among those that the world has already seen. 
And so firmly assured is that place among literary critics, and 
so rock-founded the esteem in which Crime and Punishment, 
his most noted work, is held, that it seems almost superfluous 
to add any criticism or discussion to a simple statement that 
a new and excellent translation of that work has appeared. 
For the reader to whom Dostoevsky is yet unknown, however, 
some comment may be of interest. 
Crime and Punishment is the story of a man who commits 
a murder. He is a student, and a Nihilist, not politically so 
much as ethically. He leaves a piece of jewelry in pawn with 
a rapacious old woman; she is notoriously rich, and it comes 
to him how much might be done with her wealth by an intelli- 
gent man. The thought takes root and germinates, and though 
he makes gradually weakening attempts to tear it out, it 
spreads until it dominates his entire being. The thing is done; 
then tormented by a horror of his deed, by a sense of its futility 
(for he has hidden and dare not use that which he stole), and 
by a constant haunting terror of discovery, he finally gives 
himself up. He is in love with Sonia, a girl of the streets by 
necessity, and a simple réligieuse in soul. She goes with him 
to Siberia, and there the chastening of his spirit is brought 
about. 
Not in a few sentences or even in a few pages can an ap- 
preciation of this book be given. Its strength lies in the 


*The Dusty Road. By Therese Tyler. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

+Crime and Punishment. By Fyodor Dostoevsky. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50, postpaid. 
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wonderful psychological analysis of the criminal’s mind before, 


during, and after the perpetration of the crime. Dostoevsky 
goes down deep into the mind of his character, ferreting out 
the most hidden recesses of the spirit, showing motives, and 
processes of reasoning, and the instantaneous power of blind 
impulses. “There is a great deal of unmapped country within 
us,” says George Eliot, “which would have to be taken into 
account in an explanation of our gusts and storms.” It is with 
this “unmapped country” that Dostoevsky earnestly concerns 
himself. He is a supreme student of the moment-to-moment 
shift in the human mental content. 

It is hardly necessary at this late date to say that the 
presence of Crime and Punishment is taken for granted on 
the lists of those that wish to lay claim to the attribute “well- 
read.” 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


His Official Fiancee* 


HE wife of Oliver Onions shows herself a clever fiction 

| writer in this entertaining and unique little story of a 

man who employed his stenographer to act as his fiancée 

and then proceeded to fall in love with her. There is an orig- 

inality in the situation that is quite delightful, though naturally 

the conclusion could be worked out in only one way. But from 

start to finish the book is full of human touches, and one appre- 

ciates especially the cleanness and sweetness of the whole 

transaction. 

If Mrs. Onions will write more books like this she will be 

assured of a large and pleased American public. 


Amarilly of Clothes-Line Alleyt 


HIS belongs in the category of Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
| bage Patch and the Ruggles part of the story of The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol. Amarilly is a genius of the 
slums, a Pollyooly without the strain of aristocratic ancestry. 
Amarilly is just a plain little girl who sets out to help her 
widowed mother and her small brothers and sisters as best she 
can, and who proves to wiser heads that a wonderful best can 
be made of everything. Of course, she makes friends and has 
strange adventures, but they are all quite probable, and the 
delightful philosophy and practicality with which this small girl 
greets her family problems are wonderfully refreshing. 
This is one of the books that both old and young will love, 
and we doubt not but that Amarilly will make a host of admir- 
ing friends. 


Mrs. Martin's Mant 


N a remarkably simple way Mrs. Ervine tells this story of 
I the commonplace everyday. life of a family group in an 
Irish town. There isa husband who deserts his wife and 
returns after many years to find his two children grown up 
and the whole town incensed against him. In the meantime 
the loyal woman who bears his name has shielded him as far 
as possible and opens her door and her heart to him on his re- 
turn. The sad poetry that hovers over the Irish character, 
with its submission to the inevitable, is well brought out, and 
Mrs. Ervine shows herself a master of the pen in prose even as 
she has shown herself expert in the matter of poetry and the 
drama. 
This is one more achievement to set up with the work of 
those who have provided vehicles for the Irish Players and who 
are making Ireland over with a new literature. 


*His Official Fiancée. By Berta Ruck (Mrs. Oliver Onions). 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

+Amarilly of Clothes-Line Alley. By Belle K. Maniates. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.00, postpaid. 

tMrs. Martin’s Man. By St. John G. Ervine. 
millan Company. $1.25, postpaid. 
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The Wisdom of Father Brown* 


EW things that G. K. Chesterton has written have been 
so full of the milk of human kindness as the Father 
Brown stories. Immediately upon his appearance in the 

world of fiction we were captivated by the meek little mouse- 
like creature who entered unobtrusively upon the stage and 
then suddenly became the dominating figure in a whole array 
of brilliant and thrilling episodes. 

Mr. Chesterton follows the first book of exploits, The In- 
nocence of Father Brown, with a second book of adventures 
called The Wisdom of Father Brown. The stories once more 
have a large element of baffling mystery, out of which the queer 
little priest evolves some kind of exciting story. In many cases 
the tales are full of a delightful humor that ranges from mere 
drollness to the absurdly funny. 


The Turbulent Duchesst 


ERE is a quaint tale of a capricious lady and a court 

H jester who turns out to be something more. It has the 

atmosphere of the medieval, with a touch of the poetry 

of the troubadours and a great deal of adventure that centers 

about the matrimonial adventures of a stubborn Duchess in a 
small province upon which a German ruler has his eye. 

There is enough of mystery in the tale to keep the interest 
up to a high pitch at all times, while there is a literary flavor 
and charm of characterization in the story that will please the 
fastidious reader. 


Contrary Mary! 


HIS is an example of straight, clean, up-to-the-standard 

I American fiction, a story that reflects the better life of 

our day among people who move in the best sphere and 

yet have at the foundation of their make-up the right sort of 
stuff out of which to build strong, impelling character. 

The scene is Washington. The heroine makes a brave 
fight against poverty, determined to carve out for herself a 
career as a real woman, in spite of the efforts of her family 
and friends to provide her with material good things at the 


*The Wisdom of Father Brown. By G. K. Chesterton. 
John Lane & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 

+The Turbulent Duchess. By Percy Brebner. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

tContrary Mary. By Temple Bailey. Penn Publishing 
Company. $1.25, postpaid. 


The Sweet 


HEN life appears through a vista of tears, 
And the sky shows no stars alight, 


When hopes have deserted, and down the years 


I grope in the harrowing night, 
There comes, as though winged from above, 
Spite sorrow and bitterest foes, 
Like a trail that leads to a mother’s love, 
The perfume of the sweet briar rose. 
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sacrifice of her highest ideals. She has a brother whose heredi- 
tary tendency to alcohol provides her with the motive for a 
magnificent struggle, and there comes by chance into her life 
a young man who needs the incentive of a big love to give him 
back his faith in himself and his destiny. 

The author works it all out admirably in a series of epi- 
sodes and situations, each one of which is instinct with large 
interest. It is the sort of book that leaves one impressed with 
the belief that it pays to fight a good fight and to live up to 
the best that is in one. And yet so charmingly is this lesson 
conveyed that one never realizes till afterwards that this is 
more than a wonderfully entertaining and sprightly story. 


Kent Knowles Quahaug* 


N THIS breezy tale a young Cape Cod author who finds 
I himself written into a rut, takes a trip abroad, where cer- 

tain family complications lead him into a most amazing 
labyrinth of adventures and wake him up to a degree truly 
astonishing. 

Mr. Lincoln uses his Cape Cod characters to introduce a 
new element into a tale with an English background, and he 
writes a love-story as charming as any that our more popular 
novelists have proved themselves capable of evolving. It is 
a new field for this writer, but perhaps, like his “Quahaug” 
hero, he has reached the point where he feels it advisable to 
break new ground. 


Quinneys t 
R. VACHELL has turned to a kind of Arnold Bennett 
M atmosphere in this story of a dealer in antiques who 
finds in life’s commonplaces a great deal of romance 
and colors his hum-drum existence and his dingy little business 
with a rainbow of fancy that proves imagination to be a more 
priceless treasure than many valuable gems. 

Young Quinney saw what his father had failed to see—the 
possibilities of environment. And he sets out to make some. 
thing of those possibilities. He loves and is loved, and instead 
of letting Love die through lack of cherishing, he makes it 
the big thing in his days and lets it permeate all his endeavors 

This is a more human story than Mr. Vachell sometimes 
writes. It is less coolly analytical and more truly endowed 
with a depth of sentiment. 





*Kent Knowles: Quahaug. By Joseph C. Lincoln. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 

TtQuinneys’. By Horace Annesley Vachell. George H. 
Doran Company. 


Briar Rose 





Soft branches, green, with a delicate sheen, 
To the walls of a cottage cling, 
And memories rise of a simple scene, 
Where children’s glad voices, gay, ring; 
Again as in days long since passed, 
To banish my sorrows and woes, 
Like a balm there steals to my soul at last, 
The perfume of the sweet briar rose. 






Works of General Interest 


The Wonderful Romance’ 


HERE is a naive charm about all that Pierre de Coule- 
i vain writes, and in this last book, The Wonderful Ro- 
mance, the charm of her personality is very marked. In 
effect, the book is like an intimate diary written in essay form, 
and in it the author seeks to reveal in the oftentimes incon- 
gruity of life, an underlying design that makes for eventual 
good. Thus in the wonderful romance—life—Pierre de Coule- 
vain finds even in the most terrible and tragic circumstances 
a process of evolution working toward a greater development in 
the individual. In her search for this harmony of the universe, 
she studies love, dreams, religion, sorrow, studies them through 
dramas she has seen enacted or has heard related; or, dipping 
deeper, she seeks the answer to her questionings in science. 
The result of her probings is, that we are not free agents, but 
that we are in the hands of Providence; that God is “not blind 
but far-seeing”; that our final good can be the only end in 
view Providence can have, because “we are not doomed to 
death, but doomed to progress”; that our responsibility lies 
“in fulfiling our destiny to the utmost, and in recognizing that 
we are the agents of a Divine force.” 

There is nothing very original in what Pierre de Coulevain 
tells us; her scientific theories reflect the scientific thought of 
the day, and she expresses strong belief in re-incarnation; but 
it is delightful to see a woman of her years so keen in observa- 
tion, so in accord with the trend of modern thought. For 
everyone the book carries its message of hope, stimulating a 
sane optimism, and giving inspiration to pick up broken threads 
and to go on. And this book so steeped in Pierre de Coule- 
vain’s personality, is, perhaps from a literary point of view, 
her best work. 

Eugénie M. Fryer. 


Notes on Novelistst 


N THIS invaluable book, Notes on Novelists With Some 
I Other Notes, Henry James really gives the history of the 
novel in England and France, presenting to us in successive 
chapters, the great novelists of the nineteenth century; and 
then in a comprehensive chapter on the “New Novel,” giving us 
a resume of the novelists of the present century, the younger 
generation of novelists, Hewlett, Galsworthy, Wells, Bennett, 
Conrad, Gilbert Cannan, Lawrence, Mrs. Wharton, Walpole 
and Compton MacKenzie being the most important. 
Browning, Stevenson and Charles Eliot Norton are the 
three Anglo-Saxons with whom James deals. His admiration 
for Browning is revealed in the chapter entitled, “The Novel 
in the Ring and the Book,” and is the finest essay in the book. 
In it he fairly lets himself go, paying glowing tribute to the 
great English poet, and. interpreting with all his keenness of 
insight the meaning, wonder and beauty of that extraordinary 
poem. In his appreciation of Charles Eliot Norton, James 
strikes a tender note in his tribute to this American scholar 
and his work. With Stevenson he is also atune, and his praise, 
though unstinted, is always tempered with the coolness of his 
fine critical sense and appreciation of values. In the cases of 
the French authors upon whom he touches—and with them we 
may place d’Annunzio and Mathilde Serao as being somewhat 
akin—we see how again he penetrates to the heart of the mat- 
ter, how with the same sure touch and penetrating vision, he in 
a word crystallizes for us the keynote of the man, his weakness 
and his strength, showing how, as with Balzac, a man’s very 
weaknesses may contribute to his greatness rather than dwarf 


*The Wonderful Romance. By Pierre de Coulevain. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.35, postpaid. ; 

+Notes on Novelists. By Henry James. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50. 





it. With Balzac, James emphasizes this author’s colossal 
imagination, his stupendous grasp and vision and his produc- 
tiveness; while with Flaubert, he lays stress upon the ex- 
quisite fineness and finish of the “novelist’s work,” yet 
pointing out that while Flaubert’s imagination is “great 
and splendid,” it is not the colossal imagination of Balzac. 
Again George Sand is a marked contrast to Flaubert. With 
Flaubert, production and style were the result of labor, painful 
and difficult; with George Sand, “style came,” the “sought 
effect was ever quickly and easily struck off, the book freely 
and swiftly written.” Flaubert is represented by six books; 
George Sand by ninety. To Zola, the disciple of Balzac, James 
gives. due praise, calling him “great at congruous subjects”; 
but he claims that Zola’s imagination breaks down because it 
“is not clarified by Taste”; and further, that Zola’s “whole 
process and its results constitute together the most extraordi- 
nary imitation of observation that we possess.” Of Dumas the 
Younger, he says that unlike Victor Hugo, Balzac, George 
Sand, etc., Dumas was a professional moralist, morals being 
the basis of his observation of the manners of his time and 
country; also, that he “has left his strong hand upon the 
drama,” remodelling it as a vehicle, refreshing it as an art; 
and that his concentration, all confidence, doctrine and epigram 
explains his extraordinary force, and is his abiding quality. 

In his chapter on the “New Novel” James admits that the 
“young novel is up and doing,” and already chin-deep in 
trophies”; but he complains of the lack of method and style in 
so many of them, of the enormous output of “cheap contribu- 
tion,” and of a “common literary level.” Mrs. Wharton, Gals- 
worthy and Hewlett are notable exceptions. These three au- 
thors, James says, “remain essentially votaries of selection and 
intention and being embodiments thereby, in each case, of some 
state over and above that simple state of possession of much 
evidence, that confused .conception of what the ‘slice’ of life 
must consist of, which forms the text of our remarks.” Comp- 
ton MacKenzie of the very young men, seems to give most 
promise to James’ mind of being “uncontrollably on the way 
to style.” 

Thus, in this book we see that as a critic as well as a 
novelist, Henry James is a genius in touching the salient weak- 
ness of the man, the novelist or the thing he is criticising; but 
his keenness of perception, his insight reaches further than 
that making him a great critic. With minute precision he 
marks likewise the strong points, and whether the man or the 
work of art, or the subject matter before him is alien to him 
in taste or in temperament, he is always just, giving the man 
—d’Annunzio for example—due credit and praise for the per- 
fection of the thing he has done. These “Notes” cover a period 
of nineteen years, and in gathering them into a volume, Mr. 
James has rendered an inestimable service to the field of lit- 
erary criticism. 

Eugénie M. Fryer. 


Yourself and the Neighbors* 


HESE twenty or more sketches of humble Irish life are 

! written in a truly captivating style. The first five 
chapters give the life of the Irishman from boyhood— 
through school and courting days, early married life and on 
into old age and death. Then follows a series of chapters on 
Irish Love, Beggars, The Gentle People (Fairies), and Tales 
of Various Kinds—The Come-Home Yankee, etc., etc. The 
Irish boy who had been—probably—in “Philadelphy in Ameri- 
kay” and returned home was sought out by all having kith 
or kin in the States and poor men and women trudged to in- 


*Yourself and the Neighbors. 
The Devin-Adair Company. 
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quire, with tears in their eyes, whether he had seen their little 
Johnny who was in Galveston, and Annie in Portland, Maine, 
and La’rence in Keokuk, and Neal who was Lord Mayor of 
Rahway, New Jersey. 

“There was a feeling of disappointment and surprise if 
you had neither met nor heard of Mrs. Carney’s little Peter 
who lived at 57% Stave Street, Chicago, and was boss over 
a street squad—because ‘God bliss ye, there isn’t a chile in 
Jee-cago town but knows Pether, I’m towld.’” 

The book is sweet and simple like the Irish character it 
portrays and overflowing with the wit and humor one is sure 
to find in the sunny-hearted children of the Emerald Isle. 


Mabel Margaret Hoopes. 


The Cruise of the Janet Nichol* 


HOUGH only a diary, and more or less carelessly writ- 

{ ten, there is a charm about this story of the voyagings 

of Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson in the South Seas that makes 

one want to read the book through without a pause. The 

reader of Stevenson knows full well his love for Samoa. In 

his narrative one sees how his beautiful gentle spirit was 

recognized everywhere by these children of the South Sea 
Islands, and how universally he was welcomed and loved. 

The voyage covered a period of about three months. The 
“Janet Nichol” sailed from Sydney, Australia, in April, 1890, 
stopping at Auckland (New Zealand) and from there made 
a tour of the Islands of Samoa, Manihiki, Ellice, the Gilberts 
and New Hebrides. Sometimes the stop was a short one, while 
at other times the Stevensons and their party made quite ex- 
tended visits in the villages, as, for instance, at Butiritari, one 
of the Gilbert Islands, where they stayed a month or more. 

Mrs. Stevenson was as much sought after as her husband, 
and the simplicity of both, their warm-hearted interest and 
sympathy won for them many friends among the natives each 
time they visited the Islands. 

This book—the story of their second or third trip—is pro- 
fusely illustrated with excellent photographs, one of particular 
interest being a group of Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson and Nan 
Tok, a native missionary, and his wife. 


Mabel Margaret Hoopes. 


The Ultimate Victoryt 


NE of the notable characteristics of the present age, 
so often, yet quite erroneously, accused of infidelity, is 
its interest in religion. Works upon this subject were 

never so numerous in the ages of faith. Indeed, one may al- 
most go so far as to say that the study of religion is a study 
essentially modern. In the past, men studied dogma, they 
studied theology, they studied metaphysics and mystical phil- 
osophy, but they did not study religion. For such study there 
is necessary not only a knowledge of certain basic sciences 
very recent of date in themselves—such as ethnology and 
anthropology, biology and psychology—but also the security of 
our latter-day ideas of tolerance. Protected by these, the 
writer on religious topics has been able, for the first time in 
the world’s history, to place his matter in perspective for 
proper examination. Such work had, in the past (as every 
student of it knows), strict limitations which produced in the 
writer a fret and a tension which caused him too often to be 
personal and acrimonious in tone. To-day his manner is calmer 
and less controversial, while the nature of his work has tended 
to become less abstract and more concrete, more specialized, 
more individual, and above all, possessed in larger measure 
than heretofore by a temper reflecting the true spirit of a 
belief whose chief tenets are brotherliness and love. 

*The Cruise of the Janet Nichol. By Mrs. Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


+Christianity and the New Age. By George Preston Mains. 
The-Methodist.Book Concern. .$1.50, postpaid. 
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The above reflections were prompted by an examination of 
Dr. George P. Mains’ new work, Christianity and the New Age, 
a book which, while necessarily having something to say about 
both dogma and theology, is neither dogmatic nor theological; 
that exhibits throughout a broad and tolerant catholicity; is 
mindful of the lessons of the past; is sane, conciliatory, ethical, 
deeply religious. The pivotal thought of the whole study is 
the establishment of the world kingdom of Jesus Christ. The 
author sets himself an interpretative and constructive task, 
essaying to trace the modern trend of social, industrial and 
religious tendencies. He faces, with fine spirit, the difficulties 
and dangers which confront Christianity in this new age— 
faces them undismayed, because he believes in the ultimate 
triumph of the principles of Jesus Christ, over abuse, dis- 
ability and wrong. Dr. Mains submits a fine, idealistic yet 
essentially realizable program by, and through which the day 
of victory may be hastened, and the glad hour of the Lord’s 
universal empire assured. He is not unmindful, however, that 
men—all men—die, and realizes that at best, the ideal-world 
kingdom is but a transitional stage between much that is now 
evil and perishing, to that which is perfect and eternal. What- 
ever else is accepted or rejected, this indispensably is of deep- 
est necessity to the passing life of men—a vivid faith in 
Christian immortality. The world kingdom can be but grad- 
ually approached, and the goal may be yet very far away. In 
the meantime, sorrow and pain, and numberless limitations, 
are the heritage of God’s people. For all such, the faith of 
immortality holds infinite compensations. His final note is 
one of optimism, such as gives a lifted head and heightened 
hope to a believer, and leaves a little glow in the heart: “For 
the toilsome children of mortality, for the footworn and weary 
pilgrims of time, the Church will ever have a high and divine 
mission in proclaiming a clime of abiding rest for the weary, 
of perfect health for those now sick, a land where labor shall 
be an endless exhilaration, a land of plenty for evermore, a 
land in which decay and age shall give place to the beauty and 
vigor of undying youthfulness.” 


A. Chester Mann. 


Scandinavian Classics* 


NDER the head of “Scandinavian Classics” two volumes 
l have just appeared, one containing translations of 
verse from the Swedish of Tegnér, the other three plays 

from the Danish of Holberg. 

Tegnér, who lived from 1782 to 1846, is held in high 
esteem by his countrymen, and was much admired by our own 
Longfellow, whose translation of “The Children of the Lord’s 
Supper” is included in the volume. The greater part of the 
book is taken up with “Frithiof’s Saga,” translated by Rev. 
William Blackley, in 1857. In each of the twenty-four di- 
visions of his epic Tegnér made use of a different meter, and 
the translator has faithfully reproduced each one in his English 
rendition. Both the poems are historically rather than in- 
trinsically interesting. 

Holberg, whose life covered the years 1684 to 1754, has 
often been called the Danish Moliére. The three comedies 
selected for the present volume are “Jeppe of the Hill,” “The 
Political Tinker” and “Erasmus Montanus.” It is a little hard 
to judge them by our present-day standards. We are told in 
the introduction that they were received with delight in Den- 
mark in their own time; but it is impossible to conceive of any 
modern audience which would tolerate, much less acclaim, the 
long-winded monologs, the crude technique, the weak anti- 
climaxes, which characterize them. Yet there is a good bit 
of shrewd observation evident, and the characters are cleverly 
portrayed by the Dickensian method of intensification of cer- 
tain qualities. It is amusing to note how habits or modes of 

*Poems by Tegnér. 


Comedies by Holberg. 
tion. $1.50 each. 
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WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


thought of which we are accustomed to think as being peculiar 
to our day obtained two centuries ago; for instance, in “The 
Political Tinker,” the main character is trying to elevate his 
wife socially, and says to her, “You must get a lap-dog and 
love it like your own daughter, for that’s fashionable.” And 
another character in the same play advocates trial marriage! 
The books are the outgrowth of a “belief that greater 
familiarity with the chief literary monuments of the North 
will help Americans to a better understanding of the Scandi- 
navians, and thus serve to stimulate their co-operation to good 
ends.” They, and especially the volume of plays, will be read 
with pleasure by all people of cosmopolitan spirit. 
Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Author's Craft* 


OW hard it would be for Mr. Bennett to write anything 
H that was not interesting! Here is another little book 

from him, whose title must not beguile the reader into 
thinking he has got hold of a manual of instruction for writing 
as successful novels as Bennett’s! It does indeed give us very 
definite ideas as to how Bennett himself gathers raw material 
for a book, but adopting that process wouldn’t carry any of us 
very far without the motive power of the Bennett personality. 
What it really does do is to furnish good points of view for 
literary criticism, and to explain better some of Bennett’s own 
work. Students will read with great interest his confession 
that he no longer places the emphasis that he used to on the 
technique of writing; and his chapters on what realism actually 
is, on how writing about ugly things may be made beautiful, 
on the need of the literary artist to be a great and fine char- 
acter himself if he is to do work that will live, on the need for 
the writer to rub up against life constantly, on the relative 
difficulty of doing books and drama—all these bits of discus- 
sion are full of meat. 

Arnold Bennett has been accused latterly of letting his 
fatal facility for writing run away with him and send out in- 
ferior work; no such charge can be made against this little 
book—most readers will feel that he stopped too soon, so en- 
tertaining and significant is everything he has to say. 


When Came the Pentateuch?t 


N ORDER to appraise intelligently and honestly the point 
| and value of the Higher Criticism, it is absolutely essential 
that we distinguish sharply between its legitimate func- 
tions, and those commonly, but erroneously attributed to it. 
The problems forming the subject of higher critical enquiry 
are, properly described, literary rather than historical. When 
the text of an ancient writing has been settled as accurately 
as possible by the canons of textual criticism, it becomes the 
province of the Higher Criticism to determine its date, origin 
and (if it be composite) literary structure, by distinguishing 
between the data available for the subject. The adjective, 
“higher,” (the sense of which is so often misunderstood) has 
reference only to the more difficult class of problems with 
which, as opposed to textual criticism, the higher criticism 
has to do. But to extend the term so as to make it include 
considerations of the credibility of that ancient writing and 
the historical character of the events described in it, is to 
seriously abuse it, and misconstrue its purpose and meaning. 
With this point in mind, the reader or student may come 
to an examination of this present product of a ripe and sound 
Biblical scholarship, with a possibly clearer apprehension of 
the writer’s aims and purposes. After a valuable opening 
chapter upon the Meaning of Criticism, Mr. Simpson proceeds 


*The Author's Craft. By Arnold Bennett. George H. 
Doran Company. 75 cents, on “ES . 

+Pentateuchal Criticism. y D. C. Simpson. With an 
Introduction 4 The Right Rev. H. E. Ryle, D. D., Dean of 
Westminster. Hodder & Stoughton. $1.50, postpaid. 
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tc explain in detail the nature of the evidence of the separate 
sources out of which the Pentateuch was compiled—the Priestly 
source, what is known to Biblical students as the J and E source, 
and Deuteronomy. The concluding chapter deals with the 
question of the Divine Purpose in Hebrew Religion—probably 
the most valuable section of the book. For here the author 
endeavors, and, indeed, admirably succeeds, in showing how 
the gradual process of the formation of the Pentateuch cor- 
responds with successive stages in the preparation of Israel 
for the coming of the Messiah. No one can thoughtfully ex- 
amine this book without coming to more fully realize than 
heretofore, that the Catholic Christian Faith had its origin, 
not in Hellenic Mysteries or in any kind of pagan environment, 
but specifically in a Hebrew environment, which God in the 
fulfilment of His Divine Purpose had prepared through the 
inspiration of the Prophet, in the description of theJoiuvJy“yn, 
inspiration of the Prophet, in the discipline of the Law, the 
teaching of “Wisdom” and the utterances of the Apocalypists. 
Mr. Simpson has prepared a discussion singularly free from 
rasping dogmatism or odium theologicum, and constitutes a 
statement of the higher critical position in regard to the 
Pentateuch, such as should make disagreement no bar to ad- 
miration and respect. It is written throughout with a force, 
a grace and a literary finish such as should make disagreement 
no bar to admiration and respect. The broad tolerance dis- 
played by an eminent scholar toward those likely to dissent 
from his findings, recalls, by its admirable temper, that saying 
of the Venerable Bede concerning Aidan, with whom he was 
in disagreement as to the right day for celebrating Easter— 
that he was “full of zeal for God, but not wholly according to 
knowledge.” 
A. Chester Mamn. 


Recollections of Full Years* 


ECOLLECTIONS OF FULL YEARS, by Mrs. William 
Howard Taft, is not only delightful reading; it has his- 
toric value as well. It gives us first hand information 

concerning Mr. Taft’s twenty years of public service, some of 
them epoch making years. Of especial interest are the years 
when first as President of the Commission, and then as Gov- 
ernor, Mr. Taft carried out so successfully his onorous duties 
in the Philippines. The account of those years is the most 
delightful portion of the book, and is valuable as an historic 
record as well as a tribute to Mr. Taft’s administrative ability. 
Several trips of inspection taken by the Commission are vividly 
described, and not without humor; and one military expedition 
of inspection into the mountains of northern Luzon upon which 
Mrs. Taft went as the guest of General Bell, gives a unique 
picture of the primitive life of the Igorrote people who live 
among the picturesque grandeur of wild mountain scenery. 
The journey to Rome to further the settlement of the vexed 
friar question in the Philippines, is another chapter full of in- 
terest, as is also Mr. Taft’s trip to Panama in connection with 
the building of the Canal. 

The Washington life, first as Secretary of War, and then 
as President, presents intimate pictures of the social life of 
the Capital, together with the social and daily life within the 
White House; but it is nearer home and lacks the beauty and 
picturesqueness of the oriental background. Through all the 
pages the charm of Mr. Taft’s personality and sterling charac- 
ter stands out, and yet this is touched out so unobtrusively that 
at no time does one feel that it is fulsome praise. By a plain 
statement of Mr. Taft's official acts, Mrs. Taft has let us see 
the man behind them, who by his integrity and force did a 
great work in the Philippines. Altogether the book is well 
worth reading, and is valuable as an official record. 

Eugénie M. Fryer. 


By Mrs. William Howard 
$3.50, postpaid. 


*Recollections of Full Years. 
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God's Paths to Peace* 


CCORDING to Mr. Ernst Richard, the roads of evo- 
A. lution are leading to a state of universal peace. In 

his recently published work, God’s Paths to Peace, 
he sets forth this as his conclusion, and marshals together 
the premises upon which it is founded. He speaks of the 
rapid lessening of the significance of space; distance is an- 
nihilated by steamships and trains, by telephones and cables and 
telegraphs and newspapers and postal service. World con- 
gresses of various sorts are increasingly numerous, and are 
proof of the growing tendency of society toward coalescence. 
There is a steady increase of interest in universal languages. 
One of the most hopeful of all the signs is the warm sympathy 
of one people for another in moments of disaster, finding ex- 
pression in an active practical helpfulness. 

Mr. Richard is optimistic. He is of the opinion that the 
old order, with might triumphant, is about to die, and that right 
is about to rule. It has been said that hope remains when 
faith is dead, and so the reader may find himself thinking just 
for a moment that perhaps after all Napoleon was wrong in 
his idea that God is ever on the side of the largest army and 
the biggest guns. Just for a moment, however, unless he be 
previously as optimistic as the author himself—for “God’s 
Paths to Peace” may strengthen an already present belief in 
the ultimate rightness of the existing order, but it lacks the 
force to dispossess an opposite conviction. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Browning's Heroines 


we HAT is there to say about Browning’s Heroines 
beyond what he said himself?” some one asked the 
author when this book was in the making. For- 
tunately she was not discouraged by this chilling question, but 
persevered in her determination to search out Browning’s 
meaning, to elucidate for the benefit of others to whom some 
of Browning’s heroines might otherwise be an enigma. 

“If there were nothing to say about Browning’s heroines 
beyond what he said himself it would be a bad mark 
against him,” says Miss Mayne. “For to suggest—to open 
magic casements—surely is the office of our artists in every 
sort: thus for them to say all there is to say about anything 
is to show the casement stuck fast, as it were, and themselves 
battering somewhat desperately to open it. Saying the things 
‘about’ is the other people’s function.” 

Miss Mayne is a true lover of the great poet and like all 
true lovers is not blind to his faults, therefore we are the more 
ready to accept her opinions and criticisms as sane and just. 
She herself thinks that the unmeasured praise of Browning by 
some of his admirers has worked against—not for him. This 
indeed is true. It is the superlative in anything which is not 
trustworthy and to think a man’s work faultless when it is as 
vast and as varied as Browning’s is to make him a god, and 
Browning himself would always say “Thanks that I was a 
man.” 

The book, which is most carefully and thoughtfully planned, 
is divided into five parts: “Girlhood,” “The Great Lady,” “The 
Lover,” “The Wife,” “Trouble of Love.” Under these heads 
the author discusses the most notable of Browning’s heroines— 
“Pippa,” “Mildred Tresham,” “Balaustion,” “Pompilia,” “My 
Last Duchess,” the lady in “The Glove,” “James Lee’s Wife,” 
etc. 

The book is admirably written—clear, terse and forceful, 
and will be an addition to any library, while as a reference 
book for the study of Browning, it will be of especial value. 


Mabel Margaret Hoopes. 
*God’s Paths to Peace. By Ernst Richard. Abingdon 
Press. 75 cents, postpaid. 


+Browning’s Heroines. By Ethel Colburn Mayne. James 
Pott & Co. 
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My Path Through Life* 


F THE reader takes up My Path Through Life, by Lilli 
Lehmann, with the idea that he is going to skim it through 
in pursuit of a general idea of its contents, he will find that 

he has reckoned without his host. My Path Through Life per- 
mits of no skimming—it is far too interesting for that. Lilli 
Lehmann, now nearly seventy years old, may say “I have lived.” 
Hers has not been the humdrum monotone of mere existence 
that falls to the lot of most of us. She has mingled with the 
great in place and the great in endowment. Kings and queens 
have welcomed and honored her. Richard Wagner held her 
in warm friendship. To her has been given that greatest of 
human blessings—the sense of efficiency that comes of the 
consciousness of a chosen work well done. And with it all she 
has capacity for rich and full appreciation of the work that 
others have done—and there is always charm in that. 

Alice B. Seligman, who has translated Lilli Lehmann’s 
memoirs, has preserved much of the effect of the German idiom 
in her English version. One would not have it otherwise; it 
is a touch of quaintness which is delightfully harmonious with 
the subject matter. The sentiment throughout—and the book 
is full of it—is warm and genuine, but almost early-Victorian 
in its naive simplicity; the reader feels that the author has 
very little of the psychological analyst in her composition. 

My Path Through Life has some strange property whereby 
the reader is made to determine that his own path through life 
will, if effort can make it so, be a little more colorful and a 
little more active than the average one he sees about him. It 
is a very healthy stimulation, as well as an artistic delight. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The New Map of Europet 


UT of the scores of books which have appeared lately 
O dealing with one phase or another of the war in Eu- 

rope only one emerges which calls for serious comment. 
Professor Gibbons occupied for some years the chair of History 
at Robert College, Constantinople, and during the rest of his 
twelve years in the Near East was correspondent for leading 
American newspapers. In that time he was in close touch 
with all the important events dealing with the Balkan question, 
and it is that question which provoked the present combat. The 
author writes with that authority which comes from intimate 
knowledge and sane judgment. He has a perspective of his- 
tory which few newspaper correspondents have achieved, and 
he writes dispassionately. He makes it clear that for a century 
the balance of power in Europe has hung on the question of 
political supremacy in the Balkans and around that issue com- 
binations have been made and readjusted with various nations 
frequently “backing the wrong horse.” 

It would be impossible in a brief review to go into the de- 
tails of the changing political currents in Europe since the 
Franco-Prussian war, all of which are given by Professor Gib- 
bons. It is a masterly arrangement of the facts in the case, 
told without prejudice from the standpoint of a disinterested 
American observer. He has been everywhere and has known 
most of the prominent actors in the present political embroil- 
ment and his conclusions are entitled to great respect. 

He finds that the war has been inevitable for some years 
and that only the opportunity was lacking. This came with 
the murders at Saravejo which were seized upon by Germany 
té “force” the war. Professor Gibbons does not enter into 
an argument as to which nation caused the war. His whole 
book is a treatise on that subject. No person can hope to have 
a clear idea of the political situation in Europe without reading 
this latest commentary which has the added merit of literary 
style. 

*My Patch Through Life. By Lilli Lehmann. G. P. Put- 
nam Sons. $3.50, postpaid. 

+The New Map of Europe. By Herbert Adams Gibbons. 
The Century Company. 





Books From Abroad 


Reviewed by Ralph Wigmore 


A Woman in China* 


HIS book has probably the merit of being the first of a 
I great number of books on Poland which are likely now 
to be issued. It was written in the spring of last year, 
and therefore takes no stock of the war. The authoress spent 
some time in a visit to each of the three Polands and gives her 
impressions of Cracow, Lemberg and Warsaw, and many other 
places. She stayed mostly with the Poles, and her sympathies 
are naturally with that passionately national people. The great 
problem of Poland—the enormous number of Jews there—is 
scarcely touched on, but her first impressions of Jewry are 
interesting: “I had left England with no prejudices 
against the Jews. On the contrary I sympathized with them 
as an intelligent and indomitable people shamefully oppressed; 
and at Cracow I had been startled by the sight of them, and 
by the instant change it wrought in my attitude of mind. Still 
I was not prepared for the feeling—this actual shrinking fear 
that now came upon me.” 

Polish hatred of the Jews seems to be one of the facts 
which will grow into a sharper certainty as time goes on. We 
need books on Poland just now, books that are interpretative, 
and especially books with first-hand knowledge of the state of 
the three Polands at the present day. 

A somewhat superficial but pleasant book. The authoress 
has a keen human interest in her subject, and leaves a pleasant 
impression on her reader’s mind. 


Swinburne: A Critical StudyT 


HE reason for this book is expressed rather ambitiously 
| in the closing sentence of the introduction: “To dis- 
engage and exhibit what is deepest and most universal 
in the works of Swinburne, to indicate how far his work is 








*A Woman in China. By Mary Gaunt. Werner Laurie. 
+Swinburne: a Critical Study. By T. Earle Welby. Elkin 
Mathews. 


based on what in humanity is elemental and enduring is my 
chief object.” The student of poetry, who has not gone very 
deeply into the work of other critics, will find this book a safe 
starting point for a higher reach, and may benefit by its clear 
method and sympathetic mood, but one cannot say that Mr. 
Welby gives his readers much that is new to think about. He 
puts well Swinburne’s chief defect, which he traces to the 
fact that Swinburne was poetry. He says: “Song comes so 
readily to him that he will sometimes sing without a subject, 
and even when the subject is adequate it is sometimes passed 
too rapidly through the alchemical process which fits it for 
poetry, so that in the absence of the discipline of difficulty 


some of his verse is in the nature of magnificent performance 
rather than of creation.” 


India's Fighters* 


HE work of the Indian troops at the front just now gives 
l to this book a special interest; since the Indians now 
fighting side by side with the English and French in 
Flanders are but a select representation of a force far 
greater than most people realize. When the war began there 
were over half a million men trained in arms in India. These 
are a notable asset in Britain’s defenses, but they form only 
three-tenths per cent., or one in three hundred of the male 
population of India. Not every Indian belongs to a warlike 
stock, but the number of Indians, who not only can fight, but 
love fighting for its own intrinsic joy, justifies the belief that 
three or four millions could easily be raised. The book before 
us gives an interesting account of the system on which the 
army is raised, that of mixing various races and creeds in most 
of the Indian regiments and the excluding Indian officers from 
the higher commands. It also provides some statistics of the 
various races from which the troops are drawn. 


Ralph Wigmore. 
By Saint Nihal Singh. Sampson Low. 





*India’s Fighters. 


Song: ‘My Heart 1s Full of Laughing Birds” 


By Edward J. O'Brien 


Y HEART is full of laughing birds 
That sing and sing and sing. 
They rustle under silver words 
And flash a gleaming wing. 


My soul is full of cloistered bells 
That ring and ring so cool, 

Of stars that shine in dreaming wells 
Or nestle in a pool. 


My eyes were full of shining tears. 
I trembled in the grass. 

I mind the day. Alas! ’tis years.— 
But will he never pass? 
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CHAPTER XIII 
Captain Phineas Has An Inspiration 


**37 "VE some more stamps for you, 
I Lyman,” called Silas Nickerson to 
Mr. Bearse from the tiny window 

of the post office—‘a dozen of two, I 
reckon. How many have you got now?” 

“*Bout a hundred and fifty! I’m 
creepin’ up! I have to get a thousand 
before I can sell ’em.” 

“What on earth do you ’spose the folks 
that buys ’em want ’em for—old can- 
celed stamps! It beats me!” 

“Me, too,” agreed Lyman. “But long’s 
there are fools that’ll pay good money 
for ’em, I don’t see why I shouldn’t take 
it. Besides, you get interested scrapin’ 
’em together—you can’t help it some- 
how.” 

“I dare say. I’ve read that after a 
while you get well-nigh crazy collectin’ 
*bout anything. Now there’s Abbie Brew- 
ster—she’s took to collectin’ folks! She’s 
got three men an’ a child so far, an’ 
goodness knows who she’ll pick up next.” 
Silas grinned. “Likely it’s good as col- 
lectin’ stamps or old chinaware.” 

Lyman, who was wandering about the 
room reading the notices pinned on the 
walls, laughed. 

“At least collectin’ stamps doesn’t cost 
anything,” he remarked. “Now Abbie’s 
collectin’ ain’t so cheap. Still, I figger 
the Brewsters are gettin’ along all right, 
don’t you? The Three Captains are 
turnin’ in good money, an’ both she an’ 
Zenas Henry have somethin’.” 

“I don’t just know how they are makin’ 
out,” answered Silas, “but you can be 
pretty mortal sure there ain’t wads of 
greenbacks lyin’ round loose up there. 
Feedin’ six is a different proposition from 
feedin’ two!” 

No one realized the irony of this axiom 
better than Abbie and Zenas Henry 
themselves. Many a night when the cot- 
tage was hushed they sat under the lamp 
adding and re-adding columns of figures. 
As both had been left what the town 
termed “comfortable,” neither had ever 
before known rigid economy. 

“T’d rather cut a corner or two an’ go 
on as we are, keepin’ Delight an’ the 
Three Captains with us—wouldn’t you?” 
questioned Zenas Henry anxiously. 

“Indeed I would!” was the hearty re- 
sponse. “Why, I wouldn’t have the Three 
Captains know for the world what a tight 
fit the money is.” 

“You’d really rather have ’em here?” 
persisted her husband. “You think it is 
worth it?” 
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“Worth it!” 
A load seemed to slip from Zenas 
Henry’s shoulders. 

“I don’t care "bout myself,” he de- 
clared. “I’m only thinkin’ of you. You’ve 
never skimped in your life before an’ I 
hate to see you doin’ it now.” 

“I guess it won’t hurt me. It’s my 
own doin’, too—remember that; if I don’t 
like it there’s no one but myself to thank. 
As it is, though,” she added quickly, “I 
never was so happy in all my days— 
never! Nobody knows what Delight has 
come to mean to me; an’ as for the Cap- 
tains—if they were my own people I 
couldn’t be fonder of ’em! Now Zenas 
Henry, you stop worrying an’ being dis- 
couraged "bout the money. Let me get 
you a raisin! You know I think there’s 
nothing like eating a raisin when you’ve 
got the blues. While you’re busy getting 
the seeds unstuck you can’t put your 
mind anywhere ’cept on that raisin, an’ 
by the time you’ve chewed it up an’ swal- 
lered it you forget you ever had a trou- 
ble in the world.” 

Abbie applied this remedy unfailingly 
to every form of depression. 

It was seldom she permitted low spirits 
to hover over the white cottage. 

If secret worries haunted her, if the 
future presented financial difficulties both 
new and disquieting, with the cheeriness 
on which her family had come to rely 
she went steadily forward. She was the 
pilot of the ship. Had she so much as 
hinted that she could not clearly see the 
channel ahead all her crew would have 
lost courage. Just how troubled a sea 
it was through which she was sailing no 
one but herself knew. Of what use to 
alarm the others? Zenas Henry was no 
more of a financier than a baby, and were 
not the Three Captains already doing all 
within their power? Every day they 
fished faithfully, and they had also es- 
tablished among the cottagers a lively 
traffic in lobsters and clams. In addition 
to this source of revenue Zenas Henry’s 
garden promiséd supplies for the house- 
hold and a profit from the market as 
well. 

It was not the problem of daily living 
that was disturbing Abbie. She could 
cope with that. But looming ahead were 
taxes, Zenas Henry’s insurance, exten- 
sive repairs on the house which could 
not longer be delayed. Then Dave had 
come begging a loan, and was he not a 
Howland and her only brother? She 
had gladly given him every cent she could 
spare; afterward, however, she found 
herself with a scantier margin than she 









had calculated. But fortunately she was 
of an optimistic temperament. If there 
was a good haul of scallops during the 
winter, she argued, and if the cranberry 
crop was not nipped by an early frost, 
with a little straining the family purse 
could be stretched to meet every need. 
She was pinning her faith to the cran- 
berry harvest. There had been seasons 
when the dredgers had not brought up a 
scallop from the bay, but the cranberries 
had never failed her. 

In the meantime, with the self-efface- 
ment of motherhood, Abbie put all her 
heart into the sacrifice she was making. 
And, after all, was it really sacrifice? 
When Delight’s soft hair brushed her 
cheek was not a joy born far outweigh- 
ing any discomfort poverty could bring 
in its train? 

The girl was already so welded into 
the home that there seemed never to 
have been a period when she was not a 
part of it. Time had gradually cleared 
the perplexities growing out of her ad- 
vent to the white cottage. Not only was 
she clothed and housed, but even the more 
vexing task of her mental training was 
now in other hands. One morning Pro- 
fessor Farwell, who had drifted in to 
see Zenas Henry, witnessed a combat in 
the arithmetical arena that filled his 
mind with-wonder. He took council with 
his wife and later quite casually sug- 
gested that Delight come to the Knoll 
each day and have her lessons with his 
son Donald’s tutor. Here indeed was a 
happy answer to the Brewster’s educa- 
tion-puzzle! Under such well-directed 
teaching the girl made surprising prog- 
ress and soon her feet were set in an 
intellectual pathway which though less 
picturesque, perhaps, was far more cer- 
tain of its ultimate goal. 

Yet despite her eagerness for learning, 
Delight was by nature a child of the 
open sky. When free to please herself 
she loved to roam amid the sun-pathed 
mazes of the pine wood; or to wander 
along the shore where “the broad and 
level sands stretched far away.” Some- 
times she gardened with Zenas Henry; 
sometimes, at low tide, splashed fear- 
lessly into the weirs and disturbing the 
peace of crabs, squid, and dogfish, helped 
the Three Captains bring in the catch. 

Thus the weeks passed. 

The promises of spring were redeemed 
in the richer growth of mid-summer. 
Marshes became wind-tossed seas of em- 
erald, billowing hither and thither with 
the wanton caprice of every breeze. In- 











land from the bay, along the reedy mar- 
gins of the ponds, pink sabbatia mingled 
with unfurling water-lilies, and a host 
of blue dragon-flies darted over the rip- 
pling waters. 

With the coming of the summer’s heat 
Abbie began to show the strain of the 
battle she had secretly been making. Her 
cheek was less rounded; her brilliant 
color faded into a mere hint of rose; 
there was a nervous tremor in her laugh- 
ter. To those about her this change went 
on so gradually as to pass undetected; 
it was the villagers who noted and com- 
mented upon it. 

“They say Abbie Brewster’s the main- 
spring of that whole establishment on 
the hill, an’ blest if she ain’t beginnin’ 
to look like it!” said Martha Crocker. 
“She’s gettin’ drawn out thin as wire! 
You needn’t tell me she ain’t havin’ hard 
sleddin’ to get on. It costs somethin’ 
to live nowadays. If you haven’t the 
money to feed six, an’ buy clothes for 
’em, you’ve no business to invite ’em to 
live with you. I always said it was fool- 
ishness for the Brewsters to take in those 
Three Captains an’ that child. Mark my 
words—they’ll go to smash some day!” 

Promptly the town took up the gossip. 

“The Brewsters are all goin’ to pieces!” 
they whispered among themselves. “They 
much better have left those three lazy 
men where they found ’em, an’ packed 
that child off to Virginia where the mate 
of the ‘Michleen’ wanted to take her. 
Goodness knows folks enough have ad- 
vised Abbie, but she just cocked her head 
up an’ sort of pleasantly told ’em it was 
none of their business. It is dretful sad 
to think of her an’ Zenas Henry comin’ 
to want, but what can they expect— 
fillin’ their house up with every Tom, 
Dick, an’ Harry that’s needin’ a bed!” 

Storekeepers caught up the rumor and 
soon the ill news traveled so openly from 
one end of Wilton to the other that at 
length Silas Nickerson felt it his Chris- 
tian duty to acquaint Captain Phineas 
Taylor with the tale. 

“T reckon you’ve heard what folks are 
sayin’ "bout the Brewsters,” he began 
one day when he had succeeded in cor- 
nering the unsuspecting Captain by him- 
self. “Mebbe there ain’t a mite of truth 
in the story—you never can tell. I, for 
one, certainly hope there ain’t. Is it a 
fact that they’ve run aground for funds 
an’ are livin’ on what Abbie has in the 
bank?” 

“What!” 

“T say is it true? Everybody says so.” 

“True! Of course it ain’t true!” blus- 
tered Captain Phineas stoutly. “Who- 
ever started that yarn was a liar. Don’t 
I live there, an’ wouldn’t I know if any- 
thing was wrong? Do I look as if I was 
starvin’?” 

“No, you don’t, but Abbie Brewster 
ain’t the woman to let you starve. She’d 
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give you her last penny. Are you sure 
you ain’t takin’ that penny?” 

Captain Phineas caught his breath. 

Was he sure? 

All the way home he repeated the 
question. 

For the first time in his experience he 
was face to face with a large and real 
aspect of life—an aspect opening into 
manifold vistas of disquietude. The pov- 
erty of his previous career had been cast 
off with care-free unconcern and, if that 
were all, he could again toss want aside 
in the same indifferent fashion. But 
here was a calamity involving others, 
persons he had learned to care for deeply 
—Abbie, Zenas Henry, the child. Never 
until he came to live at the white cottage 
had he given a thought to anyone’s wel- 
fare except his own. 

Suppose the story were true! 

Conscious of his tendency to blunder 
the Captain counseled himself to extreme 
caution. 

He would sound Zenas Henry and ver- 
ify his suspicions. Of course Zenas 
Henry would know! 

With a tact that amazed him he felt 
his way. 

But Zenas Henry displayed such an 
unruffied outlook on the future that there 
could not be the smallest doubt of his 
serenity. 

Either the story was false or he was 
ignorant of the real conditions. With 
awful certainty the truth flashed on Cap- 
tain Phineas. That was it—Zenas Henry 
did not know! 


Alarmed by this discovery Captain 
Phineas set himself to watch Abbie. 
Strange that he had not noticed before 
how thin she was! Yet as he heard her 
laughter he could have sworn the whole 
matter a jest had he not one day hap- 
pened upon her when she thought herself 
alone, and surprised her in tears. Softly 
he stole from the room, but with that 
revelation his last doubt vanished. The 
latent greatness in his rough nature leap- 
ed to greet and understand a correspond- 
ing greatness in hers. 

“She’s been worryin’ all by herself 
for goodness knows how long, an’ put 
such a brave front on it that none of us 
guessed it! There ain’t another woman 
in the world like her! Now what am I 
goin’ to do? I’ve got to do somethin’ 
right away. It’s money she wants—lI 
must get it somehow. But how?” 

As soon confront a four-year-old in- 
fant with this question as Captain Phin- 
eas! 

Day after day he turned the problem 
over in his mind. 

He bought papers and secretly an- 
swered numberless advertisements, di- 
recting that the replies come in care of 
the Junction post office. No one, how- 
ever, wanted the services of an unskilled 
fisherman who spelled by no recognizable 
method, and whose pen tracks ambled 
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off into a void of blots. Strangely enough 
the. simple and direct method of relieving 
the situation by returning to the hut on 
the seashore and taking with him his two 
friends never crossed the mind of the 
Captain. He had become too much a part 
of Zenas Henry’s family to walk out and 
leave the Brewsters to their troubles. No, 
the burden was also his to lift and share, 
but how should he set about it? Every 
plan he evolved toppled over in ruins and 
he was fast losing heart when one after- 
noon as he sat alone on the porch, a 
stranger drove into the yard. 

He was a large, florid, smiling man, 
and when he jumped out of his wagon 
Captain Phineas noticed that his clothing 
was of city stamp, and that he wore a 
heavy gold watch-chain with many 
charms dangling from it. 

Tying his horse the newcomer strolled 
up the walk. 

“Am I speaking to Mr. Brewster?” he 
asked, mounting the steps. 

“No, sir. I ain’t Mr. Brewster. The 
Brewsters have driven over to Sawyer’s 
Falls: for chicken-feed,” explained Cap- 
tain Phineas promptly. “I live here, 
though, an’ mebbe I’ll fill the bill just as 
well. What can I do for you?” 

“Well, you can’t do much for me,” re- 
plied the man with a broadening smile, as 
he dropped into a chair and began to fan 
himself with his hat. “My name is 
Stone. I come from up Brockton way 
and I’m selling land.” 

“This ain’t the place for you, then,” 
answered the Captain. “We ain’t buyin’ 
no land—or anything else, for that mat- 
ter. Goodness knows, I wish we could!” 

“Down in your luck are you?” 

“Never you mind. We just ain’t buyin’ 
land—that’s certain.” 

“Now you let me tell you something,” 
Stone observed after a deliberate pause 
during which he mopped his forehead 
with his handkerchief. “If you’re hard 
up, I’m the very man you are looking for. 
I can put you on the track of a bargain 
— something wonderful — something 
that’ll bring you in a lot of money. Over 
toward Bayville I’ve got a piece of rich, 
moist land that I want to give to some- 
body who'll make good use of it. By 
giving away I mean that I’m asking next 
door to nothing for it. You see I own 
land everywhere. I’m so~ overstocked 
with it that I want to get rid of it. Now 
I'll tell you what I’ll do. I’ve taken a 
fancy to you! Somehow you make me 
think of a brother I had who died years 
ago. I’d like nothing better than to do 
you a good turn. I'll give you that whole 
five miles of land for—don’t you ever tell 
a soul or they’d think I was crazy—lI’ll 
give it to you for seventy-five dollars!” 

“That’s kind of you, my friend,” was 
Captain Phineas’ unenthusiastic reply, 
“but as things happen you might just as 
well say seventy-five thousand. I ain’t 
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got a cent in the world. I live here with 
Abbie an’ Zenas Henry, and though I 
turn a penny or two by fishin’, I always 
hand over to Abbie whatever I get. It’s 
little enough, I’m afraid. I used to think 
it was a fortune when I first began to 
earn it, but I guess now it never went 
far toward payin’ the bills.” 

“You seem kinder blue,” Stone ven- 
tured. 

“Well wouldn't you be blue if you had 
been helpin’ to eat up somebody else’s 
money an’ then had no way of payin’ it 
back when they were needin’ it?” 

“But you’ve got a way right here! 
What a fool you are—excuse my saying 
so—to sit down and worry when you 
might be making a fortune for your 
friends. Why, you could raise cranber- 
ries enough on the land I’m offering you 
to make the® rich—yes, rich—and your- 
self besides!’ Think of the chance com- 
ing to you at the very moment you want 
it. It seems like a miracle! You ought 
not to hesitate a second. If the offer was 
made to me I’d snap it up before you 
could say Jack Robinson, I’d be so afraid 
the owner would change his mind.” 

Captain Phineas regarded him earn- 
estly. 

“Do you think you could raise a good 


crop of cranberries on the land?” he 
queried. 
“Think! Man alive! When I get to 


imagining the barrels and barrelfuls of 
stuff you could get off that land I can’t 
help knowing that I’m a blooming idiot 
not to keep it myself instead of handing 
it over to you.” 

“You wouldn’t be handing it over to 
me,” declared the Captain quickly. “It 
ain’t for myself I want it. What I’d do 
would be to give it to Zenas Henry. He’s 
always had great luck raisin’ cranberries 
an’ I cale’late he’d be tickled nearly to 
death to own such a big bog, for the 
place he has now ain’t bigger’n a ten- 
cent piece. I’d put the land in his name, 
an’ give it to him for a surprise.” 

“You’d surprise him all right!” The 
eye of the agent twinkled. “It would be 
the biggest surprise he ever got.” Evi- 
dently the thought amused him, for he 
grinned broadly. “Come now, why don’t 
you do the business right up before he 
comes back and catches you at it? You 
give me seventy-five dollars—” 

“But I haven’t seventy-five dollars! I 
haven’t a cent. I can’t buy any land— 
what on earth am I thinkin’ of!” 

Leaning forward the stranger struck 
the Captain’s knee with a resounding 
slap. : 

“I declare if you ain’t more and more 
like my brother every minute! Why, I 
want you to have that land so that ac- 
tually I’d make you a present of it if I 
hadn’t a wife and six little ones at 
home. I want to see you with that land 
the worst way. Now you do as I tell 
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you and I’ll fix the whole thing up. You 
step over to some neighbor you know 
well and borrow fifty dollars. 
him what you want it for or he might 
come right back with you and offer me 
more money, and like as not I’d feel I 
ought to take it. 
and give your note to pay the money 
some other time. 
cash later on. 
fifty dollars you can throw in some little 
thing you have round here to eke out 
the bargain. 
say no more about it.” 


Don’t tell 


No, you get your fifty 
You'll have plenty of 

Then in addition to this 
I'll let it go that way and 


As if hypnotized Captain Phineas rose 


and went out, returning after an interval 
with fifty dollars which he had borrowed 
from Silas Nickerson, and which Silas 
well knew Abbie Brewster would pay 
if Captain Phineas didn’t. 
of its purpose he had skilfully concealed. 
The philanthropic Mr. Stone folded the 
greenbacks quickly inside a long, much 
worn billbook. 


The mystery 


“Now what shall we toss in besides?” 


he asked as he wandered about the room 
inspecting the furnishings. ‘Let me see! 
Do you know, I believe I’d take that 
melodeon and call it square.” 


“But Zenas Henry’d never part with 


that melodeon!” objected Captain Phin- 
eas hastily. 


“Not in the face of five miles of land! 


Bless your soul, he’d be only too ready 
to. Don’t you think if he saw his way to 
get rich he’d hustle that melodeon out the 
door faster than you could wink? 
before another season he'll be buying 
dozens of melodeons—that is, if he wants 


Why, 


em 


The simple Captain beamed. 
“I ’spose he will!” he assented. “I just 


can’t seem to get used to the idea of his 
havin’ money to sling round.” 


Stone patted him on the shoulder. 
“You find it hard to picture him a 


millionaire, eh?” he laughed. “Oh, you’ll 
drop into it in time. 
I’ll sign this paper for you and the land 
is yours!” 
nature across the long blue document. 
“There you are! 
this line. 
lift the melodeon out into my wagon I'll 
be off so you can have your fun to your- 
self.” 


Don’t worry. Now 
He hurriedly scrawled a sig- 


Your name goes on 


Good! Now if you'll help me 


With another slap on the Captain’s 


back, with many a sly wink and much 
loud laughter the melodeon was at last 
in the wagon, and Captain Phineas stood 
alone on the steps turning in his fingers 
the magic slip of blue paper. 


The worries of Abbie and Zenas Henry 


had been put to flight. 


He—Phineas Taylor—had made them 


rich! 


CHAPTER XIV 
An Awakening 
It was dusk when Abbie and Zenas 


Henry came into sight. 





Captain Phineas, who for the past half 
hour had been pacing the strip of walk 
between the borders of tiger-lilies, saw 
the wagon the moment it rounded the 
crest of the hill. During an afternoon 
of waiting and of enforced meditation a 
reaction had assailed the Captain’s cour- 
age. Not that he really regretted what 
he had done—no, indeed! But now that 
the convincing personality of Stone was 
no longer at his elbow sober second 
thoughts surged questioningly through 
his conscience. Moreover, the empty 
corner where the melodeon had stood 
was not reassuring. There was a well- 
defined block of color in the faded wall- 
paper that marked its outline, while on 
the carpet another clear-cut rectangle of 
scarlet served as a vivid reminder that 
some object long native to the spot was 
missing. 

After all, 
pleased? 

The Captain’s convictions, so strong 
at first, now wavered. 

Yet as he turned and re-turned the 
slip of blue paper in his fingers he as- 
sured himself that conditions had not 
changed. Was it not that the exuber- 
ance of the stranger’s mood left the si- 
lence behind him flat and depressing? 
Captain Phineas tried to think so. Never- 
theless, what would he not have given 
for the certainty he had felt earlier in 
the day. Upon reflection it seemed a 
monstrous thing that he should have 
parted with Zenas Henry’s melodeon; 
and as for the money he had been swirled 
into borrowing—how was he ever to re- 
pay it? 

A very wretched nooning he spent, 
shut up by himself in the fastnesses of 
the white cottage. 

This lapse of spirit, however, like the 
dead level of the tide, soon began to turn 
in a more hopeful direction. Why should 
he take this despairing view of the af- 
fair? There had not been a hint of any- 
thing but kindliness in the agent’s atti- 
tude. Why not believe in the good luck 
promised him? Thus it transpired that 
as the wagon wheels cut their way 
through the sandy soil their every turn 
heightened the wave of optimism that 
was sweeping over the Captain; and 
when at last the carriage rolled up the 
drive his primal enthusiasm was once 
again at the flood. 

Abbie and Zenas Henry alighted at 
the steps silently. They were white with 
dust, and although Zenas Henry greeted 
Captain Phineas pleasantly enough, his 
voice had the downward inflection of 
the disheartened. It proved that the day 
at Sawyer’s Falls had been crowded with 
annoyance. Samuel had cast a shoe on 
the way over and in consequence there 
had been a delay of an hour at the 
blacksmith’s. Then the particular mix- 


would Zenas Henry be 


ture of grain needed for the chickens 
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could not be found; and while Zenas 
Henry could get a number fifteen collar, 
he could not get a sixteen. These mis- 
fortunes might, perhaps, have been en- 
dured had not the buckles for the har- 
ness been too small. 

Even a cruder psychologist than Cap- 
tain Phineas would at once have per- 
ceived that the present was no time to 
drag forward a surprise. Accordingly 
he listened silently to Zenas Henry’s out- 
pourings on the stupidity of horses in 
general, and shop-keepers in particular, 
and continued to cram deeper into his 
pocket the slip of blue paper. A draught 
of water at the pump, however; a dash of 
coolness over hands and face; a quiet 
half-hour in the twilight breezes; and a 
steaming beef stew, gradually shifted 
horse and storekeeper into normal per- 
spective. What did it really matter, 
Zenas Henry argued as he took up his 
pipe and strolled out on the porch? Silas 
Nickerson was going to the Falls to- 
morrow. He could get the grain and the 
collars. There wasn’t any actual rush 
about the buckles for the harness. By 
the time Delight and the other two Cap- 
tains came back from the weirs carrying 
an unusually large catch all was peace, 
and peace it might have remained had 
not a sudden cry from Abbie put tran- 
quillity to flight. 

“Zenas Henry!” she called excitedly, 
“come here this minute! Somebody’s 
got into the house while we’ve been 
away. The melodeon’s gone!” 

Followed by the entire family Zenas 
Henry rushed within doors. 

There stood Abbie, a lighted candle 
in hand, surveying with astonishment 
the scarlet blot of carpet in the empty 
corner. 

“The melodeon!” 
Henry vacantly. “The melodeon gone! 
It can’t be gone. Who could have taken 
it? I’d rather thieves had stolen a thou- 
sand dollars than that melodeon!” 

“We'll catch ‘em! They must have 
boarded the place in open daylight,” Cap- 
tain Jonas broke in. “Regular pirates!” 

“How on earth could they do it?” ques- 
tioned Captain Benjamin. “To drive 
right up to a man’s house an’ cart off—” 

“It warn’t no pirates,’ interrupted 
Captain Phineas in calm tones. “I 
swopped the melodeon.” 

“You what!” Zenas Henry shouted. 
“You swopped my melodeon—my me- 
lodeon! What business had you swop- 
ping things of mine? Who’d you swop 
it to? Where is he? I'll hunt him up an’ 
bring it back here if I have to swing for 


had 
. 


repeated Zenas 





it. Who’s got it, Phineas? Who’s got it?” 

With a quick glance into Abbie’s anx- 
ious face Captain Phineas brought out 
the blue paper. _He told his story amia 
a breathless hush, trying to throw into 
the narrative all the glamor with which 
Stone had beguiled him. But try as he 
would, shorn of that subtle persuasive- 
ness the tale fell to the ground. Be- 
neath the gray light of the actual its 
every vestige of romance withered until 
only shreds of improbability remained. 
Even before his friends had pronounced 
their verdict, Captain Phineas knew he 
had been duped. 

“So this is what you swopped my me- 
lodeon for!” thundered Zenas Henry. “A 
parcel of land over in Bayville that you 
ain’t never clapped eyes on! How do 
you know there’s any land there? An’ 
if there is, how certain are you that it’s 
good for anything? What do I want, 
anyhow, of a cranberry bog twenty miles 
away? Do you think I have the arms 
of a well-sweep to live in Wilton an’ 
work a bog miles an’ miles off? That 
scoundrel has just got my melodeon an’ 
left nothin’ to show for it! Anyway it 
ain’t likely you could get five miles of 
land for the best melodeon livin’—not 
land that’s worth anything!” 

“I gave him fifty dollars besides the 
melodeon,” confessed Captain Phines, 
driven to bay. 

“Oh, Phineas!” 

It was Abbie’s hand on his sleeve. Had 
she stabbed him she could not have cut 
more deeply than by the hopelessness of 
those two words. The truth came upon 
him that instead of lightening her bur- 
den, as he had intended, he had but added 
to its weight. 

“Where did you get the money, Phin- 
eas?” she asked gently. 

“Silas Nickerson let me have it. I 
gave him my note.” 

“An’ how are you calculatin’ to raise 
the fifty dollars to pay him?’’ demanded 
Zenas Henry, derisively. 

The Captain turned away. 

He made no effort to defend himself. 

“Phineas shall have the money to meet 
that note—my money if he needs it,” 
Abbie said, stepping forward and con- 
fronting her husband. “’Tain’t right for 
you to be so hard on him, Zenas Henry. 
The Bayville land may be there, just as 
he says. What business have you to 
blame him until you find out?” 

The force of her plea was not without 
its effect. 

Captain Benjamin shuffled uneasily 
from one foot to the other. 


{To be Continued) 
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“There may be land,” he repeated. 

“The feller may be honest; it may be 
*xactly as he says—who knows!” put in 
Captain Jonas. 

“There’s only one way to find out,” 
was Zenas Henry’s cutting retort, “an’ 
that is to go to Bayville! Before to- 
morrow night I’ll make sure which of us 
is the fool—Phineas or I! But I'll tell 
you just one thing, Phineas Taylor,” he 
added wheeling on the Captain impres- 
sively, “you needn’t ever again go swop- 
pin’ anything of mine long’s you live in 
this house—do you understand? We 
may round up this feller that’s got my 
melodeon, yet, an’ bring it back here; 
but if we do it’ll be a streak of luck an’ 
small thanks to you. If we don’t you 
can just have it to remember that you’ve 
done me an ill turn—a mighty ill turn.” 

As he shot at the offender one last 
disapproving glance and strode toward 
the door, Delight, who had listened to 
the dialog in puzzled silence, sprang into 
his path. With frightened eyes she 
looked up into his face. 

“What has Uncle Phineas done?” she 
asked. 

Brought to a standstill by the distress 
of the child, Zenas Henry halted. 

“Done?” he echoed. 

“Yes, what has he done?” 

The great brown eyes sought his anx- 
iously. 

Over Zenas Henry swept one of the 
sudden changes of his impulsive nature. 

“Done, Delight? Why your Uncle 
Phineas has just gone about thinkin’ 
that all folks are honest as he is. I 
wish to goodness they were, child, but 
they ain’t!” 

“He can’t help it, can he?” 

“No.” 

“Then you won’t be angry at him any 
more, will you?” 

“No.” 

As he bent to stroke the girl’s hair 
he looked kindly at the unlucky Captain. 

“Don’t take it to heart, Phineas,” he 
said. “Nobody’s killed.” 

Nevertheless when the household 
parted for the night a cloud heavy with 
gloom hung over the white cottage—a 
cloud, moreover, that proved to be lack- 
ing in the proverbial silver lining; for 
when the Brewsters awoke the next 
morning it was only to find that with 
the well-known caprice of the New Eng- 
land climate, heavy frosts had fallen all 
along the coast, and the Wilton cranberry 
crop was a complete loss. 
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der how any one person can be so gifted. There are a 
few who command attention in this respect—they do all 
things well, no matter which branch of writing they follow. 

Their pens are their slaves, and do as their masters will, 
and their brains seem to be capable of conceiving any theme 
from a nursery tale to an epic. 

Such a writer is Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Her book, The 
Art of Being Alive, is a fine addition to her other work. 

The volume is made up of short, terse essays, which cover 
almost the whole phase of human existence. There is not a 
dull spot in the whole book. It is full of joy and health and 
encouragement. 

The subject of right thinking has been written about since 
Epictetus, always about the miracle of mind over matter, not 
necessarily Christian Science, but just being alive artistically. 
Mrs. Wilcox’s book is one of the best of this class of literature 
which has appeared within the last five years. 

The text is bright and the dominant note cheerfulness. It 
is for the youth just starting life, fresh from the school class- 
room, for the girl who is juet getting her first glimpse of society, 
fu: the young married people, and for those who are about to 
enter the last few miles of Life’s race. 

There are charming poetical selections scattered through 
the text, but it is the optimistic touch which prevails in the 
essays which grips the reader so, that upon finishing it we 
feel as if we must cast worry, selfishness and any baseness 
which is in our natures to the winds, not when that element is 
blowing inland, so that our faults may be cast upon some other’s 
soul, but when a full, fresh gale is blowing out to sea, then, and 
only then, can they be lost forever. 

‘This line of thought brings us to a subject, a very sensitive 
one, that of deafness. 

Can people who are dear remain cheerful when they are 
locked out of so many pleasant experiences? 

The time has come when those people whose hearing is 
not good (or is completely gone) can take part in conversa- 
tions intelligently, and without making themselves the subject 
of criticism. 

Edward B. Nitchie has written a book called Lip Reading. 
My introduction to that book was a rather curious one. Al- 
though I had handled it often while on our shelves, I had never 
become enthusiastic over it until one evening I visited the 
photoplay. On the program was an Edison picture, the title of 
which has escaped me, but it had to do with a very “grouchy” 
old man who was terribly deaf. Every one in his office thought 
they must shout at the top of their lungs to make him under- 
stand. Of course, the more they shouted the less he under- 
stood. 

In desperation the poor old fellow sent word that he must 
have a new stenographer, one who could talk to him correctly. 

The one who came was equipped with Mr. Nitchie’s book, 
and, of course, after that the old man was “grouchy” no longer, 
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but was made very happy, as he felt he was at last one of the 
family of hearers. Of course, there was much more to the 
story, but what interested me was the suggestion that I could 
apply those very methods in my business of selling books to 
people who were deaf. I was a little timid at first, but quickly 
gained confidence and customers. Unsightly ear-trumpets were 
banished and also embarrassment. Those who are afflicted in 
any way are always very sensitive, but now I am trying to 
perfect myself so that I may enlarge my clientele. 

If you are in any profession where you meet the public, 
get this book and study it a little, and you will not only improve 
your own diction, but win the gratitude of many who are 
doomed to. silence. 

Novels are usually light, flimsy things which when read 
are thrown aside, but there is one which came recently from 
the pen of an unknown author which is going to have a wide 
audience. 

The Good Shepherd, by John Roland, is the book. 

As a bookseller and reviewer of books I often find it a hard 
matter to become interested very deeply in any novel of to-day, 
but once the first chapter of this book was started I was carried 
away with it and could hardly lay it aside. 

The characters are so varied and so human, the scenes so 
picturesque and the plot so unique that it stands by itself, and 
it is not saying too much to proclaim it the novel of the year. 

The scene is laid in Tyrol and has to do with a young 
American physician, who goes there to forget some of his past 
experiences in New England. 

Sometimes we can actually see these poor, trusting, super- 
stitious people who accepted their “Herr Dokto” as if he had 
been sent by Providence. The simple faith and hero-worship 
of these peasants makes most touching reading. 

There is another character whom we love, and that is the 
old priest. He is one of the finest pen portraits in any book I 
have read. Father Mathias was the only one in the whole vil- 
lage who was Dr. Edwards’ equal intellectually. They formed 
a friendship which was wonderful in its simplicity. There is 
a charming romance running through, but does not dominate 
the book. 

The Passion Play was a great event with these people and 
the whole town was throbbing with interest and expectation. 
The description of the performance was so beautifully and 
reverently told that at the great climax I found that the 
printed page was blurred and that I was breathing a little 
faster, and was compelled to put the book aside for awhile. 
That is unusual for a calloused reviewer. It is a book which 
will be enjoyed by physicians and also by those interested in 
social work. The story rings so true that one cannot help but 
feel that this is partially autobiographical. This is a first 
effort for John Roland. It is to be hoped that he will not rest 
on his laurels, but will give us another charming book, for 
there are far too few of his kind of story which send us the 
old, old message “And the greatest of these is Charity.” 


New York Theater Notes 


A Refreshing Glimpse of 
Granville Barker 
R. GRANVILLE BARKER has 
M at last come to New York with 
a representative company of his 


own. There is not a little curiosity mani- 
fest on the part of theater-goers as to 


Granville Barker 


his success, and if initial productions are 
any criteria of what is best in him as a 
creative stage manager, then Shaw’s 
Androcles and the Lion and Anatole 
France’s The Man Who Married a Dumb 
Wife mark him as an artist of high and 
splendid standards. It is most difficult to 
come to a town where the dramatic at- 
mosphere is heavy with commercialism, 
and where there is a preconceived notion 
that one is “high brow” and overserious, 
simply because in the period of the Lon- 
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don Court Theater history, there were 
given Greek plays translated by Gilbert 
Murray, as well as dramas of the untest- 
ed kind, reputed to be caviare to the gen- 
eral public. It is furthermore a difficult 
task to be relegated to one of the oldest 
and most barn-like theaters this town af- 
fords, out of the theatrical district, and 
told to live on reputation and good inten- 
tions. These are the difficulties confront- 
ing Mr. Barker. So that his opening 
evening was fraught with expectancy, and 
there was blood in the eyes of many who 
thought it a most inopportune time for an 
Englishman to visit America, when na- 
tive actors were so deplorably out of 
work. To add to Mr. Barker’s em- 
barrassment, the New Theater Found- 
ers announced to the press that they 
were ready to back Mr. Barker in further 
confirmation of their willingness to fos- 
ter a National Theater in New York. If 
Mr. Barker succeeds, if he wins our con- 
fidence, it will be through his own initia- 
tive, rather than through any fostering 
group of dilittante lovers of the drama. 


Personally, his opening bill refreshed 
both spirit and mind; I came away from 
the theater with my eye delighted and 
my imagination regaled, and there was 
not an inharmonious note to the entire 
revel. For it was most fortunate that, 
accused of “high-browism,”’ Mr. Barker 
should have made his bow to the public 
amidst burlesque of such immense bril- 
liancy as Shaw’s Androcles and the Lion; 
it was also fortunate that his opening 
sketch, the Anatole France conceit, based 
on Rabelais, should have been so pictori- 
ally simple and understandable, without 
any effort on the part of the jaded the- 
ater-goer to grasp prob'em or psychology. 
Whereas in the first, Barker supplemented 
Shaw in the perfect accord of his stage 
management, in The Man Who Married 
a Dumb Wife, had it not been for Bar- 


ker, the academic crudeness of the trans- 
lation would have made the piece sopho- 
moric. As it is, dramatically and ef- 
fectively, the plays are not to be com- 
pared. 

Wallack’s Theater has taken a new 
lease on life. While Barker’s scenery 
was tossing on the ocean—the manage- 
ment not knowing whether it was at the 
bottom of the sea or in Berlin—a re- 
volving stage was superimposed upon the 
boards once trod by Lester Wallack and 
Mary Anderson, and an apron was added 
to the stage, thus making ready for an 
Elizabethan renovation in which Mr. Bar- 
ker believes strictly. In order to give 
some semblance of the Fortuny system of 
lighting, reflectors were scattered here 
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and there so that the footlights, which 
Garrick brought triumphantly from 
France to England, might be done away 
with as obsolete to the modern stage. 

At last the steamer arrived and un- 
loaded its cargo of decorative “sets.” By 
that I mean—and I will be able to dif- 
ferentiate better when the next produc- 
tion is on—Androcles and the Lion is not 
a realistically mounted piece; in mass, 
in lines, in perspective, the scenes are an 
aid to the imagination and are a back- 
ground for pictorial grouping of people 
and for broad movement of the action. 
In both pieces on this opening night we 
saw costumes which were effective with- 
out being literal, which were full of color 
without having color laid in thick layers 
upon canvas. 

With his revolving stage, Mr. Barker 
quickly turned from act to act of the 
Shaw extravaganza—a Fable which goes 
back to ancient times for its story, and 
which tells the narrative with all of 
Shaw’s deep sense of humor. If one 
wishes to have a good laugh, a health- 
giving chortle of joy, let him see An- 
drocles and the Lion. Even if we did 
not have Shaw, we would have the mild, 
temperate portrait of Androcles as in- 
terpreted by Mr. O. P. Heggie, and the 
distinctly human, humorous Lion of Mr. 
Phil Dwyer, who is better than the Cat 
and the Dog so lauded and welcomed in 
the New Theater production of Maeter- 
linck’s The Blue Bird, and certainly far 
more animal-like than Nanna in Peter 
Pan. 

Taking the bare outlines of the Fable, 
a child might rejoice over the adventures 
of Androcles who meets a lion in the 
Forest. And such a Forest—a mere 
representation rather than a reproduc- 
tion. If paper could only record the 
pitiable cry of the beast as Androcles 
draws the thorn from his wounded paw; 
if an artist could only sketch for me the 
humid eye turned upon Androcles, and 
the smile of instantaneous relief! 

But Shaw is not content with the mere 
narration of a nursery Fable; his object 
is to distill Christian martyrdom, and 
to show you what manner of men and 
women these Christian martyrs were. 
Here he has his opportunity. For among 
the prisoners he centers his observation 
upon three—Ferrovious, the giant, with 
a strength that continually bursts the 
bonds of his Christian meekness; Spintho, 
wavering between faith and cowardly 
denial; and Lavinia, the woman whose 
pride and calmness are not unmixed with 
a delightfully human tendency to draw 
humor and to be feminine at the moment 
of death. I am sure that the atmosphere 
created by Shaw, and ably abetted by the 
tasteful selection of Mr. Barker, is as 
true as history itself, though all the 


while the total impression is that of bur- 
lesque. 


I am sure that the undercurrent 
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of seriousness, of reverence, cannot in 
the least shock the sensibilities of the 
most reticent talker on the subject of 
Christianity. 

And then comes the finale, when the 
Lion in the arena recognizes Androcles 
and refuses to amuse the Emperor with 
his savagery. Instead of which the au- 
dience roared its approval, and the cur- 
tain fell with a wild revel of good healthy 
fun. This entertainment is well present- 
ed by the actors, Miss McCarthy (Mrs. 
Barker) assuming the rdéle of Lavinia. 
In The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife 
she was more pleasing as the wife, for 
in the latter piece there was more arti- 
ficiality of design—and by design I mean 
the pictorial effect of the scene and the 
actors combined. The story of this skit 
can very well be told in a few words. 
After the learned Judge marries his dumb 
wife, he misses the sound of a human 
voice, and soon finds himself unnerved by 
the situation. So that, through the good 
services of the physicians, she is made 
to speak again. But when that miracle 
is accomplished, the Judge soon repents 
of his desires, for she talks incessantly, 
and interferes with his professional du- 
ties. Then, inasmuch as she cannot be 
made dumb again, the Doctors make the 
learned Judge deaf—a strenuous solution 
to the difficulty. 

As I have said, the play is amateurish 
in its scope, and would not deserve com- 
ment were it not for the manner of its 
presentment. Mr. Robert E. Jones, an 
American, has painted the most effective 
background for this fragment, and there- 








to he has added costume which reminds 
one of a child’s handsomely engrossed 
picture book, wherein the lines are sim- 
ple, the colors distinct and flat in tone. 
There was also a novel use made of the 
platform stage. But of that we shall 
have more to say when A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream is put on. 

One cannot spend a more refreshing 
evening than in seeing Androcles and the 
Lion. 


Belasco Presents a Rival to 


“Sister Beatrice” 


Y IMPLICATION Belasco has just 
B given us a war drama—one as ap- 

plicable now as it was in 1871, the 
supposed time of action. We would ex- 
pect Mr. Belasco to take advantage of 
the live moment; other people are doing 
so, though not as ambitiously or as ex- 
tensively. Barrie has published Der Tag; 
Marion Wentworth’s War Brides has 
been given effectively in vaudeville by 
Nazimova. And now comes Miss Frances 
Starr in Edward Knoblauch’s Marie- 
Odile, the story of which, even though 
occurring during the Franco-Prussian 
War, took place yesterday, or the day 
before, or the day before that in the 
newspapers. 

Mr. Belasco has come in for a large 
amount of negative criticism lately by 
upholders of the “new” scenery, who 
point a scathing finger at him as the 
chief exponent of realism in its most 
pernicious form. They have laughed his 


sets to scorn; they have jeered at his 
lighting; they have cried aloud that he 
could never know how to use the apron 
stage, inasmuch as his art is stranger to 
any historical understanding. In other 
words, recent books on the drama have 
lashed his methods, though acknowledg- 
ing his ascendency. 

In no spirit to get ahead of Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker, but in a very evident spirit 
of answering his critics, Mr. Belasco now 
gives us the apron stage in Marie-Odile; 
and by so doing he shows his hasty 
understanding of the manzer in which 
the scene should have close connection 
with the audience and with the mood 
they are in. Before the curtain was up 
on the one monastary set, Mr. Belasco 
had decorated the apron, the proscenium 
arch.and the boxes so as to prepare us 
for the effect behind the footlights which 
were completely dimmed—another an- 
swer to his critics. But he forgot to 
make use of his apron stage in the action. 
It became a decoration only. 

The offering was a three-act play of 
delicate spiritual intent, ably intensified 
by the complete understanding of the 
part by Miss Starr. Marie-Odile is a 
novice in a convent on the direct line of 
march of the Prussians. She is a found- 
ling, mothered by the sisterhood and 
scolded by the Mother Superior, a woman 
of ascetic temper and unyielding faith. 
Marie-Odile is innocent of the world. She 
has never seen a man other than the old 
priest or the demented gardener, and she 
knows nothing of love or birth or human 
understanding. The Mother Superior has 
. wronged her by not telling her of the 
world, even as a mother is wrong in not 
arming her daughter against the evils 
which surround and will beset her. 

She is a wilful child, this novice, in- 
clined to be careless, but withal lovable, 
especially to Sister Louise. She has been 
bid by the Mother Superior to kill her 
pet pigeon, as a test of her obedience, 
and she is hiding, when a general alarm 
is sounded that the soldiers are coming. 
The nuns flee the monastery after a fruit- 
less search for Sister Marie-Odile. When 
she finally comes from the tower where 
she has hid, there is a soldier before her, 
a dust-stained, vigorous soldier with 
drawn sword. And the simple girl be- 
lieves it is Saint Michael, and she falls 
upon her knees in adoration. Then follows 
the sort of revelry one reads about in the 
papers whenever a militaristic body 
reaches a monastery. But amidst it all, 
Marie-Odile moves lightly and spiritually 
and sweetly, not knowing all it means, 
even the insults tried upon her! Tried 
until the soldier hero protests. And in 
the end, after moments of exquisite 
pathos and sympathetic handling, when 
the sergeant leaves his under officer be- 
hind to work his will, there is a scene of 
love-making which thrills the little novice 
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with a white heat of joy and spiritual 
ecstacy. These moments are lived in the 
second act. 

In the third act, Sister Marie-Odile is 
a mother, the crib is in the convent, and 
she, as lyrical, as spiritually innocent as 
ever, is tending to her regular duties, 
waiting for the sisters to return. For 
the war is over. Somehow we are made 
to feel that the soldier has met his death 
on the battle-field; that Marie-Odile and 
the baby are pitiably alone in the world. 
But the little sister novice does not know 
how alone until the nuns return, -and 
Sister Louise tries to explain. Even 
when the Mother Superior bids Marie- 
Odile pack up her things and leave the 
monastery, the little thing does not un- 
derstand; she only knows that the love 
her soldier gave was the very best thing 
in her life, and the baby a miracle come 
from God. How absurd, I hear some say! 
Innocence cannot live beyond the fact! 
But Knoblauch and Belasco and Miss 
Starr make you, for the instant, feel that 
it does. The little novice is the epitome 
of Innocence. And when Marie-Odile, in 
a flood of light which enshrouds her and 
the babe like a halo, leaves the convent, 
we know that somewhere in the village 
she will ever be under the protecting arm 
of the nuns, even though she can never 
be one of them. 


That is the plot, told in set terms. But 
thanks to the warm treatment of Miss 
Starr, who moves in the first and second 
acts as though the grace of God made 
light the flesh amidst the exuberance of 
a simple spirit, the play is indeed lifted to 
the heights of a miracle drama. Regard- 
less of the halo suffusing her presence at 
her final exit, it is entirely due to the 
delicacy and picturesque charm of Miss 
Starr herself that the whole impression 
is so exalted. 

It is my opinion that in a way Mr. 
Knoblauch fell between two stools in.the 
the construction of his plot. The choice 
was left open for him either to make the 
play a simple episode, where the little 
novice remains untouched by the soldiers, 
holding them as she does in the exquisite 
table scene where she hopes that the war 
will soon be over so that the soldiers may 
return to their mothers, and where in the 
end she is as spotless as she was at the 
beginning, turning over to the Mother 
Superior the convent as it was left. Or 
else, by the love which swept the little 
thing off her feet, she should have been 
turned into a full understanding woman 
who places human love on a plane com- 
parable to her spiritual knowledge. For 
it does seem a little illogical to believe 
that Sister Marie-Odile, after the experi- 
ence of the fact, should ever have re- 
mained so ignorant of the meaning of it 
all. 

Outside of Miss Starr, the acting was 
only average, the nuns, especially the 
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Mother Superior of Miss Marie Wain- 
wright and the Sister Louise of Mrs. 
Dellenbaugh, adding to the cloistral at- 
mosphere. The scene was adequate, 
though both in the handling of his per- 
spectives and in the lighting effects, Mr. 
Belasco might have heightened the pe- 
culiar atmosphere which marks a convent. 
Neither his scene, nor the set for Sister 
Beatrice, gave one the sense of shadow 
and space and echo which go with the 
atmosphere of religion. 


A Prize Play and a Lesson 


ISS ALICE BROWN was the 

winner of the ten-thousand-dol- 

lar prize offered by Winthrop 
Ames for the best American play. There- 
fore, it was with some interest that the 
initial production of Children of Earth 
was awaited. With expectancy we looked 
forward to seeing what a distinctly New 
England author, who as a short story 
writer of long experience had shown her 
insight into New England character, 
would do when she began work in differ- 
ent media and with a different technique. 

I carried away from the Booth Theater 
a decided sense of Miss Brown’s sincerity 
of purpose, but that is all. Her sense of 
drama was entirely lacking, and she 
handled her material with a crudeness 
that showed complete unfamiliarity with 
her tools. Take away from Children of 
Earth the minor details of plot and char- 
acter, and it is simply a short story 
stretched over four acts, through which 
Miss Effie Shannon, as the middle-aged 
heroine, moves with an astoundingly 
wrong simulation of the New England ac- 
cent, and with a distressing adherence to 
the New England conscience. 

The real matter was that Miss Brown 
first of all had a very slim story to tell 
—story in the sense of drama; then she 
was too careful to select worn-out sym- 
bols of the Yankee type; and finally her 
passion was too shot through with wis- 
dom of the Puritan kind to rouse any 
feeling of pity or sympathy for her 
heroine, Mary Ellen Barstow, who has 
sacrificed her life and love to her sense 
of duty. It is as though Miss Brown had 
said to herself: “I have a New England 
play to write, one laid in a New England 
village. What is the human furniture I 
am required to use?” With this query in 
mind, she selected a village octogenarian 
mystically painted, but monotonously 
acted by Mr. Cecil Yapp, who was the 
original Cat in The Blue Bird; and Jane 
Hale, a foreigner who has married the 
man Mary Ellen later grows to love. 

But in the latter incident, Miss Brown 
lost grip of the whole structure of her 
plot. The second and third acts repre- 
sent the autumn madness of Mary Ellen 
and Peter Hale, who determine that they 
will brave New England anathema and 
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village gossip, and run away, despite the 
fact that Jane Hale in black, which makes 
her look as much a witch as a foolish 
faithful wife and friend, looms up before 
them as the barrier to all their ioy. The 
one consistent character in the piece is 
Mary Ellen’s brother, Aaron, excellently 
played by Mr. Herbert Kelcey. He is the 
hard, close, calculating Yankee who has 
made good and has given up the narrow 
outlook of village life, though thet life 
has been the means of narrowing his 
soul. With a loosely strung connection, 
there is introduced on the scene Mary 
Ellen’s lover of years gone by—a man 
whom time has in no way softened, and 
who is the typical bargainer of the near- 
sighted, close-fisted, Yankee type. It is 
her disillusionment, when she sees him, 
that makes Mary Ellen throw her 
straight-laced manner to the winds, and 
go off with Peter Hale. 

I am sure that Miss Brown attempted 
to infuse poetry into her scenes, and she 
was ably abetted by Mr. Ames, who, in 
the Hale Farm “act,”-and in the Wood- 
land stretch gave us the breath of spring 
with apple blossoms, and the mist of 
sunrise in the forest. But the psychology 
of the human action was so obscure that 
no amount of picture could untangle Miss 
Brown, who struggled in a maze of un- 
defined motives. Her piece was con- 
structed on the old lines of the ingenue 
love story and the bigger pairing off; her 
effort seemed to be to show what sort of 
people the Hale family were, with their 
mysticism and their generosity of man- 
hood. Her desire seemed to be to show 
how in New England even, despite the 
fact that a soul is hedged in through 
temperament, inheritance and custom, 
there comes a moment when the soul has 
its flare, and life burns with a red flame. 
That is the web and woof of The Scarlet 
Letter. And Miss Brown might have 
succeeded in her desire, had Children of 
Earth been a story instead of a play. 

Countless incomprehensible situations 
were piled one upon another. Why was 
Jane Hale such a faithful helper of Mary 
Ellen, slaving for her in the kitchen and 
around the house, all the while she was 
a silent, hollow-eyed witness of Peter’s 
defection? And in passing, let me pay 
tribute to the very distinctive portraiture 
of Miss Gilda Varesi as Jane. What 
explanation had Peter to give to his own 
soul for his desertion of his wife, other 
than that of utter abandon from which 
he could never have succumbed as he did 
toward the end of the third act? When 
Mary Ellen awakens to her madness, and 
stung by her New England conscience, 
returns home, why is it that Jane is fool 
enough to cover up her folly, and then 
to remain as faithful and plodding as 
ever? What spirit of forbearance could 
possibly have made Mary Ellen tempt 
the devil again by living within the path 
of Hale’s temptation? Unless it was 
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further to test the hempen quality of 
that proverbial New England conscience! 
From ali of this, it may be gleaned 
that Miss Brown had many possibilities, 
both in the poetic substance of her story 
and in the scope of her intention. It 
was her execution that was her pitfall. 
As for Mr. Ames, he deserves a crown 
for his willingness to sacrifice a Prize in 
the interests of America drama. The 
chiefest criticism lodged against him as 
Director of the New Theater was that he 
did not show interest in the native prod- 
uct. So he procured Herman Hagerdorn, 
a poet of quality and distinction, to turn 
“The Witch” into New England symbol. 
The mounting was memorable, the acting 
good, but the quality of the drama poor. 
Yet the theatrical effectiveness of it was 
a thousendfold better than Ch Idren of 
Earth, which interests me mui-e as con- 
fession of Miss Brown’s type of mind 
than as any enrichment of American 
dramatic |‘ <rature. By the time iais 
notice is published, the play wi': have 
been issued by the Macmillan C---:pany. 
Readers will then be able to judge of the 
literary excellence of the dialog. As a 
play, it represents Mr. Ames’ sacrifice to 
the cause of American drama. It was the 
best thing he could find out of nearly two 
thousand manuscripts submitted. “The 
Witch” and “The Nigger” were the best 
he could find while at the New Theater. 
Let us not blame him, hereafter, when 
he turns to England for Masefield, Gals- 
worthy, Granville Barker and Shaw! 


A Few Dramatic Notes 


Alfred Sutro’s The Clever Ones is the 
second offering of the Punch and Judy 
Theater, one of the numerous little play- 
houses of New York. It is a picturesque 





Mrs. Hopkins 
Puach and Judy Theater 





building, squat in its Elizabethan front, 
its stained glass windows, and its long 
bench effects. And when the curtain is 
up one is surprised to find how ample 
the stage is. But not only is the new 
play one of Sutro’s poorest; the acting 
is even poorer, and the pace of the com- 
pany flows like sluggish molasses. Yet 
even if the comedy under the kindly in- 





Patricia Collinge 


tentions of Mr. Charles Hopkins and his 
wife, had been whipped into life, The 
Clever Ones would display essential weak- 
nesses in its blend of comedy and farce. 
The family shown are a set of intellectual 
gormands, who swallow knowledge with- 
out assimilating it. This drives to dis- 
traction a commonplace husband, and a 
lover who fakes the “intellectual,” be- 
lieving he is in love with the daughter of 
the house. He is really in love with the 
other girl, appropriately, daintily and un- 
inspiringly played by Mrs. Hopkins. The 
piece is bare in invention and lacking in 
reality. With moze wisdom and _ less 
amateurishness, the Punch and Judy 
Theater would be a delight. 


* * * 


James Forbes’ The Cow Shop is a play 
about the stage; it is not as classic as 
Sheridan’s The Critic, but it is an up-to- 
date descendant of it, to fit the Broadway 
estimate of the theater. The heroine is 
a young actress whose mother strives to 
reach Broadway for a production. The 
hero is a young millionaire who loves 
the actress, but wishes her to leave the 
stage. In order to further his suit he 
employs a theatrical manager to take the 
heroine to Broadway as quickly as pos- 
sible, in a guaranteed failure. So as to 
be near his sweetheart, he becomes an 
actor himself. Instead of the play being 
a failure it is a roaring success. The 
main action of The Show Shop (and 
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where Mr. Forbes is: cleverest), is in the 
rehearsal scenes and the first night pro- 
duction. The audience is kept in con- 
tinual shouts of merriment over those 
preparations behind the curtain which 
every actor has to experience. The mirth 
was largely due to the refreshing snap of 





Mr. Douglass Fairbanks’ acting, and to 
Miss Patricia Collinge, who supports him. 
The rest of the cast is excellent. As a 
picture of theatrical life, it is another 
Forbes success, related to, though differ- 
ent from, The Chorus Lady. It is well 
worth seeing as a matter of recreation. 


The Ides of March in the 
Philadelphia Theaters 


By Grace Van Braam Gray 


ITH all society emulating the 
W “sister Susie” of the popular 

song, and “sewing shirts for 
soldiers” as Lenten. penance, social gay- 
eties have been dissolved in that little 
pool of quiet that lies between the bril- 
liance of midwinter and Eastertide. The 
sewing circles, however, do not prevent 
theater-going and so the Ides of March 
are not exactly the penitential season for 
theatrical managers, 

To be sure, the “Coming Attractions” 
listed are fewer in number, or as a wit 
put it the other night, the “showers of 
Shaw and Cycles of Cohan are passing 
us by.” It has, in truth, been a Shavian 
season in all sense of the word with 
Cohan like a metaphorical Sheridan only 
“twenty miles away,” and while Feb- 
ruary belonged decisively to Shaw, Co- 
han catches up in March, for this month 
will bring Seven Keys to Baldpate to the 
Garrick—and not a single Shaw play is 
scheduled to rival it! 

The Cohan mystery farce does not, 
however, begin the month at the Garrick, 
for A Girl of To-day, which opened there 
on Washington’s Birthday, continues for 
the first week of the lion and lamb month. 

The play, which is by Porter Emerson 
Browne, who, by the way, had the unique 
distinction of having two of his new pro- 
ductions open the same night in this 
city, is a charming one, as full of ro- 
mance as a costume piece and at the 
same time piquantly up to date. 

It is especially interesting because it 
gives Miss Ann Murdock, for whom it 
was written, her first real opportunity to 
show the skill as well as the magnetic 
charm of her acting. 

The story in itself is based upon the 
world-old theme of love and propinquity, 
the girl living with her guardian, who 
naturally falls in love with her. He feels, 
however, that he should give her a chance 
to be wooed and won by a younger man, 
and so sends her away with a gay party 
to seek for the “Prince Charming” of 
her dreams. 

In her absence he is reported drowned 
and the house which has always been her 
home falls into the hands of distant rela- 
tives with whom she remains—on suffer- 


ance—transformed virtually into a Cin- 
derella. There is more than a touch of 
pathos in this scene and the delightful 
and novel ending gains in consequence 
by the contrast. 

Both Miss Murdock and Eugene 
O’Brien are at their best in the play, but 
as its opening has already passed, criti- 
cism of the cast may be dismissed with 
these few phases, and one may turn to 
the coming Cohan _ play. 

Seven Keys to Baldpate was drama- 
tized by Mr. Cohan from the book of 
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Little Theater 
Photograph by Jones Yardman Studio 


the same name by Earl Derr Biggers, 
and is perhaps best summed up in the 
words that in it Mr. Cohan makes fun 
of the play, of the players, and of the 
audience and—gets away with it. 

Its merit lies first in its swiftly chang- 
ing situations and continuous action, and, 
secondly, in the double denounement at 
the end. Baldpate is what is .actually 
the loneliest place in the world, and that 
is a summer hotel in the winter time. To 





Dorothy Jardon 
In Fads and Fancies 


this comes young Magee, a writer of 
melodramas, who has a bet that in twen- 
ty-four hours he will write a story of 
Baldpate. The caretaker gives him what 
he declares to be the “only key to Bald- 
pate.” But it isn’t the only key, and six 
more keys bring into the hotel grafting 
politicians eager to “hide the swag” in 
its lonely safe; women pursuing the pol- 
iticians and also “Peter the Hermit,” a 
strange character who loves to frighten 
people in the village below by playing 
at being a ghost. 

With their entrance melodrama be- 
comes the theme, and revolvers flash, des- 
perate accusations are made, and a 
woman is shot—and thrill follows thrill 
till the end when—Mr. Cohan springs his 
first denounement by having all the char- 
acters turn out to be actors and actresses 
foisted upon young Magee by the owner 
of Baldpate with whom he has made his 
bet, and then before the audience has 
done gasping over this he darkens the 
stage for an instance, and behold! it is 
twelve o’clock, and Magee is finishing 
his story, the entire play being no more 
than the figment of his brain which he 
has written to win the bet. 

It is without doubt an unusual play, 
and while we have Professor Baker’s 
word for it—as issued to his pupils at 
Harvard—that it is an iron rule that the 
audience must be taken into the confi- 
dence of the playwright and that no 
one since Aristophanes has broken this 
rule save to his hurt, Mr. Cohan (who 
has broken many a rule) once more 
proves that “there has to be an excep- 
tion after all.” 

At the Little Theater March is proving 
one of the most important months of the 
year. Rich Man, Poor Man, which open- 
ed the end of February, being followed 
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by The Piper, with Edith Wynne Matthi- 
son in the leading réle. 

March, however, is, like February, of 
especial interest at the diminutive play- 
house because of the production of the 
second new American play of the year, 
this one, by the way, written by John 
Jex who is himself a Philadelphian. 
Monsieur Poiret, as the delightful com- 
edy is called, is by no means the first 
play of Mr. Jex, who is at present direc- 
tor at the Little Theater, but it is one 


Melville Ellis 
Designer of Costumes 


of the best of the works of this versatile 
young playwright. 

Monsieur Poiret is a great musician— 
a pianist—(a réle that will be played by 
Ralph Herz with all his delightful skill 
as a comedian), and he is brought to this 
country by the wife of a millionaire who 
hopes through the glory of his fame to 
win to heights of the social ladder hith- 
erto unscaled. 

Monsieur Poiret is blessed or otherwise 
with a great deal of temperament; in 
fact, he cannot live in an atmosphere 
that does not match the aura of his per- 
sonality and has no sympathy with any- 
one except those who have “violet souls.” 
He finds such a one in a woman who 
brings him to this country. She under- 
stands his fads and foibles and makes 
allowances for them as only women will 
in the case of genius, and in the relation- 
ship between these two Mr. Jex has 
touched with a satire truly Shavian upon 
the modern poses of women, to say noth- 
ing of the craze for dogs and for new 
cults of all kinds. The satirical vein 
is very evident; in fact, throughout the 
entire play, which centers about a mis- 
understanding arising over conversations 
between Monsieur Poiret, the lady, and 
“Beaucaire,” the little dog of the mu- 


sician, which are overheard by a dicta- 
phone installed by the practical husband 
of the lady who has not a violet soul and 
cannot make his aura sympathize with 
that of the Frenchman. 

The entire play is full of mirth-pro- 
voking situations, of witty lines and fun- 
making yet with an underlying vein of 
satire and serious purpose that promises 
great things for the future of Mr. Jex. 

Despite the fact that he is by par- 
entage an Englishman Mr. Jex counts 
Philadelphia as his home and is a grad- 
uate of the University of Pennsylvania 
which should lend added interest to this 
the first of his plays to be presented here. 

Miss Matthison, who in private life 
is Mrs. George Rann Kennedy, is also 
giving a series of interesting recitals 
with her husband at the Little Theater 
in March, their reading of various of 
Mr. Kennedy’s plays, including The Ter- 
rible Meek and The Servant in the House, 
being notable events on the March cal- 
endar. 

The French players also give their de- 
layed performance at the diminutive 
playhouse this month and thus make the 
coming weeks among the best of the 
season. 

At the Forrest Theater Klaw and Er- 
langer’s monstrous musical show, Fads 
and Fancies, continues to draw the gen- 
eral public that enjoys a “tired business 
man” production. It is, however, a de- 
lightfully breezy comedy all the way 
through, and its stage settings are re- 
markable, especially the trolley car scene 
that it necessitated the virtual rebuilding 
of the stage to get the “props” on. How- 
ever, as Fads and Fancies began its run 
last month, it cannot really be consid- 
ered as a factor in the plays of March. 
The same also holds good for Miss Elsie 
Ferguson, who has been seen at the 
Broad in The Outcast, which is by far 
the best play in which this charming 
actress has been seen in during the last 
few seasons. 

At the Lyric Al Jolson continues to 
delight the “tired business men” and 
others of that ilk in Dancing Around, 
which really requires the adjectives of 
a circus poster to describe. With its 
lighted runway to carry the hundreds of 
pretty chorus girls in their elaborate cos- 
tumes right down into the audience, and 
with a stunning chorus of British sol- 
diers to delight the matinee girls and 
with Al Jolson reigning over all in his 
own inimitable fashion the show is of 
the Winter Garden variety in every sense. 

The costuming in the production, how- 
ever, deserves more than a mere cursory 
word or two, for the color schemes, no- 
tably in the Carnival scene, are rarely 
beautiful, while the “Made in America 
models” worn by the show girls are strik- 
ing enough to form a fashion exhibit on 
their own account. In fact, from the mo- 
ment the curtain rises till it falls upon 


the final act there is a continuous and 
kaleidescopic blaze of color that delights 
the eye and makes up to a great extent 
for the entire absence of any plot except 
a somewhat flimsy bit of fun built about 
a telephone call and a beauty spot. 

The dancing is a big feature, as it 
always is in a Winter Garden show, 
while the songs have already reached 
the popular stage notably “Sister Susie’s 
Sewing Shirts for Soldiers” and “My 
Wife’s in Europe,” sung by Al Jolson. 

This popular comedian plays many 
réles in the course of the production, 
shifting lightly from hotel clerk to guide, 
from guide to confidential servant, to a 
waiter—or to “any old thing” that for 
the moment it pleases Mr. Jolson to be, 
but whatever the part he is equally 
funny. 

At the Adelphi the long heralded Peg 
O’ My Heart begins the month, Philadel- 
phia being almost the last city to see this 
charming play of J. Hartley Manners. 
It was two years ago last December that 
this play opened in New York and its 
success has, since then, broken records in 
every part of the country. It also, by 


the way, was the gate of romance for 
Mr. Manners and Miss Laurette Taylor, 
who not only won fame, but a husband 
in the réle of “Peg.” 

The story of the little Irish girl who 
comes into the stately English home with 
her quaint Irish ways and little ragged 


dog, is too widely known now to need 
repetition. Peg has won her way into all 
hearts with her youthful charm, her 
wide-eyed eagerness to help and save the 
family from the scandal of a daughter’s 
elopement, while her own romance leaves 
a glamor long after the play itself is over. 


George M. Coban 
Dramatizer of Seven. Keys to Baldpate 








the book shops and to encourage the read- | 


ing habit. 

The students of the school were most 
enthusiastic, and asked many questions 
of the speaker at the close of his ad- 
dress. 

When Mr. Wood resumes his lectures 
in the Middle West this month with the 
Publishers’ Co-operative Bureau it is to 
be hoped that the people in the cities he 
is to visit will give him the cordial re- 
ception he deserves, for as a bookman he 
is one of the foremost in this country. 

Virginia Smith Cowper. 

Note: We regret that in a recent 
notice of Handicapped, a novel by Homer 
Greene, a misstatement was made to the 
effect that “Paul Bolton was handicapped 
from birth because he was an albino 
and the son of a prostitute.” The author 
takes exception to the sentence, since, ac- 
cording to the story Bolton was the son 
of a drunken father and a pauper 
mother, but his mother was not a prosti- 
tute. 
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The Walnut Street Theater 
in March 


HE Walnut Street Theater will of- 

l fer a feast of theatricals during 

the month of March. 

The Trail of the Lonesome Pine, Eu- 
gene Walter’s masterful dramatization of 
the splendid Fox novel, will be presented 
during the first week of the month. Isa- 
belle Lowe, who is so favorably known 


to Philadelphians, will portray the stel- | 


lar réle of June, the sweet-mannered and 
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The Victrola tone is a wonderful 
thing. It is the tone of pure reality 
—throbbing with life and power. 
When you hear the world’s great- 
est artists on the Victrola, you hear 
them just as truly as though they 
were singing or playing right be- 
fore you. 

Besides this true-to-life tone 
there is incorporated in the Vic- 
trola the important feature of tone- 
control—the ability, to play each 
individual selection just as you 
personally want to hear it. 

These two distinguishing feat- 
ures demonstrate the perfection of 
every detail in the Victrola. It not 
only brings you the world’s best 


music in all its beauty, but enables 
you to enjoy it to the fullest extent. 


Tone Control 


Two Victrola characteristics 


lovable girl of the mountains. She will 
be ably supported. 

Those two popular cartoon comedians, 
“Mutt and Jeff,” creations of Bud Fish- | 
er’s fertile brain, have been taken to 
turbulent Mexico, where they found all | 
manner of possibilities for laughmaking. | 
The scenery of the musical comedy is 
lavish and the costuming most pictur- 
esque. Of course, there are innumerable | 
Mexican girls who relieve the rather pro- 
longed laughing periods. Mutt and Jeff | 
will be the second March attraction. 

Of all the successes of last season in | 


There are Victrolas in great variety 
from $15 to $250 and any Victor dealer 
will gladly demonstrate them and play 
any music you wish to hear. 


Always use Victrolas with Victor 
Records and Victor Needles—the com- 
bination. There is no other way to get 
paL TLL 
the unequaled Victrola tone. 


the Broadway theaters there was none 
more pronounced than the dainty comedy 
drama, Milestones, which made such a 


distinct impression upon theatergoers of | 


the metropolis and of many of the other 
large cities. The original English cast 
will present the piece in the Walnut dur- 
ing the week commencing March 15th. 


The most unique offering of the season | 


in Philadelphia will be the popular movie 


star, John Bunny, in a play of music | 


which has been made especially for him. 
It is quite possible that daily matinees 
will be given during this particular en- 
gagement because of Bunny’s popularity 
with the children. 


“Thurston,” the great magician, wih 
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enables the Victor Needle to 
follow the record grooves with 
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of vibrating surface and sound 
amplifying compartment, so 
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duction. 
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The famous Victor trade-mark 
is on every Victrola, Victor, and 
Vietor Record. 


Victor system of change- 
able needles—a perfect repro- 
duction is possible only with a 
perfect point—therefore a new 
needle for each record is the 
only positive assurance of a per- 
fect point. You also have your 
choice of full tone, half tone or 
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the tone in its fullest volume ; 
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volume is reduced to the mini- 
mum and when not in use in- 
terior is fully protected. 
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Nearly all book-lovers, as well as librarians all over the country, look for- 
ward each year to the “WANAMAKER BARGAIN BOOK SALE” which comes 


every winter about this time, when we bring in the overstocks of the great 





Illustrated and Fine Editions 


A TRANSFORMED COLONY.. Sierra Leone. Its prog- 
ress, people and native customs and undeveloped wealth. 
By T. G. Alldbridge. 8vo. 368 pages, with 66 illustrations 


a. map. Publication Price, $3.50. Our Special Price, 


THE STORY OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Anna L. 
Bicknell. Royal 8vo. 335 pages, with 25 illustrations from 
rare historical portraits. Publication Price, $3.00. Our 
Special Price, $1.25. 

The history of Marie Antoinette is universally acknowledged 
to be full of interest; here the story of her childhood, early mar- 
riage, etc., is told in a highly dramatic manner. 

PRINTS AND THEIR MAKERS. With an introduction 
by FitzRoy Carrington. <A beautiful art volume with 200 
reproductions of prints. Royal 8vo. 275 pages. Publica- 
tion Price, $3.50. Our Special Price, $1.15. 

Essays on engravers and teachers, old and modern, by notable 
authorities. 

DAYS SPENT ON A DOGE’S FARM. By Margaret Sy- 
monds. Fifty-nine illustrations from photographs and from 
drawings by the author. 8vo. 288 pages. Publication Price, 
$2.50. Our Special Price, $1.00. 

“These nobles spent most of their spare money in decorating 
and living sumptuously within their city palaces; their country 
houses were built in a style more suited to their bailiffs.” 

HENRIETTA MARIA, QUEEN OF ENGLAND. By Hen- 
rietta Haynes. With 12 illustrations. 8vo. Publication 
Price, $3.50. Our Special Price, 75 cents. 

This book is devoted to a consideration of the career and char- 
acter of Henrietta Maria, the charming and unfortunate consort of 
Charles I. It has been written almost entirely from original 
sources, and unpublished documents, both in London and Paris, 
have been considerably drawn upon. 

A PRINCESS OF INTRIGUE. Madame de Longueville 
and Her Times. By H. Noel Williams. With 35 illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. 8vo. Publication Price, $6.50. Our Special 
Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Williams traces the eventful career of the beautiful and 
accomplished Anne Genevieve de Bourbon, Duchess de Longue- 
ville, daughter of Henri de Bourbon, Prince de Conde and sister 
of the Great Conde. The period—the last years of Louis XIII’s 
reign and the early part of that of le Grand Monarque—is one of 
the most fascinating in French History. 

THE DOGS OF WAR. Wherein the hero worshipper por- 
trays the hero and incidentally gives an account of the great- 
est dogs’ club in the world. By Walter Emmanuel, with 
numerous illustrations by Cecil Alden. 8vo. Publication 
Price, $1.25. Our Special Price, 35 cents. 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. A new criticism by Fred- 
erika Macdonald. With many illustrations. 2 vols. 8Vvo 
Publication Price, $6.50. Our Special Price, $1.65. 

A controversial and critical biography of the most revolutionary 
nature. It declares, among other startling matters, that Rous- 
seau’s character was deliberately and systematically blackened by 
Grimm and Diderot, who interpolated slanderous stories about him 
in the manuscript of Madame d’Epinay’s Memoirs and wronged 
his reputation in other ways; and it seeks to clear his name of 
many of the dark clouds that have settled upon it. 


A PAINTER’S PROGRESS. By Will H. Low. With 16 
full-page illustrations. Publication Price, $1.50. Our Spe- 
cial Price, 35 cents. 

A partial survey along the pathway of art in America and 
Europe with sundry examples and precepts culled from personal 
encounter with existing conditions and reference to the careers 
of many artists both ancient and modern. 


A VERS DE SOCIETE ANTHOLOGY. Collected by Caro- 
lyn Wells. 16mo. Full limp leather. Gilt top. Publication 
Price, $1.50. Our Special Price, 45 cents. 

This book contains the cream of that department of verse which 
ean be described adequately only by the French term, “Vers de 
Societe.” From Francois Villon to the present time almost all 
the great writers are represented. 


THE M. P. OF RUSSIA. Reminiscences of Madame Olga 
Novikoff. Edited by W. T. Stead. With over 60 illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. 8vo. Publication Price, $12.00. Our Special 
Price, $1.65. 

In the eighties, Madame Novikoff was known among a dis- 
tinguished circle of statesmen, men of letters, and others, as an 
extraordinarily fascinating woman who had maintained a_bril- 
liant salon at Claridge’s Hotel. It was also known that she was 
engaged in a political propaganda which had for its object the 
bringing together of Engind and Russia in an understanding which 
would enable the two countries to unite in freeing the Balkan 
States from the yoke of the Turk. 


DEAN SWIFT. By Sophie Shilleto Smith. With 27 illus- 
trations. 8vo. Publication Price, $3.50. Our Special Price, 
75 cents. 

In this volume the character and career of Swift are set forth 
with commendable impartiality, and a graphic picture is given of 
the influential circle into which he was drawn. His activities in 
the controversies of church and of state, in the sphere of letters 
and in the affairs of the world are presented against a rich back- 
ground of history. 


History and Biography 


DANIEL WEBSTER. By John Bach McMaster. With 
23 full-page illustrations. 8vo. Publication Price, $2.00. 
Our Special Price, 55 cents. 

Material for a life of Daniel Webster is largely composed of 
letters and speeches; in this book the reader will find a new and 
additional light on his life and opinions. An authoritative biog- 
raphy. 

WARWICK’S KEYSTONE COMMONWEALTH. A re- 
view of the history of the State of Pennsylvania and a brief 
record of the growth of its chief city, Philadelphia, by ex- 
Mayor Charles F. Warwick. Publication Price, $5.00. Our 
Special Price, $1.50. 

This is probably the most interesting book on Pennsylvania 
from the time of William Penn to the reunion of the Blue and 
Gray at Gettysburg, July, 1913. With 170 illustrations, printed 
on heavy paper and bound in cloth—a book that every library 
and citizen interested in the history of Pennsylvania should 
possess. 

THE LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By F. Frankfort 
Moore. 8 illustrations and portraits. 8vo. Gilt top. Pub- 
lication Price, $3.50. Our Special Price, 70 cents. 

KENTUCKY IN THE NATION’S HISTORY. By Robert 
McNutt McElroy. Illustrated with maps and historical por- 
traits. 8vo. Publication Price, $5.00. Our Special Price, 
90 cents. 
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SOME FAMOUS AMERICAN SCHOOLS. By Oscar Fay 
Adams. With 48 illustrations. Publication Price, $1.50. 
Our Special Price, 25 cents, 

Nazareth Hall, Phillips Andover Academy, Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Lawrenceville School, St. Paul’s, St. Mark’s School, 
Shatuck School, Groton, Belmont School. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS, ORATOR AND AGITATOR. By 
Lorenzo Sears. Publication Price, $1.50. Our Special Price, 
25 cents. 

A careful and discriminating life of that great agitator who 
was so closely identified with the most important period of Ameri- 


ean history during the last century. It is worthy of study and 
observation. 


HEROIC SPAIN. By E. Boyle O'Reilly. 16 full-page 
illustrations. 8vo. Publication Price, $2.50. Our Special 
Price, 75 cents, 

A country which has had such a varied career has been singu- 
larly neglected in literature. This book covers a wide area, deal- 
ing with her art, literature and civics. No well-stocked library 
should be without it. 


FAMOUS IMPOSTORS. By Bram Stoker. 8vo. Pub- 
lication Price, $2.00. Our Special Price, 40 cents. 
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Over 50,000 Volumes at Reductions of 50 to 80 Per Cent. Catalog 


book-publishing houses. This covers practically the whole field of literary pro- 
duction :—sets of standard authors, illustrated and fine editions, history and 
biography, travel, religion, fiction, and books for young people. 


Novels at 25 Cents 


ADVERTISING SECTION 





OKS 


Complete 


sent upon 


request 





These are the original editions published to sell at from $1.00 to $1.35. The largest and best assortment we 
have ever been able to offer at this price. Publication Prices, $1.00 to $1.50. 


THE TINDER BOX. By Maria Thompson Daviess. LIllus- 
trated. 


A whimsical comedy, by the author of a saucy and sparkling 
success, “The Melting of Molly.” 


THE HOUSE OF MYSTERY. By Will Irwin. Eight illus- 
trations by Frederick C. Yohn. 


A thrilling story of mystery and intrigue. It is replete with 
excitement. 


THE BURGUNDIAN. By Marion Polk Angelotti. Illus- 
trated. 
' A splendid story of life and love at the court of King Charles 


VI of France—stirring, full of life and color—the historic romance 
ut the highest tide of its vitality. 


AMABEL CHANNICE. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 

In this new novel this alWays charming author has touched high 
water mark. It keeps the reader's attention from the first word. 
The climax is beautifully conceived and handled. 


THE BLIND WHO SEE. By Marie Louise van Saanen. 
Here is a story of rare appeal and power. A _ blind violinist, 


his beautiful wife, the other man, are the dramatis personae in a 
story unusual in its power and charm. 


CONFESSIONS OF A WIFE. By Mary Adams. Iilus- 
trated. 

No serial published in The Century for several years has at- 
tracted so much attention as this remarkable book by an unknown 
and pseudonymous author. 


PLAIN MARY SMITH. By Henry Wallace Phillips. 
Illustrated. A romance of Red Saunders. 


The breeziest, funniest and most absorbing book of adventure 
that has appeared in many a day. 


THE PRODIGAL FATHER. By J. Storer Clouston. 

A book which you will want to read—nothing of the sort has 
been printed for many a day. There are all sorts of complica- 
tions, and the book is one of the most delightful travesties that 
has appeared in many months, 


THE SHADOW. By Arthur Stringer. 

An engrossing story of a great detective and his great case. 
The record of a pursuit which went around the world. Power- 
fully told, with a finely dramatic ending. 


TODDIE. By Gilbert Watson. 

This is a story for every one interested in golf, and for all those 
who love a lover—a humorous narrative of golf and love, at St. An- 
drew’s, Scotland. The story has a quaint flavor reminiscent of 
Barrie. 


THE JOURNAL OF ARTHUR STIRLING. By Upton 
Sinclair. 

“At once an authoritative document, a heart-searching appeal, 
and a tragic entertainment. I don’t remember to have seen the 
old case of the ‘Poet’ versus the ‘World’ put with more truth, 
more vehemence or more charm.’’—Richard LeGallienne. 


THE LONELY QUEEN. By H. C. Bailey. 
A gorgeous narrative of spacious days, when men_ toppled 
over thrones as lightly as they went about their love-making. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF THE KING; OR, THE LIFE 
ROMANTIC. By Richard Le Gallienne. 

Fine insight into human character, clear perceptions of human 
motives and impulses; and admirable liberality and broad-minded- 
ness in the judging of human actions are delightfully in evidence 
throughout the book. 


PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


RING IN THE NEW. By Richard Whiteing. 


A story of the “other half” in London—the working girl. The 
book has made a great success in England. 


DON-A-DREAMS. By Harvey J. O’Higgins. 


“Don-a-Dreams” is a love-story of a youth of high ideals, but 
a dreamer and unpractical. There is both comedy and tragedy in 
the lives of a young man and woman in the great metropolis. If 
Du Maurier’s witchery has ever held you captive, if Barrie’s whim- 
sical charm has ever struck a responsive chord, you will fall under 
the spell of Don-a-Dreams. 


MERELY PLAYERS. Stories of Stage Life. By Virginia 
Tracey. 


A book of stories about stage life and player-folk, each having 
an absorbing problem of its own. Some sad and many sparkling 
bits of humor which make the book a delight. 


OLD BOWEN’S LEGACY. By Edwin Asa Dix. 
An old recluse, dying, leaves a sum of money to be disposed 
of by three trrstees to the most worthy person in the town a year 


after his death. It is a book that the reader will want to finish 
when he has once taken it up. 


ZEBEDEE V. By Edith B. Delano. 


“OY Zeb” is a quaint character in this tale of farm and village 
life. It is full of philosophy and kindness. It is suitable to be 
read aloud, which would add to its enjoyment. 


IN THE DAYS OF THE COMET. By H. G. Wells. 


Said to be the best novel of H. G. Wells. Imaginative, alle- 
gorical and with a powerful love interest. 


DOC’ HORNE: A STORY OF THE STREETS AND 
TOWN. By George Ade. Illustrated by John T. Me- 
Cutcheon. 16mo. 





PINK MARSH: A STORY OF THE STREETS AND 
TOWN. By George Ade. Illustrated by John T. Me- 
Cutcheon. 16mo. 


WHEN THE RED GODS CALL. By Beatrice Grimshaw. 


For the purpose of her story Miss Grimshaw has told the truth. 
The characters, real and vital, in this Volume, hold the reader firm 
in a grasp of absorbing interest. 


THE NIGHT-BORN,. By Jack London, author of “The 
Call of the Wild.” 


Stories which read real, but which all have an alluring touch 
of dare-devil impossibility. 


“MR. HOBBY.” By Harold Kellock. 


A bright and breezy little comedy, whose ending leaves every 
one happy. 


MURDER IN ANY DEGREE. By Owen Johnson. filus- 
trated. 

Of all Owen Johnson's popular books this volume is the most 
widely read and widely talked about. 


UNDER THE JACK-STAFF. By Chester Bailey Fernald. 


Mr. Fernald’s work has a charm and a style possessed by few 
others. In this new book there are stories of the sea, many of 
them full of mystery, and all of them powerful. 


THE BRENTONS. By Anna Chapin Ray. 


Miss Ray’s book is a careful and sympathetic story of per- 
sonalities who solve their peculiar mental and spiritual problems 
against the background of a University City. Miss Ray’s style is 
polished, direct and incisive. 
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The Vogue of Black-and-White Jewelry 
Grows and Grows and Grows! 


Apparently, the woman of fashion appreciates its decorative value 
so thoroughly that she is loath to give up any of its possibilities as 
displayed in such artistic and inexpensive jewelry as is found in the 
Wanamaker Jewelry Store. 


Here It Is in a Hundred Forms 


Changing from time to time, as new additions come in to the 
counters, yet always individual and beautiful. The favorite combi- 
nation is black enamel set with rhinestones. A brief price list will 
indicate how moderate is its cost: 


Rings, $2.75 to $6.75. Bar Pins, $1.75 to $9. 
Brooches, $1.75 to $7.50. Bracelets, $8.25 to $9.75. 
Earrings, $1.25 to $9. Plateaux, $7.25 to $16.50. 


Necklaces, $2.75 to $5.25. 
Of the earrings there is a particularly generous assortment, as 
befits a season when these are so popular. 


The dainty sterling silver necklaces have delicate and graceful 
pendants of black-and-white coloring. 


The bracelets, in the same effective combination, may be had 
with bangles or in flexible form. 


INEXPENSIVE JEWELRY SECTION—MAIN FLOOR 





Easter Gifts, Cards and Stationery 


Here is an unusually complete and delightful assemblage of ideas for 
Personal cards of Easter greeting. 
Easter wedding invitations and announcements. 
Guest cards for Easter affairs. 
And also these appropriate Easter gifts at moderate prices: 
Social stationery, 25c to $2.50 a box. Fountain pens, $1.50 to $50. 


Silver pencils, 75c to $4. Book consoles, $2.50 to $12 a pair. 
Leather, brass and silver desk sets. College seals, $3.50. 
Monogram and address dies. Dies or paintings of coats-of-arms. 


SOCIAL STATIONERY SECTION—JEWELRY STORE 
JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Write Today. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE 
DEPT. 950, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 








give his marvelous performances of black 
art during the last week of March. 
The Walnut’s orchestra continues to 


hold first place in the hearts of music 
lovers. 


Melville Ellis 


ITH Messrs, Worth, Paquin, 
W Poiret and other well-known 


Paris gown creators at the 
front, America has been left to shift for 


herself. As a result, Mr. Melville Ellis | 


is very much in the public eye at the mo- 
ment. As is well known, Mr. Ellis has 
for years designed the gorgeous costumes 
which have been shown in the New York 
Winter Garden musical spectacles. 
elimination of the great Parisian design- 
ers has made Mr. Ellis an arbiter of fash- 
ion, and, in fact, the foremost man of his 
profession in America. In the spectacle 
entitled “Dancing Around,” there is a 
fashion parade, during which some sev- 
enty-five handsome mannequins appear 
on the stage and on the runway which ex- 
tends out into the auditorium. In the 
new spectacle entitled “Made in Amer- 
ica,” which has just made its appearance 
at the New York Winter Garden, every 
gown and costume worn by the women 
were designed by and executed under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Ellis. Like 
the play itself, they were likewise “Made 
in America.” 

Melville Ellis might have made a 
greater name for himself as a concert 
pianist had he elected to follow it up. As 
it is, he is a brilliant performer, and con- 
tributes no little to the success of “Danc- 
ing Around,” which, by the way, is now 
in its last week at the Lyric Theater in 
Philadelphia. 


Of Interest to Amateur 


Producers 


OOKSELLERS, who undoubtedly 
B have many requests for plays suit- 


able for amateur production, will | 
be glad to hear of the founding of a novel | 


enterprise for the help of amateurs. They 
may find it a convenience to refer such 


inquiries to a bureau where they can | 
receive more detailed information than | 


the average book department has time to 
give. 


change, organized by Miss Sydney P. 
Thompson, a Vassar graduate. She has 
established at 225 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, a bureau where she has on file sev- 
eral hundred plays, published and unpub- 


This is the Amateur Dramatic Ex- 


The | 
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Important and Timely 


By reason of her close association with 
the Russian and German Courts and her 
many years’ residence in France, to say 
nothing of her friendship with those of 
“high degree” in England, Princess Cath- 
erine Radziwill has accumulated a fund 
of reminiscences which, not unappropri- 
ately, may be labelled as “unparalleled.” 
She has embodied the result of her ob- 
servation and inner knowledge in this 
remarkable volume, which has the dis- 
tinction of placing the reader en rapport 
with the inner life of the leading Courts 
of Europe. 

















Abridgements from the 
New Standard Dictionary 


FUNK & WAGNALLS NEW DESK 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Describes and explains 80,000 words, 
phrases, and topics of interest and value. 

Every term has its own alphabetical 
place in the main vocabulary—no confus- 
ing appendix. : 

It contains more than 6,000 discriminat- 
ing articles and groups of Synonyms, oc- 
cupying 11,700 lines—2,000 more than 
any other dictionary of the same size. 
There are 1,200 Pictorial Illustrations. 
Price $1.50 net; with Thumb-notch index 

25c. extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS NEW COMPRE- 
HENSIVE STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Gives the spelling, pronunciation, def- 
inition and derivation of over 48,000 
words and phrases; 1,000 pictorial illus- 
trations. Cloth, $1.00 

With thumb-notch index, $1.25 


FUNK & WAGNALLS NEW CONCISE 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Vocabulary of 35,000 words, 780 pic- 
torial illustrations. Cloth, 60c. 



















Exact Science 
By George W. Jacoby, M. D. 
A book of facts funda- 


mental to home _ welfare 
and school results. 


Cloth, $1.50 net 









“Man.” 


New Publications of Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


Large Octavo, Cloth, 357 pp. $3.75 net at all booksellers; or by mail 16c extra 


Child Traini William Jennings Bryan’s 
oie lag Famous Lectures 


30c. net per vol. Five vols. 
“The People’s Law.” 
“The Value of an Ideal.” 
“The Prince of Peace.” 
“The Price of a Soul.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 








Intimate Memories of Life in The Highest 


Circles of the Inner Courts of 


RUSSIA—GERMANY—FRANCE—ENGLAND 
Memories of Forty Years 


By PRINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL 


Here the reader will meet with As- 
= and Morley, Winston Churchill and 

osebery, Marie Corelli and Ouida, 
Moltke and MHohenlohe, Tolstoy and 
Witte; with Kings and Emperors, Queens 
and Princesses, courtiers, writers, poets, 
politicians and many notables who have 
influenced, from the inside, European his- 
tory. 

Its rich store of diplomatic and politi- 
cal revelations, its many anecdotes and 
bon mots, all told with sparkling verve, 
cast many a vivid side-light into the 
vanities and intrigues of kings and 
queens, with “like passions” to every-day 
humanity. 


ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 
SPEECH AND LITERATURE 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Ltt.D., LL. D. 


An interesting account of the growth of 
the English language; a succinct guide 
to the important writers of each period; 
a help to good English and to useful 
reading. Cloth, $1.50 


DEEDS THAT WILL 
NEVER DIE 


By JOHN FOSTER FRAZER 


A collection of true stories of individual 
bravery during the present war, 
12mo, cloth, net. 75ec. 


FRANCE 
FROM BEHIND THE VEIL 
By COUNT PAUL VASSILI 


In this volume, written in frank and 
pungent style, is embodied the author's 
unrivaled experiences of the inner social 
and political life of France during the 
last fifty years. Large Octavo. 


Cloth, net, $3.75 
By mail, $38.91 








The Bible and 
Universal Peace 
By Prof. George H. Gilbert 


Just now this is an ex- 
ceedingly timely book. 


Cloth, $1.00 net. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


New, Spring Fashion Handbags 
in the Wanamaker Leather Shop 


The newer bags for Spring are so charmingly designed 
as to make every woman want one—and so many of the 
most tempting shapes cost only $5 or less that surely every 
woman will feel she can make that “want” a “have.” 

One very practical novelty is of dull pearl-grain morocco in oblong, 
the leather gathered from the frame and lined with delicate brocaded 
silk. There is an inside coin compartment, and the price is $5. 

Another fashionable bag at the same price is in square envelope 
shape, of black long-grain auto leather, lined with moire. There are 

two inner frames, six “em engagement pad and pencil, and the 
top handle is adjustable. 

In pin seal, with crystal-mounted clasp, there is a medium-sized 

bag that is particularly appropriate for dress occasions. It is silk-lined, 
with inside compartment and suspended mirror. In either pin seal or 
black moire this shape costs $5. Other dress bags at the same price 
include small oval shapes for afternoon or evening use, in silk, kid, 
seal or mocha, in white, black or fancy colors. 


Lower-Priced Bags 


At $3.50 there are two styles—one in long, shallow shape of long- 
grain auto leather, silk-lined ; the other in melon shape, of silk-line 
morocco, with a stone clasp, and with purse and mirror. 

At $2.50 there is a wide assortment of attractive bags in 
suede of various Spring colorings, silk-lined, with stone- 
mounted clasp, purse and mirror. And at $1 a black 
silk bag, with mirror and inside coin compartment. 

And this season brings also a rather remarkable 
collection of the finer sorts of dress bags in silk 
and leather, at such prices as $7.50, $10, $15, 
$20 and $25. 


John Wanamaker 


Philadelphia 








PHILADELPHIA 
HARD-WATER SOAP - 


A famous soap which lathers freely in hard 
water, and is equally delightful in soft. 
Made exclusively for the Wanamaker Store, 
and a favorite for years among discriminat- 
ing people. Perfectly pure in its composition 
and of generous size; it is ideal for the toilet 
and bath. 

In March, 5 cents a cake; at all other times 
of the year, 10 cents. This is a yearly price 
advantage for which many people wait, in 
order to buy a full year’s supply at the 
lowered price. 


Unscented, or delicately scented with almond, as preferred. Why not buy a year’s supply now? 


“AIDA” The latest product of the Queen Mary Laboratories, and considered 

delicious by the women who are buying it. Its dainty and artistic 
A New package makes it a decorative feature of the dressing table. 
Perfume Price, $2.50 a bottle. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





lished, all available for amateur use, and 
all listed according to royalties, cast, 
scene sets, expense of mounting, and so 
on. There are also lists of competent 
coaches, from the most inexpensive, to 
men and women who have studied in the 
dramatic schools of London and Paris, 
and whose work is of a high professional 
order. Miss Thompson can supply ama- 
teurs with a coach well suited to their 
finances, and type of play, and with a 
play adapted to their experience and 
ability. 

Such an exchange ought to be very use- 
ful to people who wish to produce a play, 
but who have little opportunity for secur- 
ing the necessary information. The stan- 
dardizing of amateur productions is an 
enterprise that should fill an artistic as 
well as a business need. 


Book Briefs 


(Continued from page 16, advertising section) 

Mediaeval Popular Ballad, The. Trans- 
lated from the Danish of Professor Jo- 
hannes C. H. R. Steenstrup, by Edward 
Godfrey Cox. Ginn & Co. $1.75, post- 
paid. 

Professor Cox has here turned into 
English:the standard Danish work on the 
ballad, Vore Folkeviser fra Middlelader- 
en, by Professor Johannes C. H. R. 
Steenstrup. Though this work is based 
on Grundtvig’s collection of Danish bal- 
lads, yet the questions it deals with are 
vital to all students of the ballad. What 
the author attempts is unique. 

In place of accepting all ballads at 
their face value, he endeavors to isolate 
the genuine medizval features, “to know 
the ballads as they issued from the poet’s 
mouth.” In stripping individual ballads 
of excrescent growths he discovers that 
some are street ballads, that some are 
translations and importations from 
abroad, especially from Germany, that 
some are products of the sixteenth and 
later centuries, and that others, while 
truly medieval in origin, have been dis- 
guised by the taste for novelty belonging 
to later days. 

The method used by Professor Steens- 
trup is both intensive and comparative. 
It lays bare in great detail the original 
conditions of production,—how ballads 
were sung to the accompaniment of danc- 
ing,—the nature and purpose of the re- 
frain, and the structure of the rime, 
rhythm and melody. it investigates the 
attitude of ballads toward questions of 
moral import, their feeling for religion, 
patriotism and historical truth, and their 
use of nature. The comparisons with the 
Norse sagas and the ballads of Germany, 
together with the plenteous use of ex- 
tracts from the ballads of Denmark, all 
combine to set forth attractively the per- 
plexing and fascinating question of bal- 
lad origins and distributions. 
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No Player Piano is Complete 
Without The Phrasing Lever 


The Phrasing Lever (Patented) is as indispensable to the player piano as are 


the keys to the piano. 


Under the touch of your finger it 


comes animated 


with your personality—a part of your very self. With a slight pressure here 
and there, as your fancy suggests, you can play any piece of music ever 
written and play it just the way you like best. 


The Phrasing Lever is an Exclusive Feature of The 


ANGELUS PLAYER PIANO 


This wonderful device is found only on the Angelus. 


It alone made the 


Angelus the best Player Piano, but there are other exclusive features that add 
to this pre-eminence—that give a refinement to Angelus playing, not othérwise 
possible—the Melodant that brings out the melody clear and distinct, the 


Graduated Accompaniment and the Melody Buttons. 


The possession of 


these features proclaim the Angelus as the supreme Player achievement. 
Knabe-Angelus—Grands and Uprights Chickering-Angelus—Grands and Uprights 
Emerson-Angelus—Grands and Uprights Lindeman & Sons-Angelus—Uprights 


Angelus Piano—An upright made expressly for the Angelus 
In' Canada—The Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus Piano 


Any of these instruments can be played by hand in the usual manner 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


233 Regent Street, LONDON 


Business Established 1877 





Poetry and Drama 

Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1914. 
By William Stanley Braithwaite. 

A yearbook of American poetry that 
brings together the best in American 
magazine verse for the year. 

Bar of Song, A. By Henry E. Har- 
man. State Company, Columbia, S. B. 


Ladies 


Sold by all Stationers in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
factured and supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


Telegraph our expense for address of nearest representative. 





MERIDEN, CONN. 


Agencies all over the world 





You and I. By Harriet Monroe. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

A volume of verse by the editor of 
“Poetry.” Miss Monroe has been quoted 
in william Stanley Braithwaite’s new 
Year Book of American Verse, and is 
spoken of as a most promising writer of 
poems. 


who prefer to use a nice quality of stationary for 
their correspondence should inquire for Crane’s 
Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes. 


Manu- 
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JEWELRY THAT WOMEN WILL LIKE 
FOR SPRING BIRTHDAYS OR FOR EASTER GIFTS 


In no part of the great Wanamaker Store in Philadelphia can finer birthday or Easter 
gifts be found, probably, than in the well-chosen jewelry stocks. Exquisite workmanship 
a and perfect stones combine with reasonable prices to make it a truly wonderful place for 
i the gift-seeker. 

An early-April Easter finds this Store ready with hosts of lovely Easter gifts in 
feminine jewelry, and also—for March birthdays—pieces set with the March birthstones, the 
ii bloodstone and the aquamarine. Customers may have their own designs made up by our 
| workmen, or we will submit designs to meet special needs. The resetting of jewels in 
artistic form is a task that our workers are particularly fitted to undertake. 
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14-KT. GOLD JEWELRY 


Handy pins, set with pearls......... 





K-225. 
K-226. Brooch, sapphire and pearls, English 







Handy pins, engraved and_ engine- 
SEE. hs cn oan een diecas eh crest 






































K-227. 









K-228. 





Baby buttons, set of three on chain, 
Roman finish or polished.............. 


K-229. Handy pins, enameled, white, blue or 





K-230. Neck chain, cable link, 16-inch......... 
K-231. Locket, Roman finish, with diamond.... 

* ee ERO 6 ois Sevan dv sos ae sews 

K-232. Handy pins, engine-turned......... pair 

K-233. Baby pins, set of three on chain, Roman 
eS Poe re 

i K-234. Handy pins, Roman finish or polished, 
i ae pair 
K-235. Bar pin, green gold, pearls and green 
Ee ee rr ee 








K-236. Bar pin, engine-turned, English finish. 
K-237. Bar pin, green gold, pearls and amethysts 
I} K-238. Bar pin, engine-turned, English finish. . 


K-239. Bar pin, green gold, pearls and green 
is SID 6 bia dacs on o's on Sew base Se aes 


K-240. Bar pin, engraved and engine-turned... 
K-241. Bar pin, Roman finish or polished..... 
K-242. Bracelet, engine-turned, polished....... 
re, rs Aree ger 
K-244. Handy pins, Roman finish or polished, 





K-245. Bar pin, gold and platinum........... 
K-246. Bracelet, engraved and engine-turned, 

SOSH LOUTHIATMSD «nc cc ccccccsvsceces 
K-247. Bracelet, engine-turned, polished...... 









JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Hall Thirteenth and Chestnut Streets 
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The first requisite in a Player-piano is a real piano. 


That’s the Emerson Piano. 

The second requisite is a player mechanism that has the 
quality of “human” expression. 

That’s the Emerson Player-Ptano. 

Each is assured by the Emerson quality. 

Both are secured in the Emerson Player-Piano. 
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EMERSON PLAYER PIANO, STYLE K 


Sold in New York and Philadelphia by John Wanamaker 


EMERSON PIANO CO, 2®°STON. MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED 1849 
Dealers in Principal Cities and Towns. Send for Catalog. 
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